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INTRODUCTION. 



Thb stories which I have included under the general title 
of ''Tales of The Good Woman" were published in several 
books, between thirty and forty years ago ; and some of the 
shorter ones, perhaps, in magazines or annuals, before find- 
ing place between the boards of a volume. All of tlie longer 
ones — that is to say, Dyspepsy, The Azure Hose, The Poli- 
tician, and The Dumb Girl — as I learn from the ^ Advertise- 
ment of the Publishers ** in 1836, were intended to have 
been covered by the above designation, and to have been 
prefaced by the ''Memoir of the unknown author ** which 
will be found heroin-afler. The first volume of tales was 
published m 1829, with the title-page designed; the 
second, brought out in 1830, in consequence of " it happen- 
ing that a work was just at tl)e time republished here 
with a similar title **, was styled " Chronicles of the City of 
Gotham ", and had a separate introduction, in the shape of a 
petition addressed to the municipal authorities of that mythi- 
cal town. 

All of these stories are full of little personal rembiscences, 
or touches of autobiography, modified and worked up by Mr. 
Paulding, to suit his purpose for the time being. 

The fiurm, in ** Dyspepsy**, came to him through his wife. 
It was four or five miles bock from the river, in the High- 
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landtt tnd noUj desoended from the great upper Philipse 
patent. Such at it is described are manj in the neighbor- 
hood, DOW. The old tenants of ^Mr. Ambler** are, no 
doabty sketches ihnn life, and, very probably, taken on the 
spot to which thej are assigned in the landscape. ''Mr. 
Lightly ", the mountaineer who would *^ step over to Pongh- 
keepsie " (say thirty miles) and back, in a summer day, is 
stin remembered by liring acquaintances, under the genuine 
name of Hopper**. 

''The Dumb Girl** is voicefbl with associations of his 
youth, the localities, allusions, and characters, all being con- 
nected with his early years in Westchester county. The 
heroine, howerer, was a good deal more of a crab than he 
makes out in the story. An autobiographical memorandum, 
written by Mr. Paulding in 1851, thus describes her : — «< If I 
remember right she was a very well-looking tidy loss, but of 
this I am positive, that she was one of the greatest viragoes 
I ever hod the ill-luck to consort with. Not being able to 
give vent to her feelings by speech, she resorted to action, 
and to this day my ears tingle when I think of her, for many 
is the time she has boxed them to enlighten my comprehen- 
sion. But I forgive her — and her father, too, for the many 
long stories he used to t*'ll of his exploits in the Revolution.** 
The name and the sad story are fictitious. 

** The Asure Ilose ** is the natural outcrop of a solid stra- 
tum of resistance to the adulation of English authorship, once 
prevalent in American *' Society **. This in general ; and as 
to Lord Byron, it is to be said, that Mr. Paulding, having 
founded his taste upon Goldsmith, had a positive repugnance 
to what is called ^ fine ** or '^ strong ** writing, wherever it 
appeared. Of this style Byron was to him the embodied 
spirit Accordingly he never missed a chance to give him a 
remembrancer. In ^ A Sketch of Old England ", published 
in 1823, he handled his lordship in a half-jocose half-seri- 
ona way which is entertaining enough: and he has a hit 
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at bim in << Koningsmarke **, published in 1828. The head- 
ing of chapter IL, Book VIL, reads thus:— • 

Aeeoned be the Stan •••••••••! 

The Ailsome sun, that shiDee on all alike, 
Good, bad, indifferent. Tag, Rag, and BobtaQ ! 
8atan*s abns'd, and ao b honeet Cain, 
And 80 am I— but ••••••••! 

JjsrdB R. 

In the edition of 1886 an improvement occurs to him, 
and, for "^ abus'd ", he writes "^ belied ^ So elsewhere. All 
this may seem a waste of powder, now that the reputation of 
that author has settled down into a place certainly not among 
the first-rates. But it must be remembered that it was a 
rery bold estimate to make at the time. 

''The Progress of The Age" comes under the head of 
those squibs which he was continually firing off in honor 
of what he regarded as the absurdities of the passing hour. 

The little stories, ''The Revenge of St. Nichoks'% 
<' Cobus Terks **, and " The Ride of St Nichoks ^ are taken 
from "The Book of Saint Nicholas. Transkted from the 
original Dutch of Dominie Nicholas .^Igidius Oudenarde.'' 
Here follow the "dedication** and "advertisement** of the 
putative author. % 

vo 
THE SOCIETIES OF SAINT NICHOLAS 

IV TBB 

NEW NETHERLANDS, ^ 



NEW YORK. 

Most Dbar A2n> Wonrnr Associatbs, 
In obedience to the command of the good saint who is equally 
an object of affectionate reverence to us all, as well as in due 
deference to the feelings of brothorfaood which attach us irrevoca- 
bly to those who honour bis name, bis virtues, and bis country, I 
dedicate this work to you all without discrimination or exception. 




Monfe 
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AUTHOR'S ADVEBTISEHENT, 



» TO m ATnamTB PSBimAX. ov 1 



You will pleaM to nnderttaiid, gentle reader, that, being a tme 
deacendant of the adventttrona HolUndera who firat diaooTerod the 
renowned ialand of Manhattan — which ia erery daj becoming 
Bore and more worth ita weight in paper moncj — I hare all mj 
fife been a aineere and fenrent follower of the right rererend and 
joOjr Bl Kicbolaa, the onlj totebrj of thia mightj aUte. I hare 
•eter, on anj proper oecaaton, omitted doing honour to hia mem* 
oiy bj keeping hia birthdaj with all due obaenraneea, and pairing 
hiin my ra^ieetfnl devotra on Chriatmai^, and Kew-Tear'a* ere. 

FhMn n^ joath upward I hare been alwajra oareAil to hang up 
■^atoddag in the chinuiej-coniery on both theae memorable anni- 
1; and thia I hope I may aajr without anjr unbecoming 
\ of Tanitf, thai on no occaaion did I fail to receiTO glori- 
\ of hia ikTonr and countenance, alwaya aaring 
I— once when the good aaint aigniiied hia diaplea- 
lalnqr tMring up a Dutch almanac, and again, on occaaion of 
■grfoiH^ aPknabjtHnan aeetinfi^oaae with a eartain little 
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Dutdi cUuDsel, bjr filling wj ttockingi with mowballf , initead 
MTOury olj koeka. 

Saving these manifestations of his anger, I can safdj hoast of 
having been a special favourite of the good St. Nicholas, who hath 
ever evinced a singular kindness and suavity towards me in all sear 
sons of mjr life. Further, seeing I was not only his namesake, but 
always reverently honoured his name to the best of my poor abili- 
ties, he hath, at sundry times of dire entanglement, more than onoe 
vouchsafed to appear to me in dreams and visions, giving me sago 
advice and goodly admonition, the which never failed of being of 
great service to me. 

From my youth upward, moreover, I have been accustomed to 
call upon him in time of need ; and this I will say for him, that he 
always came promptly whenever he was within hearing. I wiU 
not detain the expectant reader with the relation of these special 
instances touching the yean of my juvenility, but straightway pro- 
ceed to that which is material to my present purpose. 

The reader will please to comprehend that after I had, with the 
labour and research of many years, completed the tales which I 
now, with an humble deference, offer to his acceptance, I was all 
at once struck dumb, with the unparalleled difficulty of finding a 
name for my work, seeing that every title appertinent to such 
divertisements hath been applied over and over again, long and 
merry agone. Now, as before intimated to the judicious reader, 
whenever I am in sore perplexity of mind, as not unfrequently 
happens to such as (as it were) cudgel their brains for the benefit 
of their fellow-creatures— I say, when thus beleaguered, I always 
shut my eyes, lean back in my chair, whi^h is furnished with a 
goodly stuffed back and arms, and grope for that which I require 
in the profaund depths of abstraction. 

It was thus I comported myself on this trying occasion, when, 
lol and behold! I incontinently fell asleep, as it wore, in the 
midst of my cogitations, and while I was fervently praying to the 
good-hearted St. Nicholas to inspire me with a proper and signifi- 
cant name for this my mental offspring. I cannot with certainty 
say how long I had remained in this drowsy meditation, when I 
was favoured with the appearance of a vision, which, at first sight, 
I knew to be that of the excellent St. Nicholas, who scorns to fol- 
low the pestilent fiuhions of modem times, bat ever appears in the 
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drett of tlie old pttriarcfat of HoIUnd. And hera I will 
dofcribe the good saint, that peradTenture all Uiom to whom ho 
Maj, in time to eonic» vouchfafo hii pro«enoc« majr know him at 
int i^t, OTon as thoj know the father that be^t them. 

He is a right (at, jolly, roistering little fellow — if I may make 
boU to call him so familiarly — and had I not known him of old for 
a Teritable saint, I might, of a tmth, hare taken him, on this occa- 
moB, lor little better than a sinner. He was dressed in a snalT- 
coloored eoat of goodly conceited dimensions, baring broad skirts, 
cofls mighty to behold, and buttons about the siae of a moderate 
Kew-year eool^. His waistcoat and breeches, of which he had a 
proper namber, were of the same doth and colour; his hose of 
gray worsted ; his shoes high-quartered, eyen up to the instep, 
ornamented with a pair of silyer buckles, exceedingly bright; his 
bat was of a low crown and right broad brim, cocked up on one 
side ; and in the button-holes of his coat was ensconced a long delft 
pipe, almost as bUck as ebony. His Tisage was the picture of 
good-humoured bencTolence ; and by these marks I knew him as 
well as I know the nose on my own face. 

The good saint, being always in a huny on errands of good 
fellowship, (and cupecially about tlio time of the holydays of Paos 
and Pinkster), and being withal a person of little ceremony, ad- 
dressed me without delay, and with much frankness; which was 
all exceedingly proper, as we were such old friends. He spoke to 
me in Dutch, which is now a learned language, understood only 
by erudite Si^holan. 

*' What aileth thee, my godson Nicholas P ** quoth he. 

I was sbout to answer that I was in grierous embarrassment 
concerning the matter aforesaid, when he courteously interrupted . 
■w, saying, 

** Be quiet, I know it, and therefore thcro is no sjMcial occasion 
lor thee to tell me. Thou shalt call thy work * Tub Book op St. 
KicnoLAB,* in honour of thy pairoon ; and hero are the materials 
of my biography, which I charge thee, on pain of empty pockets 
from this time forward, to dilate and adorn in such a manner that, 
(Ibreaeeiiig, as I do, that thy work will go down to the latest 
posterity), it may do honour to my name, and rescue it from that 
obenirity in which it hath been enTcloped through the dying igno- 
wee of past generations, who hare been seduced into a veneration 
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for St. George, St. Denis, St. DaTid, and otber doughty dragon- 
slaying saints, who were little better than swaggering bullies. 
Moreover, I chai|^ theo, as thou valucst my blessing and protec- 
tion, to dedicate thy work unto the worthy and respectable socie- 
ties of St. Nicholas in this my stronghold in the New World. 
Thou roiglitest, perhaps, as well have left out that prank of mine at 
the carousing of old Baltus, but verily it matters not. Let the 
truth be told."* 

Saying this, he handed me a roll of ancient vellum, containing, 
as I afterwards found, the particulars which, in conformity with 
his solemn command, I have amplified into the only veritable biog- 
raphy of my patron saint which hath ever been given to the world. 
The one hitherto received as orthodox is, according to the declara- 
tion of the saint himself, scarcely more tlian a collection of legends 
written under the express inspection of the old lady of Babylon. 

I reverently received the precious deposit, and (aitlifully prom- 
ised obedience to his commands ; whereupon the good St. Nicholas, 
puffing in my face a wliiif of tobacco-smoke more fragrant than 
all the spices of tlie East, blessed me, and departed in haste, to 
be present at a wedding in Communipaw. Hereupon I awoke* 
and should have thought all tlmt had passed but a dream, arising 
out of the distempered state of my mind, had I not held in my 
hand the identical roll of vellum, presented in the manner just 
related. On examination, it proved to contain the matter which 
is incorporated in the first story of this collection, under tlie title 
of '* The Legend of St. Nicholas,^ not only in due recognition of 
his fiat, but in order that henceforward no one may pretend igno- 
rance concerning this illustrious and benevolent saint, seeing they 
have now a biography under his own hand. 

Thus much have I deemed it proper to preface to the reader* 
as some excuse for tlio freedom of having honoured my poor &e* 
tions with the title of The Book of St. Nicholas, which might other- 
wise have been deemed a piece of unchristian presumption. 

The « Revenge" and the ^^Ride" are in Mr. Pauldiog^s 
nsaal tone of mingled satire and sentinaeDti and call for no 
remark. Nor, indeedy.doet ^ Coboa Yerka**, except to state 
that the localities mentioned therein are near Tarrytown, in 
Weatcheater Coanty, New Tork, and that << Master Timothy 
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Cbntjr", the motire power of the storj, once played his part 
amoog men. The lame maj fairlj be assumed of the little 
Datchman. The origimil of Tim Mr. Paulding describes as 
IdOows, in the memorandam previously referred to : — 

** I don\ remember in what year it was that the simple people 
of TarrytowB were excited almost to phiensy, by a strange appari* 
Ikm that made its appearance one morning, in the garret of a one- 
story honse belonging to my brother-in-law. My recollection of 
this singnlar being is perfect, for we soon became inseparable 
eompaaaons. Ho was an Englishman and an artist* with the most 
odd, irregular, unneigfaborly countenance I erer saw.^ 

He then gires an account of his acquaintance, not differ- 
ing materially from that in the story ; and, renuu*1dng that 
'^he certainly was the greatest oddity I ever met with", states 
that, after two or three years' stay in the Tillage, '* having 
obtained specimens of all the insects in that quarter, he ab- 
ruptly took his departure, no one knew whither, leaving me as 
a legacy The Four Seasons and Kitty Fisher.'* 

Many years after, Mr. Paulding chanced upon this eccen- 
tric geniu4 (now in comparatively flourishing estate) in Phila- 
delphia, and has recorded that ^ Tim Canty " greeted him as 
of old, in a hearty and friendly way, with the title of ** liitle 
vagabond **• 

1 learn that ^ SherifT Smith was killed in the place called 
Hard Scrabble ", now known as **Ross«irs Corner", about 
five miles from Tarrytown. John Ryer was liung at White ' 
Plains, the county-town, which is a little out of the range of 
country to which the narrative in strictness applies. 

The Dutch words and phrases introduced in the three lost- 
mentioned stories are spelled, as near as may be, according to 
the pronunciation in the State of New York ; and not as they 
stand in the dictionary. I believe that the '^ j " was pro- 
nounced as ** y " in English, and that the '^ v " had a sound 
between '^ f " and ^ v "• Where it seemed necessary, I have 
appended the translation in a foot-note. 
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Ab I bave mentioned notes, I may as well now state that 
I have added one here and there throughont the Tolomey 
where the allusion is already becoming obscure. 

^j^Y^ The story of ""The Politician", first published in 1830, 

was, we may be sure, suggested by ^Ir. Paulding's early ob- 
servations in the national capital ; and, it may be added, was, 
in some respects, wonderfully illustrated in his later experi* 
ences as a magnate in Washington. His letters abound in 
strokes of caustic humor directed at the weaknesses of 
public life, and, (especially those to Irving, Brevoort, and 
Kemble, while Secretary of the Navy), would furnish a quite 
pertinent commentary on the tale. 

The incident of tlie application for a foreign mission is one 
of those anecdotes which have ingrained themselves with the 
newspaper mind in such a way that they work to the surface, 
somewhere or other, every year or so;' and it has been re- 
ferred from time to time to almost every president of the 
United States. I believe the story is substantially true, or, 
at all events, helped on but a little, and that the circumstance 
actually occurred in connexion with Mr. Monroe. Whether 
this be so or not, I liave, among Mr. Paulding's papers, come 
across a solicitation which is well-nigh as comprehensive, 
(barring the clothes), and otherwise not unamusing. He 
i| was, of course, while at the head of a Department, exposed 

to importunities from men in high position, applicants for their 
friends or followers, and from men in small phioe or no place, 
for themselves. The plea of one of these latter, asking for 

jj any office whatever, has been preserved, either through acci- 

dent, or as a curiosity. The conclusion of it is suggestive, as 
indicating in a very naive way the popular estinuae of moral 
qualification for office. I give it, ^punchtaiim §i Uieraiim **, 

I'l' with bis italics t — 

t ** I have now been engaged ten years in editorial life ; and the 

\ thirteen years which I spent in the vocation of a pedagogue, have 

not been spent entirely in vain. I commenced at sixteen, and am 
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sow tkirtj B1D6, with good liealU^ and good morilf eofuic^^ 



The independrace of Mr. Paulding bimael^ as an office- 
holder, was something diverting, and jet worthy of all respect 
and even admiration. He had some piquant experience in 
the jear 18diy running into 1838, when the system of taxing 
meu in place for political purposes was first carried into 
effect. The circumstances are curious, as marking, with some 
precisioii, the era in which began that degradation of office, 
whidb of all causes perhaps has done most to damage and 
weaken repuUican sentiment and republican institutions. I 
ahould be inclined to put them on record here, but for the 
apprehension that I have already in this introduction over- 
dimwn upon the patience of the reader. 

In all of the compositions of Mr. Paulding which make 
up this volume, an extreme simplicity of machinery will be 
remarked ; and it is but fair to observe that they should not 
be judged as stories, at all. It was his practice to set up a 
little frame of narrative, which he used as a vehicle, to carry a 
satire which he chose to exhibit, or a moral which he wished 
to convey : but of the (able itself he made little account. 

Taken altogether, it may be said that these Tales of The 
Good Woman furnish an excellent measure of Mr. Pauld- 
ing's capacity and range of composition. Whatever there 
was in him of fre^h and artless feeling; of deep-seated admi- 
ration and lover-like enjoyment of Nature ; of quaint, odd, 
satirical observation ; of simple pathos ; of droll intuition, or 
comically-original view; of national prejudice; of indepen- 
dent and unique, if sometimes one-eyed, judgment ; of clear, 
queer, insight into men and things ; of unforced wit, and un- 
elahorated fun ; of worship of what is grand or beautiful in 
the material, mtellectual, or moral world ; of hearty abhor- 
reoce of crime, and scorn of meanness and villainy ; of dis- 
gust for purse-proud vulgarity, afi*ectation, pretence; of 
imiUary that plays fast by the well of tears, and laughter that 
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if fierce wiih indignation;— all trantfbsed and Tivified with 
the peculiar flaowr^ so to speak, of the man— all, in a word, 
of the character that God had given him— it in these stories 
to be found exemplified. Good, had, or indifierent, as in the 
Terdict of Time Uiej may be pronounced, I do not know of 
any other author who could possibly hare written them. 

W. L P. 
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It hath been so often remarked, by persons aiming 
; I '4 at originality, that the pleasure of the reader is won- 

derfully enhanced by knowing something concerning 
I the writer of the book he is about to devour, that the 

; good-natured world actually begins to believe it true, 

\ notwithstanding it hath so often grievously yawned 

1 over the lives of divers great authors. It is for this 

j reason that almost every work of any pretensions 

\ hath prefixed to it certain particulars concerning the 

; writer, which in ordinary cases would be considered 

I exceedingly frivolous, but inasmuch as they appertain 

to noted individuals, partake in the dignity of the as* 
sedation, and, like buttons of cheese-paring on a satin 
doublet, become illustrious by the company they keep. 
Nothing indeed is more certain and irrefragable, than 
\ that every thing connected with an important gentle* 

I roan must of necessity be proportionably important 

1. The world has nothing to do with the motions of or^ 

f dinary men, on ordinary occasions ; whether they have 

a good appetite and good digestion, or are in a good 
I or bad humour, is a matter of indifTerenoe. But it is 

far otherwise with great persons, whose every trivial 




Ml it islt Bin a pobatioii numiiig Huongh tbe nni* 
irane. eHhodd a teikr piidk Us Boga with a needle^ 
or a worthy dtiam iiiTilo hit fiiendt tea dinner, no- 



body it tho worn or tho witer bat IhemtelTea But 

I of omto- 



matteit idatiqg to kingi and people 

are thoii|^ worthy of tbe mott minute le- 
oorL flenoe it it| that the mott trifling acttof 
fflnttiioiit peieont are mttteit of pn^oond interett 
toeammonfiDlk%andthattheltteieiywoxId hathxe- 
orifod each tingnkir tatitfiustion fiom being credibly 
oertified that my Ijord Byron drank pn and water 
and tied hie collar with a block ribbon, and that the 
Cheat Unknown it wonderfnOy addicted to Scotch 
htRiagt and whitkey pondu 

It le doobtlett for the tame reatont, that almott 
ereiy book of any pretentiont to distinction is embel- 
lished wiUi a likeness of the author, which, to those 
who have ncTcr had the happiness of seeing him, 
conveys a tolerably accurate idea of what be is not, 
and is wonderfully calculated to deceive the world in 
regard to his capacity. This we consider a serious 
grievance, and the more that, since the discovery of 
the new science of Phrenology, were tbe head aocu* 
rately represented, every reader might form a judg* 
ment of the contents and character of a book from 
that alone, and thus avoid the task of reading it 
Critics in particular would be benefited, since they 
would be entirely relieved from exercising their taste 
and ditceroment in estimating the merits of a work, 
by an examination of the organs of development in 
the skull of the author. 

In addition to the supposed likeness of the author, 
it hat become the pra<^ce to favour the public with 
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t an autograph, videlicet a fac-simile of bis signaturei 

i which acts as a sort of security against counterfeits, 

! and is equivalent to an endorsement showing the 

^ work to be genuine. The idea is probably borrowed 

, from the vendors of quack medicines, who, in order 

to prevent any impositions upon the public but what 
are practised by themselves, are careful to caution the 
purchasers against nostrums not verified by their own 
hands. This fashion of prefixing the signature of 
authors to their works might prove rather dangerous, 
by enabling rogues to counterfeit them, were it not 
that such forgeries would prove of but little advantage, 
seeing that authors seldom have either much money 
or credit in the banks to incite the cupidity of rogues. 
Hence the practice hath hitherto proved of no detri* 
ment to authors, while it has been found highly ad* 
vantageous to the reader, by enabling him to decide 
on the character of the former, not by the aid of a 
biography invented by some good-natured friend, but 
by the infallible criterion of his handwriting, than 
which nothing can be more decisive of an author's 
genius. 

It is with great regret we apprise the public, that, 
after much diligent search and inquiry, we have not 
been able to obtain an authentic likeness of our un* 
known author, nor a specimen of his autograph. At 
' ■ one time we flattered ourselves we had detected the 

I former upon a sign-post on the road lending from the 

U Quarantine to Castleton on Staten Island, but it un- 

r fortunately turned out to be a portraiture of Captain 

I Kidd, the famous corsair. With regard to his signa- 

I ture, we have failed equally in our researches. Mr. 

I Abraham Acker, of Staten Island, to whose authority 
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rdiiJ ft e qwtty nfat hemftari is nibm of opinion 
tluit ke leeolleeli hmTing heud Us fitther say, or else 
tfttt ke dietmed sometUng of tiie liind, that owt 



anAor ahraji made Us maik instead of signing Us 
*«>^ at length. Bnt this supposition we thinl^qnite 



any man beooming fllnstiions as an author, who was 
nnaeqoainted wi A tiie art of writing. We might 
easily haire invented an autograph, in all probability 
as Ike tiMt of onr author as most tilings of the kind, 
Imt we sooni every qpeeiee of imposition, and have 
p se faa e d omitting these important eonoomitants of a 
book, to fobting upon the publie anything 
lordoubtfbL The work must take its chance, 
thersfiHe, without dther a portrait or an autograph. 

We disclaim all pretensions to noyelty when we 
observe that the lives of literary persons are for the 
most part destitute of interest and adventure. In 
days long past they lived in garrets, and nothing was 
more common than to find them starved or frozen to 
death of a frosty morning. Now, however, in this 
golden age of aathors, we find them figuring in draw* 
ing-roomsy drinking toasts and making speeches at 
public entertainments, and performing all those great 
actions which cause a man to be wondered at while 
living and forgotten when dead. Still, it is doubtless 
no small satisfaction to the curious reader to know 
that there is nothing to be known worth knowing 
concerning the author whose work he is about to des- 
patch. It is to gratify this laudable propensity that 
we proceed to detail the following particulars respect- 
ing the person who is shrewdly suspected of having 
indited the fbUowing Tales. 
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Ck)nceming his family we regret to say little is 
known. Mr. Abraham Acker, of Staten Island, the 
only person living who recollects any circumstances 
connected with our author, thinks he remembers to 
have heard him say that he came of the same stock 
with the Grand Turk, the Great Mogul, the emperor 
of China, Prester John, the king of England, and 
divers other notabilities ; but of this Mr. Acker, who 
we regret to say has nearly lost his memory, has great 
doubts. A similar uncertainty rests on the place, as 
well as the time, of his birth. When questioned as 
to the first, he usually replied, that he was born in the 
Republic of Elsewhere ; but, as we cannot find such 
a place on any modern map, we are inclined to be- 
lieve the worthy gentleman was partly mistaken. 

So with respect to the time of his birth, which he 
once boasted was on the very day of the very year 
that tlie Dutch took Holland; but in what year of 
our Lord that happened we profess ourselves ignorant. 
But although neither the time nor the place of his 
birth can now probably be ascertained, there is only 
the greater elbow-room for conjecture. From his well- 
remembered fondness for hasty-pudding and pumpkin- 
pies, it might be inferred that he was a native of 
Connecticut Mr. Abraham Acker has a notion that 
he has some idea of hearing his father say that this 
was the case ; but cannot be certain whether it was 
hasty-pudding and pumpkin-pies, or plum-pudding 
and apple-dumplings, to which our author vtras so 
incontinently given. We will therefore content our- 
selves with stating the doubt, and leave the courteous 
reader to draw his own conclusions. All we shall say 
is, that seven villages, that will no doubt live to be 
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'PU flilieii 1»TO kMig iMtlj dkipoted ti^ 
Urili; «i hooaar wm woddor quite equal to the oon-' 
tBik of eeven roiiMsd cities for tlw m^vity of Daniel, 
01^ (m he ketii been ffippen^eeUed), Dan, Hon^. 

On qnertioni^g Ifir. Aek«r atiU fiurther and more 
doeety, we galheied that our author was deeply read 
la*the Dutch hmguage and antiquities; and that he 
Bot oidy sBMAed nmtally, hut spoke reverently of 
8t Neholas and Admfaal Van Tromp. He likewise 
afteled Dufteh eemions and Dutdi psalms. We oui^ 
seifus are, fiir ttese reasons, rather indined to the sup- 
position of his IntTing been originally deriTed fiom 
HoDand; and ki this we agree with Mr. Adcer, who 
tidnks he onee iieaid liis &tb«r hanrd a speculation 
tiiat he was of ^ Dutch distraction,'' as Mr. Acker is 
pleased to express it. But, adverse to this hypothesis, 
there is another fact remembered by Mr. Acker, to 
wit : that he had a most pestilent and arrant propen- 
sity to grumbling and finding fault upon all improper 
occasions, whence it might reasonably be inferred that 
he had some affinity with the English blood. As 
however we cannot learn that he ever obfuscated his 
intellectual faculties with small-beer, or attempted to 
hang himself even in the most gloomy period of his 
fortunes, but on the contrary did demean himself like 
a sober man, taking the ups and downs of life as they 
came, we consider the above theory as untenable, and 
the matter as again resolving itself into its original 
uncertainty. 

In our early interviews with Mr. Acker, he related 
a fiict that he was almost sure he heard from some- 
body, which served to settle this interesting point at 
I— namely, that our author's death was partiy 
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laid to his having gone twenty miles in a snow-storm 
to hear a Dutch sermon, and finding on his arrival 
that the vestry had decided upon having their preach* 
ing ever after in the English tongue. But what was 
our annoyance when, on a succeeding interview with 
Mr. Acker, we found he could recollect nothing of the 
matter, and was inclined to believe his memory was 
not so good as it was in the Old French War. It is 
therefore with no little regret, as well as mortification, 
that we are compelled to sit down under the painful 
conviction that the parentage of our author, as well 
as the time and place of his birth, are matters now for 
ever beyond the reach of inquiry. 

Having thus proved to the satisfaction of the reader 
that nothing is to be gathered worth knowing about 
him, we shall proceed to discuss his life, character, 
and actions, of which, as very little is known, we shall 
have occasion to say a great deal. It appears, from 
the testimony of Mr. Acker, that the Alma Mater of 
our author was a log-hut, which was standing some 
fifty years since at the cross-roads, about half a mile 
from Castleton. Here he was taught by the best of 
all possible teachers, self; the school-master, a gallant 
bachelor and somewhat of a roud, for the most part 
spending the school-hours in social chat with a win- 
some, black-eyed dame, who lived just by, and whose 
husband, being a pedler, was frequently abroad, specu- 
lating in old iron and goose-feathers. The scholars 
were thus left to follow the bent of their genius ; and 
Mr. Acker affirms that the excellence of this system 
was in after times demonstrated, not only in the vast 
genius of our author, but, in like manner, by the fact 
that he himself rose to the rank of a justice of the 
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p^ee^ wUb Ham oi fcmr of bis t^cN^mates became 
sieoibm of tbel^l^tiue. Tbeie b little doubt that 
tlief woidd have beoome stiO moie iUiistrioiiSi hi^ not 
the aelMMl been aoddnly diiMohred by the etopemeiit 
or tbe inaeler with the Idadi-ejed pedlei^t wifci whom 
be eariied off tiiompbanliy in one of tbe boneet roan't 
own tin-eam» H eic npon the qNrig^tfy jonnken set 
np a gieat ebonti and eoanqieied home, rig^t g^ of 
leleaaenient ftom eneh dnranoe irile. 

Our anthoTt after tbisi paisoed tbe bent of bis 
foninsayearortwoindoiognotfiing; being, aoooid- 
ing to tmdHion, a most determined idler, whose prin- 
cipal am as s ment was to join in those little parties so 
common in oonntiy Tittages, where yon may see one 
man atworfc and half adosen looking on. This how- 
ever soon gave way to the delight of all delights to 
the contemplative philosopher, to wit: angling. He 
wonkl sit on the rocky projection of some bold prom- 
ontory jutting out into tbe nnparalleled Hudson, tbe 
chief of all riversi and put Job himself to shame. 
Momingi noon, and eveningi there he' sat watching 
the end of his pole, and plunged in that delicious 
Tacunm, when the mind as it were resigning its bright 
sceptre, an interregnum succeeds and one calm noth- 
ingness pervades existence. Tradition says he sat so 
long, that at last he actually grew to the rock, and, in 
the attempt to extricate himself, was happy to escape 
with a whole skin by leaving an essential portion of 
his breeches sticking to a projection of hornblende, a 
monument to his immortal glory. 

It was thus that, buried in reveries and abstractions, 
be attuned his mind to the depths of philosophy, and 
learned tbe most important of all arts, that of think- 
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ing. But his course of philosophy was too soon in* 
terraptedi by his being sent to another school in 
Jersey, about ten miles from his home, as he hath 
frequently mentioned to Mr. Acker with tears in his 

(% eyes. Here he staid with an old relative who lived 

by himselfi about three miles from the schooL The 

^^ way was by a solitary ** turpentine walk," as Mr. 

^1 Acker expresses it, which led along the devious wind- 

ings of a pretty stream, running at the foot of a hilL 
If any of our ^ aders have ever in their boyish days 
been condemned to a solitary walk like this, in their 

^irf way to and from school, they can judge how tedi- 

^'-''^ ous, how irksome, how endless it was to a sprightly 

lad, full of life, health, mischief, and wantonness. 

. Man was not bom to live alone, nor, more especially, 

were boys. Often, as he said to Mr. Acker, has he 

fl sat down at the foot of some old tree, and played 

truant all day in weeping over his loneliness. His 
only resource, as Mr. Acker expresses it, was ^ to wrap 
himself up in himself," by which we understand that 
he tried to forget the past and the present, by looking 

' to the future. His sole companion in those lonely 

walks was a poor dumb girl, who sometimes rambled 
with him, and who is believed to be the heroine of the 

l! story of Phoebe Angevine, in the following coUeo- 

i tion. 

Our author, agreeably to his own account deliv- 
ered at various times in desultory conversations with 
his friend Mr. Acker, continued this mode of life, 
passing and repassing to and from school, with no 
other associate, except his own melancholy thoughts, 
for upwards of three years. During this period his 
leisure hours were principally passed in wool-gather* 
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ing, anJ tiie mMnMtm of the noble edeiioe of castle- 
building. Hie winter eteningi he qmit» £br the moek 
part, by the kUdMn fiieiide^ in Helming to the ikdi- 
tionary lore of nn old htmck eybUy elmoet Uind, bat 
wonderfuUy fidod of fifghtening cMighted yoongeteie 
end lia^tetiiiig eonntrfHueidb with etories of witcheB, 
gpbliitsi ludienei end Berolntionerf horron. By lie* 
teinng to the fieqnent lepetition of tiMee ninl ra- 
tnanee^ he tppeeie to Imire been imboed with tint not 
uDcommon spcciee of cvednlity in which the mind, 
iOfiH^times eiiddng under, et otheie triomphing over, 
the deluaione of the inii^|[inetion, eUernately deridee 
end tremhlee, lenghe mt end beUeresy eoooiding ee we 
. keppea to be in eaneUne end aociety, en elone and in 



At the expiration of three years he left school, or 
the school left him, wc cannot ascertain which; and 
here, as he was wont to say, ended his scholastic 
studies. He often hinted to his friend Mr. Acker that 
he was early thrown upon the world in one of our 
great cities, the name of which Mr. Acker does not 
reooUeeti where his skill in castie-building was held in 
little or no estimation when put in comparison with 
that of a tolerable mason or carpenter. His first 
Toeation was that of junior derk to a dry-goods-store- 
keeper, in which he distinguished himself by running 
his nose against lamp posts and being run over by 
carts, when going upon errands — in selling goods 
and forgetting to take pay for them -* and in blowing 
a cracked flute behind the counter of evenings, so vil- 
lanoosly, that he drove all persons of common sensi- 
bility to the other side of the street His masteri who 
despised philoeophy, abetractioni and the fine arts, as 
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[desperate enemies to the first of all arts, that of mak- 
ing moneyi lectured him daily, and finally turned him 
I out of the shopi as an incurable blockheadi because 

he refused to give his honour that a piece of chintz, 
which a lady was cheapening, was actually offered at 
less than the first cost 

Here we lose sight of our author for some years, 
[ until we find him, according to his friend Mr. Acker's 

recollection, in some business or other, the precise 
nature of which he does not recollect He remem- 
i bcrs, however, sufficient to know that our author 

I V.» made but a poor business of it, whatever it was. He 

: f- a was one of those unlucky people who, destined as they 

are to immortality, seem good for nothing in this world 
while living. He took every thing by the left hand, 
and his fingers were all thumbs. He believed every 
body, and trusted every body ; and this species of im- 
plicit faith is of no great value in temporal tilings. 
Such a man is always a mark for the little rogues of 
this world, and never fails to allure about him a circle 
of petty depredators that are sure to bring him to ruin 
j^ at last This appears to have been the case with our 

I author, who, as it would seem, lost his money, if he . 

t ever had any, his credit and his patience, and suddenly 

turning from the extreme of credulity to that of scep- 
i ticism, became a hater and despiser of the world. 

1'^ Like the rest of mankind, he judged of it as he found, 

V or rather made, it himself; and converted the little 

i swarm of plunderers, whom his easy credulity had 

i attracted from the general mass to fatten upon him, 

into the representatives of the whole hive. 
I It appears from circumstances that our author re- 

I sented his misfortunes so seriously that he quarrelled 




witli Hub waM ootright; andy to nmnge himself the 
aon eflBwtadljr, ivdned into the bcMom of Staten U- 
and Bbra he todc lod^ngp ml an oteeore inn, on a 
IfHroad leading fiom the Nanows to the Blaring Star 
Fenj,* where he lived upon the lean, or rather picked 
tiMbooeibortheland Thb home, whidi has lately 
been potted down, was at that time kept by a whim- 
sieal eld baebebir, who, having in eariy life been jUted 
by a buxom Htde Dutch damsd, in revenge pat up 
the sign of a woman without a head, which he called 
« Tn Good Womah,'' thereby malidonsly inrinuating 
a bonflile libel on the whde sex. Nevor man,— ac- 
flciding to lfir« Adccf*, who resided abont a quarter of 
a ndle £rom the * Good Woman,** — never man lived 
upon so little, or made a suit of dotbes' last so long; 
as did our author. Nobody could tell exactly how 
he lived, for he neither begged, borrowed, nor stole, 
nor did he labour with his hands, except in writing, 
which he did great part of the day, deducting the 
long intervals when he sat with pen suspended in his 
hand, watching as it were the smoke as it curled from 
the landlord's pipe, in a stete of perfect ^ distmctioh," 
as Mr. Adcer expressed it We ourselves are of opin- 
ion he meant abstraction; but the difference is not 
materiaL It is not our business to solve the mystery 
how authors manage to exist in this world ; we mean 
those who are condemned to live by their wits, with- 
out the aid of fashionable friends, fashionable review- 
ers, and fashionable readers. We leave the solution 
to Him who watches over the &11 of a sparrow, and 
who sent the ravens to feed the prophet in the wilder- 



• lit *BlMiaf Star** wm a tvrmm al WMAridfib V«w J«MoriMmil 
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ness. There arc certain invisible mean«| inscnitable 
to the fat kinci by which the lean kine, among which 
we emphatically reckon the class of authors alluded 
tO| manage to live, and move, and have a beingi as it 
were in spite of nature and fate. Far be it from us 
to draw the veil from over the hallowed retreats of 
indigent, unpatronized genius, struggling with the 
neglect of the world and its own worldly incapaci- 
ties, and finally, perhaps, reacliing the goal of immoiw 
tality through the gloomy solitudes of a prison. 

Here our author resided during the remainder 

of his days, which space of time comprises almost 

twenty years. During all this period ho was absent 

but three times, and, on those occasions, (as we have 

taken the freedom to suppose), only for the purpose 

of disposing of his writings ; for it is difficult to com* 

prchcnd what other business ho could have. He 

formed no intimacy except with Mr. Acker, whose 

countenance as a magistrate was convenient in de* 

fending him against the prying curiosity of the neigh- 

I bourhood, and those evil suggestions which mystery, 

\ however innocent and unailbctcd, is sure to excite. 

c The only remarkable actions he performed in the 

i course of this long sojourn among the simple children 

,. of the fields and woods, were killing an opossum 

and a rattle-snake with sixteen rattles, the last that 

i ever were seen on the island — exploits, which in 

< the opinion of Squire Acker, call loudly for a biog- 

1 raphy. Finally he died, at the supposed age of four^ 

score and ten years, without pain, and without fear, 

as a blameless old man should die; and slept, not 

with his fathers, but among the children of stmugersi 

who knew not even whence he came. 

a 
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The pmmgtr Us. Aeker-*io 1m h ^tjM bj his 
ad^^riMNns ttoa^ nom mmAf idiwtf yean okU- 
he* ofaMldljr I b i gottett «» enthoi^i luuiie: ndtUer 
ii tfMB Mj peison fiviiig who leiiiembefs it| so fax 
M wm hvro been ebb to esoartafau Though this 
of uec e isiiy be s gieeA cBsef^pdntnient to the 
m/iut jet wm Irnov not that it is a cticiiiii- 
ndi to be laineiited. On the odntnuy, we . 
mm iBcBned to bdieve that the obeomity which, in 
qiite of aS our yweaidiCit stiH hoveis in misty yagne- 
neM Ofer his birtti, his USt^ Us-fiunilyi and his namei 
aHiy ee n tribo te materiaDy to the interest and popn- 
lai^ of the piesent woric Obsenri^ is held to be 
one of the prime somess lof the snbUme; and it is 
m snbjeet worthy of investigation, how far the sub- 
limity of a work may depend upon its author being 
eitlier entirdy unknowiii or only suspected by the 
public. However this may be, certain it is, that a 
detected author, like a detected criminal, does not 
stand the best chance of being admired by his friends. 
Having now told all we know of our authori we shall 
proceed to account for the manner in which the pres- 
ent work fell into the hands of the editor, who has 
lost no time in f/imng it (as the genteel phrase is) to 
the world. 

In the course of last summer there died in the 
neighbourhood of the city a very wealthy old gentle- 
man, whose heirsi according to a pious and long- 
established custom, quarrelling about the division 
of the estate, it was disposed of at public auction. 
Among his most valuable possessions was a large 
library containing many rare books and manuscripts, 
whidi, being of no use to the heirs, were sold for 
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what they would bring. The manuscript from which 
the following tales have been selected was one of 
these. It was a prime favourite with the worthy old 
.^y gentlemaui who used to read it to his family with 

k [ great effect of a long winter's evening, and it is re- 

1 1 corded that not one of them ever fell asleep on these 

occasions, except when they were very tired. 11 the 
reader requires any other proof of the excellence of 
the manuscript, he will doubtless find it in a perusal 
of the following tales, which are faithfully printed 
from the original, with the exception of a few slight 
alterations in the spelling, which we have made on 
the authority of Mr. Webster's truly valuable diction- 
ary. How the deceased old gentleman came by the 
' manuscript is not exactly known : but Mr. Abraham 
Acker has some remote idea of hearing, or dreaming 
he heard, our author about a year before his death 
boast with no small degree of exultation, that he had 
sold a manuscript work, which cost him only eighteen 
years' labour, for fifteen silver dollars, to an old gen* 
tleman living in the vicinity of New York. ..There 
can be no hesitation in believing this must have been 
the identical work a selection from which is now of- 
fered to the pubUc, especially when we assure the 
reader that Mr. Acker assured us, that he almost 
recollects crossing the ferry about this time with our 
author, who carried a large bundle of papers under 
his arm. This circumstance fastened itself on his 
memory, by the phenomenon which accompanied the 
old gentleman's return, to wit, the jingling of his 
pockets. 

Be this as it may, the deceased gentleman placed 
almost as high a value upon this acquisition as if it 
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could bo tiaoed in a diieet line from a Co|itic monas- 
teiy ia Upper ^gypt Whether tUs was owinff to 
its intrinsio Taloe^ or to its being nnqaeetionably 
nniqiiei most be left to the judgment of the reader. 
At aU events the possessor esteemed himself forta* 
nate wUb living'; bat died somewhat more than a 
t we lf e m onth ago. His property, as we before pre- 
ndsedi was sold, and lias passed into the hands of 
strsngeiBi The old boose was purchased and polled 
down by a lodqr qpeeolator in gas stock, who began 
to boild a vast wooden palaoe for his posterity to sell; 
bat lie onlac^y fiuled bef<»e it was finished, in con* 
seqaenee of dipping a little too deep in a cotton* 
speculation, vriiersby he got neariy smothered, and 
was fiun to go back to his honest calling of a shaver. ' 
What was most to be regretted, howeveri was the 
sale and dispersion of the old gentleman's library, 
oonsistingi among other valuables, of Souvenirs, mag- 
azines, romances, novels, talcis lying reports of socie- 
ties, omtions, biographies, and poems, all of the very 
latest production. This was done by the authority 
of persons whose names we forbear to drag before 
the world, although we cannot but regret that dispo- 
sition to slight learning, so prevalent in this busy, 
thriving, and opulent metropolis. For our humble 
part, we were not so fortunate as to inherit any thing 
from our father but a good name ; but, if we had, we 
woold not have sold his old mansion-house, provided 
he had left one, so long as we could have kept it with- 
out robbing others of their due. Far less would we 
have disposed of those books that bore his venerated 
name— those ^ dead friends,'' as the Indians beauti- 
fully describe them, which were the blessing of his 
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leisure, the fountains of his wisdonii the companions 
of his old age, — to purchase all the luxuries of mod- 
ern frippery. But we beg pardon of all weeping heirs 
and melancholy legatees, for this digression. 

It was truly mortifying, as showing the uncertain 
tenure of immortal fame, to see the treasures of fashion- 
able literature knocked down for almost nothing, by 
the ignorant, unfeeling auctioneer, who, it was ap- 
parent, had no more respect for books than a Turk. 
Some one indeed bid off Miss Edgeworth at a high 
price, which seemed to astonish the man of the ham- 
mer, who observed she had been long out of date. 
^You are mistaken,'' replied the purchaser; ^wit, 
and a keen observation of life and manners, based 
on good sense, can never be out of date, though they 
may be out of fashion." The English annuals were 
struck off to a picture-virtuoso, who declared his in- 
tention of cutting out the plates, and throwing the 
rest away. The American Souvenirs were knocked 
on the head by an unlucky observation from a spruce 
Englishman, who observed that they had not cost one 
tenth as much as ^ The Keepsake," which had been 
got up at an expense of eleven thousand guineas. 
The purchaser of The Keepsake, on hearing this, fan- 
cied he had got possession of a treasure, though he 
had only gained the sweepings of English literaturei 
sanctioned by popular names, and embellished with a 
parcel of engravings from worn-out plates. Don Juan 
was bought by a young gentleman in whiskers, who 
was educating himself for a rou6 ; and The Corsair, 
by a black-looking, weather-beaten, mysterious person, 
who was shrewdly suspected of being one of the gang 
of pirates dispersed and annihilated by the gallant 




Porter. TUm hoffm of tte Angdi. lit- 
IUb Fnoiii and div<eni otiMri of the Mine ainhor, 
iPse fNudiiiied lor •bnotk aolliiiig by a middle aged 
la^ dieowd in the extimtaganoe of the modei whom 
I aflnrwaidi leoogirfsed at ^ {xriie»eimrt as tiie mie- 
lofadboideriylMNUPei Another, bat staid, grave 
» ki a plaid oloak, seeoied a biishd of the latest 
popular Boyish poetiy, for the use of her nursery, 
obserriof that each had been tte rapid <*devdop- 
flwnt" of mind urithin a few years past, fliat the little 
eUUrea tomed op their nosm at Oiles^ GKngerbread 
and Goody Two-Shoas. In dmrt, a fosbionable an- 
ftor, who ttoo^ Umsdf sore of imnuNrtality, might 
hem have reeeifod a mortifying lesson of the transi- 
tory natme of popular applause, and sighed orer the ' 
anticipation of speedy obliTion. The last and roost 
kroentable of these sacrifices was that of the Liondon 
Literary Gazette and Blackwood's Magazine, which 
were bought for six cents a volume, by a famous* gro- 
cer, who, comparatively spealcing, bath destroyed more 
valuable works in the course of his business ^an were 
consumed in the Alexandrian Library. 

It may be asked why we ourselves did not appropri- 
ate some of these inefiable varieties. Well, we had 
reasons for dccUning, which, however old-fashioned 
and obsolete, are not the worst in the world. We were 
fain to limit ourselves to the purchase of the manu- 
script to which we have ao frequently alluded, for a 
sum which will be kept & profound secret Whether 
it was so large as to amount to an imprudence on our 
part, or so small as to entitle the work to the scorn of 
all &shionable readers, is a mystery between ourselves 
and the auctioneer, who hath sworn by his hammer 
BOk to reveal it except to posterity* 
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■^■■■l Before concluding this interesting portion of our 

editorial labours, we will pause one moment, in order 
to anticipate the cavils of certain critics, who, we fore- 
see, will be inclined to make themselves amends for 
not being able to find fault with the work itself (with* 
out doing violence to their consciences), by denying 
the claims of our author to his own labours. Doubt- 
less they will insist that there is nothing in the his- 
tory and chamctcr of our author, or in the scanty 
information derived from Mr. Acker, to justify the 
assumption of his being capable of inditing tales dis- 
playing a knowledge of life and an acquaintance with 
the fashionable world such as is found in tlio follow- 
ing work. 

But let these gentleman-cavillers, who think they 
are marvellou»ly conversant with high life, because 
they have read the Trip to Brighton and Almacks, 
and perhaps figured at the tea-parties of some rich 
broker — let them be quiet, as becomes them. They 
know no more of fashionable life than the authors of 
these works, or the broker himself; and may be lik- 
ened to the mouse who fancied he had tasted the 
cream of the cheese, when he had only nibbled at 
the rind. Let them be told, and shut their months 
thereafter for ever, that there is no place in which a 
keen observer can attain to a clearer knowledge of 
the foibles and peculiarities of fashionable women, 
than in a fashionable store or tip-top milliner's. 
Where is it that they are so often found ? and where 
else do they exhibit their tastes and propensities so 
frankly? It is there that their little caprices, their 
indecision, their extravagances, and all the changeable 
■ilk of their characters, are exhibited without disguise ; 




■buhb w fBt waoKOwn AinaioE. 

and it was dooblfess wUb blowing his cncked flute 
behind the eoonter tiiat oar author attained to that 
iaihnate Imowledge as well as nioe perception of 
dMuaeteTi so agreeably ohihited in the following 
woffc, wUeh, torn having been wntten in that paia« 
dfae of mnsketoesi Staten Island, at the sign of the 
« Good Woman,'' he hath sportindjr ealled, <* Taum 
or ram Good Wmuiu^ 

To Hmt elass of iDniatored and piying readen 
wideh is ever finding out perMuial attnuons and in- 
dindaal dbarooters in the most innocent generalitiesi 
we wiU ooolent oarBdhres with stating fliat onr anthor 
oerlsinljr died at kast ten years agO| aooording to the 
testimony of Mr. Acker, who has some idea of having 
attended his foneraL This single fact, we trast, will 
senre to do away all suspicion of any aUasion to the 
fashionable society of to-dayi since every body knows 
that a very large portion of those who figure as lead- 
ers in the beau monde^ at present, were utterly un- 
known at that time. 

KBwToBs.4^1ii;182S. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

Since writing the above we have had another inter- 
view with young Mr. Acker, who distinctly recollects 
that he either heardi or dreamed he heard, our author 
insinuate that he was the identical person who some 
few years since figured, in the old National Advocate, 
as « Tn Last of thb Cooksd Hats.** 
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ness. There are certain invisible means, inscrutable 
to the fat kine, by which the lean kine, among which 
we emphatically reckon the class of aathors alladed 
to, manage to live, and move, and have a being, as it 
were in spite of nature and fate. Far be it from us 
to draw the veil from over the hallowed retreats of 
indigent, unpatronized genius, struggling with the 
neglect of the world and its own worldly incapaci- 
ties, and finaUy, perhaps, reaching the goal of immor- 
tality through the gloomy solitudes of a prison. 

Here our author resided during the remainder 
of his days, which space of time comprises almost 
twenty years. During all this period he was absent 
but three times, and, on those occasions, (as we have 
taken the freedom to suppose), only for the purpose 
of disposing of his writings ; for it is di/Rcult to com- 
prehend what other business ho could have. He 
formed no intimacy except with Mr. Acker, whose 
countenance as a magistrate was convenient in de- 
fending him against the prying curiosity of the neigh- 
bourhood, and those evil suggestions which mystery, 
however innocent and unailectcd, is sure to excite. 
The only remarkable actions ho performed in the 
course of this long sojourn among the simple children 
of the fields and woods, were killing an opossum 
and a rattle-snake with sixteen rattles, the last that 
ever were seen on the island — exploits, which in 
the opinion of Squire Acker, call loudly for a biog- 
raphy. Finally ho died, at the supposed age of four- 
score and ten years, without pain, and without fear, 
as a blameless old man should die; and slept, not 
with his fathers, but among the children of stmugers, 
who knew not even whence he came. 

8 
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The $mmg» yk. Adusi'-^wo hB it styled bj his 
ad^^riMNm tiwai^ mm nmdj ninety yean old — 
kne vnlackily fe i go t t c n our mntlior'e name: neitmr 
it tiiere nay penon living wlm lememben it, eo fieur 
aa we have been able to aaoertaim Though this 
of neeesiity be a great disafqpdntment to the 
leader, yet we know not tbat it is a eiienni- 
nmeh to be lamented. On the eontraiy, we . 
aie inclined to beUere that the obsemity which, in 
spite of alt oar leseaiehesi still hovers in misty vague* 
Mssoverhisbiith,hisli4bis frmay,and his name, 
nay eontribiite materially to the interest and popn- 
laiity of the pieeent woilc Obeeniity is held to be 
one of the prime sonroes of the snbtime; and it is 
m sobjeet worthy of investigatioo, how far the snb- 
hmiij of a work may depend upon its author being 
either entirely unknown, or only suspected by the 
public However this may be, certain it is, that a 
detected authory like a detected criminal, does not 
stand the best chance of being admired by his friends. 
Having now told all we know of our auf hori we shall 
proceed to account for the manner in which the pres- 
ent work fell into the hands of the editor, who has 
lost no time in giving it (as the genteel phrase is) to 
the worid. 

In the course of last summer there died in the 
neighbourhood of the city a very wealthy old gentle- 
man, whose heirs, according to a pious and long- 
established custom, quarrelling about the division 
of the estate, it was disposed of at public auction. 
Among his most valuable possessions was a large 
library containing many rare books and manuscripts, 
whksh, being of no use to the heirs, were sold for 
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what they would bring. The manuscript firom which 
^1 the following tales have been selected was one of 

these. It was a prime favourite with the worthy old 
gentleman, who used to read it to his family with 
\ great effect of a long winter's evenings and it is re- 

j,; corded that not one of them ever fell asleep on these 

occasions, except when they were very tired. If the 
reader requires any other proof of the exccUence of 
the manuscript, he will doubtless find it in a perusal 
of the foUowing tales, which are faithfully printed 
from the original, with the exception of a few slight 
alterations in the spelling, which we have made on 
the authority of Mr. Webster's truly valuable diction* 
ary. How the deceased old gentleman came by the 
' manuscript is not exactly known : but Mr. Abraham 
Acker has some remote idea of hearing, or dreaming 
he heard, our author about a year before his death 
boast with no small degree of exultation, that he had 
sold a manuscript work, which cost him only eighteen 
years' labour, for fifteen silver dollars, to an old gen- 
tleman living in the vicinity of New York. .There 
can be no hesitation in believing this must have been 
the identical work a selection from which is now of- 
fered to the public, especially when we assure the 
reader that Mr. Acker assured us, that he almost 
recollects crossing the ferry about this time with our 
author, who carried a large bundle of papers under 
his arm. This circumstance fastened itself on his 
memory, by the phenomenon which accompanied the 
old gentleman's return, to wit, the jingling of his 
pockets. 

Be this as it may, the deceased gentleman placed 
almost as high a value upon this acquisition as if it 




M Mnoai w m uxuowir authob. 

eoidd be ineed in m diieefc line £rom a Cojptio monae- 
teff in Upper BgjfL Wbetber thb wm owinff to 
its iatriiiBie Talnei or to its bdng unqnestioiiably 
unique^ mast be left to the jadgmeot of the reader. 
At alt ereots the po s>e<s or esteemed himself forta- 
nats while living'; bot died somewhat more than a 
twrivemonth agow IBs property) as we before pre- 
mised, was scdd| and has passed into the hands of 
sbangera The old boose was pnrohased and polled 
down hf a Ineky qpeeohtor in gas stod^ who began 
to bofld a irast wooden palaoe for his posterity to sell; 
bat he anlm'Jrily fiaukd before it was finishedi in con- 
s e qo e p c e of dipping a little too deep in a cotton* 
specnlafimii whereby he got neariy smothered, and 
was fidn to go bade to bis honest calling of a shaver.' 
Wliat was most to be regretted, however, was the 
sale and dispersion of the old gentleman's library, 
consisting, among other valuables, of Souvenirs, mag- 
azines, romances, novels, tale^, lying reports of socie- 
ties, orations, biographies, and poems, all of the very 
latest production. This was done by the authority 
of persons whose names we forbear to drag before 
the world, although we cannot but regret that dispo- 
sition to slight learning, so prevalent in this busy, 
thriving, and opulent metropolis. For our humble 
part, we were not so fortunate as to inherit any thing 
£nom our father but a good name ; but, if we had, we 
would not have sold his old mansion-housci provided 
he had left one, so long as we could have kept it with- 
out robbing others of their due. Far less would we 
have disposed of those books that bore his venerated 
name— those ^ dead friends,'' as the Indians beauti- 
fblly describe them, which were the blessing of his 
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leisure, the fountains of his wisdom, the companions 
;^ of his old age, — to purchase all the luxuries of mod* 

ern frippery. But we beg pardon of all weeping heirs 
and melancholy legatees, for this digression. 

It was truly mortifying, as showing the uncertain 
tenure of immortal fame, to see the treasures of fashion- 
able literature knocked down for almost nothing, by 
the ignorant, unfeeling auctioneer, who, it was ap- 
. parent, had no more respect for books than a Turk. 
Some one indeed bid oflf Miss Edgcworth at a high 
price, which seemed to astonish the man of the ham« 
mer, who observed she had been long out of date. 
^^You are mistaken," replied the purchaser; ^wit, 
and a keen observation of life and manners, based 
on good sense, can never be out of date, though they 
may be out of fashion." The English annuals were 
struck off to a picture-virtuoso, who declared his in- 
tention of cutting out the plates, and throwing the 
rest away. The American Souvenirs were knocked 
on the head by an unlucky observation from a spruce 
Englishman, who observed that they had not cost one 
tenth as much as ^ The Keepsake," which had been 
got up at an expense of eleven thousand guineas. 
The purchaser of The Keepsake, on hearing this, fan- 
cied he had got possession of a treasure, though he 
had only gained the sweepings of English literature, 
sanctioned by popular names, and embellished with a 
parcel of engravings from worn-out plates. Don Juan 
was bought by a young gentleman in whiskers, who 
was educating himself for a roud ; and The Corsair, 
by a black-looking, weather-beaten, mysterious person, 
who was shrewdly suspected of being one of the gang 
of pirates dispersed and annihilated by the gallant 
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Commodare Porter, The Lovea of the Angel^Lit- 
Ue*» Poems, and diven* others of the ftame ainhor, 
were purchai»ed for almost nothing by a middle aged 
lady dressed in the extmvagance of the mode, whom 
I afterwards recognized at the policen^ourt as the mi 5^ 
trcfia of a dUorderly house. Another^ but staid, grave 
female, in a plaid cloak, secured a bushel of the latest 
popular £ngtii»h poetry, for the use of her nuraftry, 
obi^enring that euch had been the rapid ^^develop- 
ment'* of mind within a few years past, that the little 
children turned up their noses at Giles Gingerbread 
and Goody Two* Shoes* In short, a fashionable au- 
ibor^ who thought himself 8ure of immortality, might 
here have received a mortifying lesson of the transi- 
tory nature of popular applausci and sighed over the ' 
antidpation of speedy oblivion. The last and most 
lamentable of these sacrifices was that of the London 
Literary Gazette and Blackwood's Magazine, which 
were bought for six cents a volume, by a famous' gro- 
cer, who, comparatively speaking, hath destroyed more 
valuable works in the course of his business than were 
consumed in the Alexandrian Library. 

It may be asked why we ourselves did not appropri- 
ate some of these inefEaible varieties. Well, we had 
reasons for dccUning, which, however old-fashioned 
and obeolete, are not the worst in the world. We were 
fSdn to limit ourselves to the purchase of the manu- 
script to which we have so flrequently alluded, for a 
sum which will be kept k profound secret Whether 
it was so large as to amount to an imprudence on our 
part, or so small as to entitle the work to the scorn of 
all &8hionable readers, is a mystery between ourselves 
and the auctioneer, who hath sworn by his hammer 
not to raveal it except to posterity. 
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h Before concluding this interesting portion of our 

If editorial laboarS| we will pause one moment, in order 

to anticipate the cavils of certain critics, who, we fore- 
see, will be inclined to make themselves amends for 
11 not being able to find fault with the work itself (with* 

1^ out doing violence to their consciences), by denying 

the claims of our author to his own labours. Doubt- 
less they will insist that there is nothing in the his- 
*^| tory and character of our author, or in the scanty 

].l information derived from Mr. Acker, to justify the 

^ assumption of his being capable of inditing talcs dis- 

l?, playing a knowledge of life and an acquaintance with 

the fashionable world such as is found in the follow- 
ing work. 

But let these gentleman-cavillers, who think they 
are marvellously conversant with high life, because 
they have read the Trip to Brighton and Almacks, 
and perhaps figured at the tea-parties of some rich 
broker — let them be quiet, as becomes them. They 
know no more of fashionable life than the authors of 
these works, or the broker himself; and may be lik- 
ened to the mouse who fancied he had tasted the 
cream of the cheese, when he had only nibbled at 
the rind. Let them be told, and shut their mouths 
thereafter for ever, that there is no place in which a 
keen observer can attain to a clearer knowledge of 
the foibles and peculiarities of fashionable women, 
than in a fashionable store or tip-top milliner's. 
Where is it that they are so often found? and where 
else do they exhibit their tastes and propensities so 
frankly? It is there that their little caprices, their 
indecision, their extravagances, and all the changeable 
■ilk of their characters, are exhibited without disguise; 
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mod it was doubtless while blowing his cracked flate 
behind the coQiiter that our author attained to that 
intimate know'ledge as well as nice perception of 
clmraeteri so agreeably exhibited in the following 
work, which, from having been written in that para- 
dise of musketoes, Statcn Inland, at the sign of the 
"Good Woman," he hath sportively called, ** Tales 
OF THE Goon Woman." 

To that class of ill-natured and prying readers 
wh^nh is rvrr finding out personal nlfusinris and in* 

dhidiial characters in the most inoooent'geiienilitiefli 
w wiD content oonehree with etatiog that oor author 
certainlj died at least ten years ago, acoording to the 
testiiDony of Mr. Ackeri who bos some idea of having 
attended his fnneraL This single fact, we trust, will 
serre to do away all suspicion of any allusion to the 
fiishionable society of toKlay, since every body knows 
that a very large portion of those who figure as lead- 
ers in the beau monde^ at presenty were utterly un- 
known at that time. 

lUm Ton. April U,W». 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Since writing the above we have had another inter- 
view with young Mr. Ackeri who distinctly recollects 
that he either heardi or dreamed he heardi our author 
insinuate that he was the identical person who some 
£bw years since figured^ in the old National AdvocatCi 
as * Thb IiAnr Of thb Cogkkd Hats.'' 
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** Sure be hu A drum in hla moothl 
Clap an old druni-hoad to bit feat, 
And draw tha thundar downwaid.** 

BlUUMOXT AMD Fj 

CHAPTER I., 



THE PROLOGUE, 

mSIIB M MXABOlf in THX BOILflCO OF BOOO, AS WILL AS » BOASmiO 

TllKSf. 

It was one of those hypocritical spring morningSi 
so peculiar to our western climci when the light, 
cheering sunshine invites abroad to taste the balmy 
air, but when, if you chance to accept the invitationi 
you will be saluted by a killing, piercing, sea-monster 
of a breeze, which chills the genial current of the soul, 
and drives you shivering to the fireside to warm your 
fingers and complain for the hundredth time of the 
backwardness of the season. In short, it was a non- 
descript day, too hot for a great coat^ and too cool to 
go without one; when one side of the street was 
broiling in the sun, tlie other freezing in the shade. 

Mr. Lightfoot Lee was seated at the breakfast table 
with his only daughter. Miss Lucia Lightfoot Lee, 
one of the prettiest alliterations ever seen. She was 
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mmking up ber opinions for the day, £nom tbe^Iatest 
number of the London Uterary Oaiette, and mark:- 
ing with a gold aelf^sharpening pencil a list of books 
approred by that infallible oracle, for the circolating 
library. Mi. Lee was oocnpied with matters of more 
importance. He held his watch in one hand, a news- 
paper in the other. By the way, if I wished to iden- 
tify a North- American beyond all qaestioni I would 
exhilHt bun reading a newspaper. Bat at present 
Mr. Lee seemed employed in studying his watch, 
rather than the paper. He had good reasons for it; 

Mr. Lightfoot Lee was exceedingly particular in 
boiling his cggis which he was accustomed to say le- . 
quired more discretion than any other branch of the 
great art of cookery. The preparations for this criti- 
cal affair were always made with due solemnity. 
First, Mr. Lee sat with his watch in his hand, and the 
parlour door, as well as all the other doors down to 
the kitchen, wide open. At the parlour door stood 
Juba, bis oldest, most confidential servant At the 
end of the hall leading to the kitchen stood Pompi 
the coachman ; at the foot of the kitchen stairs stood 
Benjamin, the footman; and Dolly, the cook, was 
watching the skillet «<It boils," cried Dolly: ''It 
boils,'' said Benjamin; ''It boils,'' said Pompey the 
great: and, " It boils," echoed Juba, Prince of Numi- 
dia. " Put them in," said Mr. Lee: " Put them in," 
said Juba : " Put them in," said Pomp : and, " Put them 
in," cries Dolly, as she dropped the eggs into the skil- 
let Exactly a minute and a half afterwards, by his 
stop-watch, Mr. Lee called out, " Done ; " and, " done ", 
was repeated from mouth to mouth, as before. The 
pe r fection of the whole process consisted in Dolly's 
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whipping out the eggs in half a second firom the last 
echo of the critical, ^ done.'' 

The eggs were boiled to his satisfaction ; and Mr. 
Lee ate, and pondered over the newspaper, by turns. 
At length, all at once he started up in a violent com- 
motion, and stumped about the room, exclaiming in 
an under tone to himself, " Too bad — too bad." 

"What is the matter, father?" said Lucia; "is 
4 a y®^^ ®88 overdone, or are you suffering the excrucia* 

ting pangs of the gout, or enduring the deadly inilic* 
tion of a hepatic paroxysm ? " 

" Hepatic fiddle-stick ! I wish to heaven you would 
talk English, Lucia." 

" My dear sir, you know English now is very dif* 
ferent from what it was when you learned it" 

" I know it, I know it," said he ; " it is as different 
as a Quaker bonnet from a French hat I see I must 
go to school again. You and Mr. Goshawk talk 
Greek to me." 

** Mr. Goshawk is a poet, sir." 

"Well, there is no particular reason why a poet 
should not talk like other people, at least on common 
subjects." 

" Ah! sir, the poet's eye is always in a fine frenzy 
rolling. He sees differently from other people — to 
him the sky is peopled with airy beings." 

" Ay; gnats, flies, and deviPs-darning-needles," said 
Mr. Lee, pettishly. Lucia was half-angry, and put 
up a lip as red as a cherry. 

" Ah ! too bad, too bad," continued Mr. Lee, stump- 
ing about again with his hands behind hinu 

" What is too bad, sir ? " said Lucia, anxiously. 

" What is too bad 7 " cried he furiously, advancing 
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tofwaidt Iwr with his fist doabled ; <* thmt pappy^High- 
fidd, has not got the fint honour after all, I see by the 
papci;^ The bloddiead! I had set my heart upon it| 
and, see here!, he is at the tail of his class." 

«b that all? Why, &ther, I am glad to hear a 
Ifr. Goshawk assores me that genius despises the 
timmmds of scfadastic msti and soars on wings of 
polished'' 

* Wings of a goosey" cried the old gentleman. 
Hs had a provoking way of intermpting Lnda in 
her flights; aadp liad she not been one of the best- 
natored of the asnre tribei she wookL haye some- 
times lost her temper. 

^Hell'bc home to-morrow — Fve a great mind to- 
kick him out of doors." 

"Whom, dear father?" 

« Why, Highfield, to be sure." 

"For what, sir?" 

""For not getting the first honour — the poppy! I 
wonldnH care a stiver, if I hadiiH set my heart upon 
it" And away the good man stumpedi again ejacu- 
lating, " Too bad, too bad — I shall certainly turn him 
out of doors." 

" Ah ! but if you do, sir, I shall certainly let him in 
again. I shall be glad to see my dear, good-natured 
cousin Charles once more, though he has not got the 
first honour," said Lucia, smiling. 

What more might have been said on this subject 
was cut short by the entrance, without ceremony, of 
Bfr. Diodorus Fairweather, a neighbour and most 
particular friend and associate of Mr. Lee. These 
two gentlemen had a sincere regard for each other, 
kqpt up in all its pristine vigour by the force of con- 
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trast One took every thing seriously; the other 
considered the world, and all things in it, a jest One 
worshipped the ancients ; the other maintained they 
were not worthy of tying the shoe-strings of the mod- 
erns. One insisted that the world was going back- 
ward; the other, that it was rolling onward in the 
path of improvement beyond all former example. 
One was a violent federalist ; the other a raging demo- 
crat They never opened their mouths without dis- 
agreeing, and this was the cement of their friendship. 
The mind of Mr. Lee was not fruitful, and that of 
Mr. Fairweather was somewhat sluggish in suggest- 
ing topics of conversation. Had they agreed in every 
thing they must have required a succession of sub- 
jects ; but uniformly differing, as they did on all oc- 
casions, it was only necessary to say a single word, 
whether it conveyed a proposition or not, and there 
was matter at once, for the day. 

^ A glorious morning," said Mr. Fairweather, rub* 
bing his hands. 
•M " I differ with you," said Mr. Lee. 

. m ^ It is a beautiful sunshine." 

^ But, my good sir, if you observe, there is a cold, 
wet, damp, hazy, opaque sky, through which the sun 
cannot penetrate; 'tis as cold as December." 

^'Tis as warm as June," said Mr. Fairweather, 
laughing. 

^ Pish ! " said Mr. Lee, taking up his hat mechani- 
cally, and following his friend to the door. They 
sallied forth without saying a word. At every comer, 
however, they halted, to renew the discussion ; they 
disputed their way through a dozen different streets, 
and finally returned home, the best friends in the 
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wodd, far thqf hid siristed eadi other in'gettiiig 
tiuaag^ tiie monung; Mr. Lee inTited Mr. Fbir- 
ireether to letmn to dinneri and he accepted. 

«Wdl,itdoeeiiot •igiiify,''iaid Itfir. Lee, bobbing 
Us chin up end down, as was Us costom when ntter- 
ng what he consideied an infidlible dictom,— «It 
does not signify, bat that Fairweather is enough 
to piofoke a saint I never saw soch an absurd, ob- 
stinMe^iU-natnred, passionate'' — 

«0, Cither!''— said Locia; "eTeiy body says Mr. 
Fsirweathef was never in a passion in Us lifiB.'' 

* Wdl, but he is the eause of passion in otheis, and 
tlMt k the worst Idnd of iO-nature.'' 



CHAPTER n. 

SSCntABT TO VMDMMMTAMDtMQ TtIM FIBtT* 

LiGHTFOOT Lee, Esq^ was a gentleman of an 
honourable family; hononrablci not only from its 
antiquityi but from the talentSi wortbi and services of 
its deceased members and its present representative. 
He possessed a large domain in one of the southern 
states, but preferred living in the city of New York 
during the period in which his daughter Lucia, who 
was his only child, was acquiring the accomplishments 
of a fashionable education. He was a good scholar, 
and had seen enough of the frippery of life to relish 
the beauties of an unaffected simplicity in speech and 
action. He could not endure to hear a person talking 
fiv efiect, or disturbing the pleasant, unstudied chit- 
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chat of a social party, by fall-mouthed declamations, 
and inflated nothings delivered with all the pomp of 
an oracle. Grimace and affectation of every kind be 
despised ; and, among the affectations of the day, that 
which is vulgarly called a bluenitocking made him the 
most impatient Among the admirers whom the beauty 
and fortune of Lucia attracted around her, his most 
favourite aversion was a Mr. Fitzgiles Croshawk, who 
wrote doggerel rhymes almost equal to Lord Byron ; 
and whose conversation perpetually reminded him, as 
he said, of a falling meteor, which, when handled, 
proves to be nothing but a jelly — a cold, dull mass, 
that glitters only while it is shooting. 

Lucia, on the contrary, though naturally a fine, sen- 
sible girl, full of artless simplicity, and free from all 
pretence or affectation, admired Mr. Ooshawk exces- 
sively. He had written much, thought little, and 
spoken a great deal He had been admired by un- 
questionable judges, as the best imitator extant; and 
had .passed the ordeal of the London Litcmry Gkizette. 
He was the greatest prodigal on earth — in words; 
and it was impossible for him to say the simplest 
thing without rising into a certain lofty enthusiasm, 
flinging his metaphors about like sky-rockets, and ser* 
pentining around and around his subject like an en- 
amoured cock-pigeon. 

Our heroine, for such is Lucia, was, we grieve to 
say il^ a little of the azure tint She was not exactly 
blue, but she certainly inhabited that stripe of the 
rainbow ; and, when reflected on by the bright rays of 
Mr. Fitzgiles Goshawk, was sometimes of the deepest 
shade of indiga Then her words were mighty ; her 
criticisms, peremptory ; her tones, decisive ; and her 

4 
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entlniiiasni, iboogh it might not be withoat effect 
Wtts certminly witbont cause. At timesi bowereri 
wben not excited by tbe immediate contact of a con- 
genial spiriti sbe wonld become siroplci natnrali toncb- 
ing, aflfectingy and lovely. Instead of standing on 
stiltsi striTing at wit, and challenging admirationi she 
wonld lemind one of Allwortby's description of 
Sophia Western. **! neter^*^ says that good man 
* heard any thing of pcrtness, or what is called repar- 
teci oot of her month ; no pretence to wit, mnch less 
to that kind of wisdom which is the result of great 
learning and experiencei the affectation of which, in a 
young woman, is as absnrd as any of the affectations 
of an ape.** Truth obliges us to say, that Lucia only 
realized this fine sketch of a young woman, when act* 
ing from the unstudied impulises of nature, among her 
familiar domestic associates, where she did not think 
it worth her white to glitter. Among the azure hose 
of the fashionable world, she strove to shine, the 
sun of the magic circle, until one turned away, as 
from the sun, not in admiration of its blurting mid- 
day splendours, but to seek relief in the more inviting 
twilight of an ordinary intellect In short, our heroine 
was an heiress, a belle, a beauty; and, would it were 
not so, a blue-stocking — or, in the exalted phrase- 
ology of the day, an azure hose. 

The moroing after the conversation recorded in our 
first chapter, Highficld arrived. The old gentleman 
did not kick him out of doors as he threatened ; and 
Loda, though she did not therefore signalize herself 
by letting him in, received him with a smile and a 
hand of gentle wdcome-^one as bright as the sun* 
beam, the other as soft as a ray of the moon. The 
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old gentleman was stiff — very stiff; Charles was his 
favourite nephew; he had brought him up, and in- 
tended, as he said, to make a man of him. 

<« Well, uncle,'' said Charles, <« I hope I did not 
disappoint you. I promise you I studied night and 
day.** 

*^ Mischief, I suppose,'' said the other, gruffly. 

** A little sometimes, uncle ; but I minded the main 
chance. I hope you are satisfied." 

^ No, sir — I'm not satisfied, sir — dam'me, sir, if I 
will be satisfied, and dam'me if I ever forgive you ! " — 
and the good gentleman stumped about according to 
custom. 

Charles looked at Lucia, as if to inquire the mean* 
ing of this explosion; and Lucia looked most mis- 
chievously mysterious, but said nothing. 

^ Pray, sir," said Highfield, who on some occasions 
was as proud as Lucifer, ^pray, sir, how have I 
merited this reception from my benefactor?" 

** Tve a great mind to turn you out of my doors." 

** I can go without turning, sir." And he took up 
his hat 

^Answer me, sir — are you not a great block- 
head ? " 

^ If I am, uncle, nature made me so." 

^ I've a great mind to send you back to coUegei 
and make you go aU over your studies again." 

"What! the Greek alphabet — the Pons Asinorum 
— the plus and the minus — the labour of all labours, 
a composition upon nothing — and the worry of all 
worries, the examination? Spare me, unde, thb 
time." 

" You deserve it, you blockhead." 
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* My ezodfent friend and benebetor,'' iaid Chailesi 
appnMcliiiig and taking his nnde^s hand, ^^if I have 
oftnded yon, I most solemnly dedaie it was without 
intention. If I have done any thing nnwortiiy of 
myself or displeasing to you; or if I have omitted 
any act of duty, gratitude, or aflEsetion, tell me of it 
frankly, and frankly will I offer eseose and make 
atonement What have I done, or left undone f* 

I deehure, thought Lucia, that puts me in mind of 
Ifi; Goshawk — how eloquent! 

The tears came into the dd gentleman's eyes at 
tUs appeal of his nephew. 

** You've missed the first honour,'' esdaimed he^ 
with a burst of indignation, ming^ with affMstion ; 
«OCharies! Charles!'' 

^ Indeed, uncle, I have not I gained it honestly 
and fruriy, against one of the finest fellows in the 
worldf though I say it" 

«« What! you did gain it ? " 

« Ay, uncle," 

^ And you spoke the valedictory?" 

^I did, sir. The newspapers, I perceive, made a 
mistake, owing to a similarity between my name and 
that of the bead dunce of the class. I shoald have 
written to let you know, but I wanted to have the 
pleasure of tilling it roysclfl'' 

** My dear Charles ! ", cried the old gentleman, ^ give 
me your hand; I ought to have known you inherited 
the first honour from your mother. There never was 
a Lee that did not carry away the first honour every- 
where. But these blundering newspapers — the other 
day they put my name to an advertisement of a* 
three-story house with foUing doors and marine man* 
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i >> tel-pieces. Lucia, come berci yoa baggage, and wish 

me joy.'* 
" I can't, father; Fm jealous." 
:^!; ^ Pooh! you shall love him as well as I do, before 

■ ;5 you are as old as I am." 

^ Hum, thought Lucia, that is more than you know, 

; f^ father. When Lucia retired, she could not help think- 

' '''' ing of this prophecy of the old gentleman. ^ He cer» 

tainly is handsome; but then what is beauty in a 
man? It is intellect, genius, enthusiasm — mind, 
L^l mind alone, — bear witness earth and heaven!, that 
constitutes the divinity of man. Certainly his eyes 

are as bright as and his person tall, straight, and 

elegant But then what are these to the lofty aspi* 

rations of Genius ? I wonder if he can waltz. He 

must be clever, for he gained the first honour. But 

then Mr. Goshawk says that none but dull boys make 

a figure at college. And then he talks just like a 

'I common person. I wonder if he can write poetry; 

for I am determined never to marry a man that is 

not inspired. He certainly is much handsomer than 

Mr. Goshawk; but then Mr. Goshawk uses such 

beautiful language! I declare I sometimes hardly 

\, know what he is saying. My cousin certainly is 

handsome, but his coat don't fit him half so well as 

Mr. Goshawk's." 

> How much longer this cogitation might have con* 

j tinned no one can divine ; for the young lady was at 

^ this crisis called away to accompany her relative, 

Mrs. Ck>ates, one of the smallest of small ladies, and 

for that reason sometimes called by her mischievous 

particular friends, in her absence, Mrs. Petticoats. 

i Mrs. Coates was educated in England, as was the 
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\ with tiie better soii of ooIonuitB before the Bev- 
olutioiit mod is the fiishion etili among upstart people, 
who have not gottea o\[er the oolooial feeling. She 
had in early life married an Eng^Ush officer connected 
with the skirts of one or two titled fainiliesi with 
whose name$ the good lady was perfectly familiar. 
Her convevMitioni when not literary, or liqaorary as 
she termed it, was all retrospectiTei and she talked 
wooderfiilly of Sir Qondesley Shovel and Sir Rich- 
ard Gammon, together with divers lords and ladies of 
the ooort-ealendar. Her toryism was invincible, and 
if tiiere was any body in the world she hated pa^t 
all hnman ondentanding, it was ^ that Bonaparte,'' 
as she called him. Her favourite topics were the de- 
velopment—which she was pleased to call devilope- 
ment — of the infant mind; the progress of the age; 
the march of intellect ; and the wonderful properties 
of the steam-engine, which she considered altogether 
superior to any man-machine of her acquaintance, 
except Mr. Fitzgilcs Goshawk. Though in the main 
a well-principled woman, there was a cold selfishness 
in her character, and a minute attention to her own 
pleasure and accommodation, to the neglect of other 
people, that effectually prevented her ever being ad- 
mired or beloved. It was a favourite boast with her, 
that no nation understood the meaning of the word 
comfort but the English; to which her cousin, Mr. 
Lee, would sometimes retort, by affirming it was 
no wonder, since no people ever thought more of 
their own comfort and less of that of others. 

Bfrs. Coates sent to invite Lucia to go out with 
her, to assist in the selection of a ribbon, which was 
alvraya a matter of great delicacy and circumspection 
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with Mrs. Petticoats. She admired Mr. Goshawk 
beyond all other human beings, because he wrote so 
like Lord Byron, and spoke like a whirlwind. ^ Ah, 
Lucy," would she say, ^ he will make an extinguished 
man, will that Mr. Goosehawk.** 



CIIAPTER ra. 

Air AXURB MORKUra. 

After visiting three hundred and sixty^five stores, 
Mrs. Coates at length selected a ribbon of sixteen 
colours, and, finding the morning was not yet alto- 
gether wasted, proposed a visit to Miss Appleby, at 
whose house one was always sure of hearing all the 
news of the literary world. They found that lady 
surrounded by Mr. Goshawk and two or three azures, 
all talking high matters. Mr. Goshawk was not only 
a very ^ extinguished " but a very extraordinary man : 
he was always either trotting up and down the streets, 
or visiting ladies and talking at corners. He never 
seemed to study, nor did it appear how he got his 
knowledge ; but, certain it is, he knew almost every i ^ 
thing. He could tell how many rings Miss Edge-''^^^ 
worth wore on the forefinger of her left hand, and 
how many panes of glass there were in the great 
Gothic window of Sir Walter's study. Ho knew 
the name of the author of Pelham — the writer of 
every article in the Edinburgh and Quarterly — and 
the editor of the London Literary Grazette was not a 
more infallible judge of the merit of books. Indeed, 
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Ifn. CSoatet used to remuki * His knowledge seems 
sbsolotdj inchewmtive, and I wonder bow be finds 
iinie to digest if* Besides Mr. Gosbawk, tbere was 
Mr. Poddingfaanii a solid gentleman wbo bad so 
oveiciiltinkled a thin-soiled intellect that be prema* 
tnidy tamed it into a pine-barreni Bfr. Paddleford, 
Mr. P ro ss cr y Bfr. Both, a grumbling sententiarian critic, 
and Bfiss Orerend, secretary to a charitable fnnd and 
member of an esecative committee of Greek ladies. 

I wish my deariy beloTed readers conld have been 
present at thb congeries of stars; for it is impossible 
to do justice to the flights of fimcyi the vasti incom- 
piehensiUe nothingSi the arrogant commonplacesi and 
the hard words, sported by oar azore coterie. Here 
was a dwarfish thought dressed in gigantic words, 
and there a little toad of an idea swelled to the size 
of an ox, and ready to burst with its own importance ; 
here a deplorable mixture of false metaphor and true 
nonsense, and there a little embryo of meaning, gasi>- 
ing for life and groaning under a heap of rubbish. 
No little sparks of innocent, unstudied vivacity ; no 
easy chit-chat, such as diverts and rests the mind; 
no rambling interchange of sentiment ; no gentle un- 
dertones, or musical, good-humoured responses. All 
were talking for effect, all striving for the palm of 
eloquent declamation, and bending their little stub- 
bora bows, as if, like Sagittarius, they were going to 
bring down a constellation at the first shot 

Though I fed the impossibility of doing justice to 
this superfine palaver, yet will I attempt a sketch, a 
shadow, a mere outline, of some portion, if it be only 
lor the benefit of the unlettered spinsters who as ye^ 
pcwhance, may not know what is meant by ^ power- 
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fol talking/' I confess the task is appalling, as it is 
unpleasant; for I do honestly and openly profess my* 
self to have a holy horror of loud, contentious discus- 
sions, aflfected enthusiasm, and ostentatious display 
either of wealth or talents. It is oflfensive in man : 
but in woman, dear woman, whose office is to soothe, 
not irritate ; whose voice should be soft as an echo of 
the mountain vales ; whose wit should be accidental ; 
whose enthusiasm, silent expression ; and whose em- 
pire resides in her graces, her smiles, her tears, her 
gentleness, and her virtues, — it makes me mad. It 
is laying down the cestus of Venus, to brandish the 
club of Hercules. 

^I insist upon it, Pclham is an immoral book,** 
said Miss Appleby. ^No man that cherishes the 
sacred principle, the vestal fire on which depended the 
existence of the Roman state, and all the social affini- 
ties that bind man and man together, could speak as 
the author does, of his mother." 

^ But my dear Miss Appleby," said Mr. Goshawk, 
^ the author is not accountable for every thing in his 
book, any more than a father can be made to answer 
for the crimes of his children. The argument I would 
superinduce upon this predication is this," 

^But sir-r-r," said the Johnsonian Puddinghara, 
cutting in — <«sir, the author of a bad book is guilty 
of a crime against society. Society, sir, is a congeries 
of certain people, whose various inflections, deflec- 
tions, and" — 

"My dear Puddingham," roared Mr. Roth, "the 
book is immoral in the perception, conception, execu- 
tion, and catastrophe; sir" — 

"Sir Cloudesley Shovel," — said Mrs. Coates; but 
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flftme; udt** added he with a fmfle,<<it is the bun- 
■CM of a young man, like mei to listen rather than 
pieach. I beg paidon for my long qpeech.'' 

GkMhawk ahmgged hie ehookferBi and looked at 
Lneia, as if to sayi her coosin Charles was an every* 
day sort of person. Locia thooght Us sentiments tol- 
erable enoQffik; bat what superior man ever talked 
such plain En|^isht Goshawk was determined to 
pot down this new pretender at onee. 

« SiTi'' said he, pompously, ^do yon mean to deny 
that passion is the sool of eloqnenee; the marrow of 
poetry; the rainbow which connects the overarching 
skies of fiusqr, feelinj^ and imagination ; the star that 
flashes conviction; sprinkles the dews of heaven on 
the head of the thirsty traveller; refines, delights, 
invigorates, and entmnces ; gives to the scimitar of 
the poet its brightness ; to the dagger of the orator 
its point; to the ardonr of love its purple blossoms; 
and to the fire of revenge its blushing fraits ? ^ 

**Beaatiful! beantiful!" sighed Lucia; ^ what a 
flow of language! What a torrent of redundant 
ideas! What a congeries of metaphors!''— and she 
sighed again. The fact is, that (Soshawk rolled out 
these incomprehensible nothings with such an impos- 
ing enthusiasm, such a rapidity of utterance, that it 
is hardly a reflection on Lucia's good sense that she 
admired them. It is only on paper that nonsense 
never escapes detection. 

** Goshawk," said Highfield, ^ I hate argument It 
is as bad as fighting before ladies." 

** Hate argument!" cried they all together, and lit- 
tie IjQcia among the loudest — ^hate argument!" 

**I confess it; Td rather talk nonsense by the 
month, than argue by the hour." 
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'^Hate argument!^ cried Mr* Goshawk; ^why, it 
is the hone on which the imagination is brought to its 
brightest edge.'' 

^ What a beautiful figurei'' said Lucia; ^ he talks 
like a rainbow." 

^fHate argument!" cried the illustrious Pudding* 
ham; — ^let me tell you, sir, the great Johnson con* 
sidered argument as a cudgeli with which every man 
should be furnished, to defend himself and knock 
down his adversaries." 

^ What a charming metaphor!" said Lucia, with 
enthusiasm. 

^ Metaphor!" said Mrs. Coates, — ^can you see it 
in the daytime ? Do show me where it is, I should 
like to see its tail in the daytime." 

^ My dear aunt," said Lucia, excessively mortified, 
^ my dear aunt, you mean the meteor." 

^ Child," said the other, ^ don't irrigate me. I 
know the difference between a metaphor and a me- 
teor, as well as you da The Liquorary Gazette could 
tell me that" 

^ Pray, sir," said Goshawk to Highfidd, pompouslyi 
•* what do they learn at college ? " 

« Why, a little logic, and" — 

^ And what is logic but argument? " said the other. 

M My good sir, no two things can be more distinct 
I have heard thousands of arguments in which 
there was no more logic than in the couplet of the 
primer— 

•Xcnctthed^mtdiddk, 
And to moat jou aod L* ** 

^ And do you mean to deny the conclusion t" said 
the other, with his usual enthusiasm. 
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«Not I,** Mid HighfieU, eaieleady; «I bare lu 
tiie fessi doabt of it I only deny that yon and 
■hall die becanae Xeixes the great *did die."* 

To an enthneiaetie dedamatory person by profe 
■ion» there is nothing so diffieolt to parry, as a littl< 
pbuni direet, coinnion<4pense| eonveyed in simple an 
brief wordSi Bfr. Goshawk was actually puxsled; s 
he contented himself with asking, rather contemi 
tnonsly, 
« And is this all they teach at college f 
*By no means; I learnt exactly bow many nol 
and apples mtyros had for his supper.'' 

Bin Goshawk, it is beUered, never beard of bi 
four poets -» the Great Unknown, Lord Byron, M 
Moore, and himselfl He neither understood wh 
Tityrus was, nor comprehended the sly rebuke of tli 
I reply. The indii^ppDsable armour of affectation is a 

I I alwolute insensibility to ridicule. 

I ^ *Oh! what a beautiful alliteration," exclaime 

I : Lucia, who was dipping into Mr. Thomas Moore. 

I 2 **AAmH that was AiMMimi|;htA(yw for it Acrt."* 

i ! * Charming ! charming! " added she, repeating it 1 

j Highfield, who insisted that he could make a fini 

I alliteration, extempore. 

! i ** If you do, rU net you a silk purse," said Lucia. 

; ; «« Done," said HighBeld:— 

I i « If igr mod MeridSuaooaUsiitBtttkiM.*« 

I ' ^ Only make a rhyme to it, and I will add a wati! 

I :. diain," said the young lady. 

^ Nonsense ! " said Luda, blushing a little. 

* You asked for rhyme, not reason. I insist npc 
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it| Fve won.'' The company was called upon to 
decide. 

•* There's no sublimity," said Groshawk. 

** No powerful pathos," said Miss Ovcrend. 

^ No exquisite tenderness," said Paddleford. 

^ No romantic feeling," said Miss Appleby. 

^ No meaning," said Mr. Roth, pompously. 

** No connexion of sense," said Puddingham. 

^ It finds no He Cow * in my feelings," said Mrs 
Ck>ates. 

'4-}*% Highfield was proceeding to prove that his two 

) ;/ 1 lines contained all the essentials of first-rate poetry, 
',-;1 when, luckily for his fame, a young lady came in 
r;-;| with a new hat, of the latest Paris fashion. The 
force of nature overcame tlic force of afiectation ; and 
the ladies all flocked round the new bonnet, leaving 
the icputation of our hero, as a bard, to its fate. 

jR^r this the conversation turned on more sublu* 
nary Things. 

**Do;you know," said Miss Traddle, the young 
lady in 'the fashionable bonnet, ^ Do you know that 
the Briairs have hired a splendid hotel, in Paris ? " 

"What)'" said little Mrs. Coates, «*do they keep 
tavern ? 'Well, for my part, I never thought them as 
rich as s^me people did. I'm sorry for poor, dear 
Mrs. Briar." 

"They have been presented at court!" said Miss 
Traddle. ** What, tavern-keepers presented at court! 
O, but its only a French court," quoth Mrs. Coates, 
quite satisfied. 

The information, however, stirred up, among the 

• Tht intelligent mdfir need btnll/ be toU thUiU Mwit Um fiuhlo^ 
abU pfooondatlon of echo, in England. — [AaUkorJl 
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im7e.% ft violent degree of envy, at the good fortune 
of the happy Briars. 

* For my part,'* said Miss Appleby, who had been 
abroad, but was never presented — •* for my part, I 
ftlway» declined going to court. Every body told me 
it WBS a stupid burliness;'* and she aigbed at the 
good fortune of the Briars* 

** What a delightful thing it mast be to get into the 
first society » abroad," said Miss Traddle. 
** Why BO?'* asked Highfield 

* Wby» why because it is of such high rank — so 
refitied — so literary — so genteel — so much superior 
to the ftocicty here." 

^ Who told you so, ADss Traddle?" 

•* Why, Mrs* Vincent ; you know she was at court" 

" Whatj bin flingland I '* said Mrs, Coates^ in as- 
tonishment ^ 

^ Yes, indeed ; and at the sheep-shearing at .* jlk- 
ham ; and the lord mayor's ball ; and Almacks.'^' 

^What| Almacks!'* cried Miss Appleby, and al- 
most fainted. / 

*^ At Almanack's!" exclaimed Mrs. Ck>atesf ^ I dont 
believe a word of it Why I could **never get 
there myself, though Sir Cloudesley Shovel and Sir 
Richard Gammon both made interest for me. Mrs. 
Vincent, indeed !, the daughter of a shaver^ and wife 
of a 1 don't believe a word on't" '^ 

Poor Mrs. Vincent! bow they all bated her for 
being at Almacks. \ 

^ And why not? " said Highfield. 

«« Because," said Mrs. Coates, ^ they wouldn't admit 
the goddesa Dinah, if she was to rise from the dead. 
Were you ever abroad, Mr* Highfield ? " 

^No^butlinteodtogooMof these dayi. I wish 
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to undeceive myself, and get rid of that monstrouA 
bugbear, the superiority of every thing foreign, which 
is inculcated by books and by every thing we see and 
hear, from our youth upwards." 

" What," said they all, with one voice, ** you don't 
believe in the superiority of foreign literature ? " 

** Not of the present day." 

" Nor foreign manners ? " 

" No, nor morals either." 

" Nor of French cookery ? " quoth Puddingham. 

" Nor of English poetry ? " quoth Goshawk. 

" Nor of Italian skies ? " quoth Miss Overend, en- 
thusiastically. 

"Nor of London porter?" exclaimed Mrs. Coates. 

" No, no, no, no," replied Highficld, good humour^ 
edly, yet earnestly; — "as to your Italian skies, a 
friend of mine assured me he was three months in 
Italy, and never saw a clear sky. The truth is, we 
take our ideas of Italian skies from English poets, 
who, not having an opportunity of seeing the sun 
at home, above once or twice a year, vault into rap- 
tures with the delight of sunshine on the Continent. 
Those of our countrymen who judge for themselves 
have assured me that, in no part of Europe have they 
ever seen such beautiful blue skies, such starry firma- 
ments, and such a pure transparent air, as our sum- 
mers and autumns present almost every day and 
every night And as to their Venus de Medici, I 
need not go out of the room to satisfy myself that 
there is no necessity for a voyage to Europe to meet 
goddesses that shame all the beauties of antiquity;" 
and he bowed all round, to the ladies, who each took 
the compliment to herself, and pardoned his nume^v 

6 




oas heresies, on the scor^ of hb orthodoxy in one pap* 
tieular. 

" 1 am exactly the height of the Venoa de Medi- 
ciite," iaid little Mrs. Coatcs j and forgot the slander 
on the Etiglish »kiea, " You mean to go to Europe, 
and vigit Almanack^s, of course." 

*• For what-, tnndam T To see a company of well- 
d replied men and women, who look exactly like our- 
selves — only the ladies are not half so handaomet 
nor do thny dance half so well ? No, if I go abroad 
at all, It wilt be to learn properly to estimate the hap- 
pine«ts of my own country, 

The ladies, though they could not get over the silly 
and vulgar notioit of the superiority of everything 
abroad, all thought Highfield a very poUte, agreeable 
young fellow ; and Lucia found herself on the very 
thmhold of reliahing a little common-sense. The 
party soon after separated, having spent a most im- 
proving morning. 



CHAPTER IV. 

mm OBBAT ADTASTAOCi ABUUIO FaOM HAVDm A DnoRxsr 



Though years bring with them wisdom, yet there is 
one lesson the aged seldom learn, namely, the man- 
agement of youthful feelings. Age is all head, youth 
all heart; age reasons, youth feels; age acts under 
the influence of disappointment, youth under the 
dominion of hope. What wonder, then, that they so 
•eldom agree? Mr. Lee had, for more than half a 
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score of yearsi been pondering on the beautiful con* 
gruity of a match between his daughter and his 
nephew. He bad enough for both ; they were of a 
corresponding age ; both handsome^ amiable^ and in- 
telligent; and they had been brought up together, 
t; y until within the last few years that Highfield remained 

at college. It was most reasonable, most likely, and 
most natural, that they should fall in love, marry, 
and be happy. Therefore he had long since deter- 
mined in his own mind, that they should fall in love, 
marry, and be happy. Alas! poor gentleman — even 
experience had failed in teaching him, that the most 
likely things in the world are the least likely to come 
to pass. He communicated his plans to his friend, 
Mr. Fairweather: — 

^ I intend Highfield shall live with us,'* said he, 
^ and thus he will have every opportunity to make 
himself agreeable." 

^ You had better forbid him the house,'* said the 
other. 

" Forbid him the I shall do no such thing,** 

said Mr. Lice, somewhat nettled; ^but you axe not 
serious ? " 

" Faith am L** 

"Howso?** 

Mr. Fairweather was of the Socratic school, with- 
out knowing much of Socrates; for he held the 
ancients in little respect 

" Have you not observed, my good friend,** said he, 
^ that matrimony does not in general answer the great 
end of human happiness ? ** 

" Now I tell you what, Mr. Fairweather, I know 
what you are after; you want to catch me in your 




GOofoQiidedf crooked interrogations; but it want do, I 
tell you it wont do, eir " Aaid Mr. Lee, chafing. 

** No, iiOt upon honour, I have no such intention ; 
only answer me frankly. Have you not made the 
observation ? *^ 

** Well, then, I have," answered Mr. Ijce, with some 
be^itationf and feeling exactly like a fly In the anticl- 
pattoti of being caught in a cobweU 

** Very well ; don't you think this anses from their 
seeing too much of each other — becoming too inti* 
mate — and thus losing the guard which the tittle, 
ialutary restraints of the con^jtitution of society inter* 
po5e before marriage, giving way, in consequence, to 
a display of temper and habits that weakens, il not 
deatroysi affection ? ** 

" Certainly — certainly I do,** quoth the other. 

"Very well: do not two young people^ living 
together in the same house, associating on terms of 
the most perfect intimacy, also see a great deal of each 
other calculated to unveil the mysteries in which love 
delights to shroud bis glorious deceptions? The 
young lady comes down to breakfast, with her hair in 
papers — an old, faded, black-silk or calico frock — a 
shoe out at the sides, and a hole in her stocking — 
she scolds the servant, and gets into a passion, (for it 
is impossible to be always a hypocrite), — and ten to 
one they become so easy together, that they will not 
•crople at last to contradict, quarrel with, and at 
length care no more for, each other, than people gen- 
erally do who have bad a free opportoni^ of seeing 
all their faolU at fall length.'' 

^ All this k very true ; but then — but go on, sir." 

** Very well; the case stands thus:— Marriages are 
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;iji seldom very happy. Why? Because the parties are 
I a too much together. Why ? Because they live in the 

same house, and see all each other's faults. Ergo, if 
I ^ you want two young persons to become attached, and 

j;^ . marry, you should take a course directly opposite to 
j.i .-1^ that of matrimony. Instead of shutting your daugh- 
ter and nephew up together, your best way will be, as 
I said before, to turn him out of doors." t 

'^ There! there! I knew you'd have me at last; I 
felt you were all the time drawing your infernal snares 
:;'>^ around me. Sir, you're enough to provoke a saint, 
• ^ with your SocraUcs." 

.) ^1 never meddle with Socrates, or Socratics, my 

f good friend ; but Socmtcs, notwithstanding his igno- 
rance of steamboats, spinning-jennies, railroads, and 
chemistry, is, upon the whole, good authority in cases 
b;^ of the kind we are discussing. He certainly saw too 

much of his lady." 
M " Then you seriously advise me to turn my nephew 

out of doors, to bring about a union ? Why, I did 
threaten it the other day, and Lucia told me she 
;T> would certainly let him in again." 
|. J ^ Then my dear friend, here you have the whole 

secret of the matter. Only persuade the young lady 
that you don't approve of the young gentieman for a 
son-in-law, and the business is done." 

^ Confound it, be serious, can't you ? I want your 
advice as a friend." 

** WeU, I have given it, and you don't like it I 
think it best then that you try the other extreme, and 
shut them up together all day in the same room. 
Don't you think, my good friend, that much of the 
misery of married life arises from young people not 
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being sufficiently acquaints with the habits and tem- 
pers of each other beforehand ? " 

» Certainly* certainly.** 

" Very well : and don't you think the beat way of 
obviating that evil is to let them see as much of one 
another as po^ible?" 

Here Mr* Lee made his friend a moflt profound and 
reverential bow. **I remember,'* said he^ "having 
read, in Monsieur Rabelais, that the great Pan urge, 
bemg tncUncd to marry, consul ted divers philosophers 
without success^ when the thought came across him 
to a8k the opinion of a fool^ who soon satisfied his 
doubts on the subject" Whereupon be seized hia 
hat and stumped out of the room, followed by 
bis friend. But they did not separate; they stuck 
together like a pair of wool^^arda with the teeth stand- 
ing opposite ways» and finished the morning, more 
attached to each other than ever* 



CHAPTEB T. 



Mb. LeB| after troubling himself exceedingly in 
ooncoctiDg and maturing a plan to bring about a 
speedy union between hia daughter and nephew, at 
length in despair hit upon the best in the world, which 
was, to let matters take their own course, and leave 
the erent to ProTidence. Had he persevered in this, it 
had been all the better; but I profess to have beard a 
vast nuuiy people talk of tmsting to Piovidenoe, who 
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still would be meddling and patting in their oar, and 
spoiling every thing. However, it is necessary to the 
happiness of mankind, that they should fancy them- 
selves the spiders that weave the web, instead of the 
flies that are caught in it 

In the meantime, Lucia and Ilighficld were much 
together. Lucia liked him extremely; she liked his 
good-humour, his vivacity, his spirit, and his generous 
forgetfulness of himself; she even thought him rather 
handsome, and quite a sensible young man* But her 
ideas of men had been formed from the declamations 
of the azure club, with which she had been intimately 
associated for the last few years. It was here that 
she learned to consider words of much mofe conse- 
quence than actions, talents than temper, enthusiasm 
than common-sense, and an utter incapacity for use- 
fulness as the best test of genius. She was often 
struck with the manly sense and unpretending beauty 
of Highfield's sentiments; but then they were ex* 
pressed with such a nakedness, such a poverty of 
words, such a natural simplicity, that all the azures 
pronounced him a very common-place sort of a per- 
{'^ son, that would never set the world crying about, 

nothing, or be himself miserable without cause. 

" For my part," said Groshawk, ** I like sublimity, 
obscurity, grandeur, mistiness — I hate a speech, or a 
passage, that I can comprehend at the first glance. 
Give me, to grope in the whirlwind ; mount into the 
depths of tlie multitudinous ocean ; dive into the evan- 
escent fleecy clouds, that gallop on the midnight sun- 
beams which sparkle in yon star-spangled attic story; \ 
I and grapple with the chaos of the mind." And he 

sunk on the sofa, overpowered with his emotions. 
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<* And I " exclaimed Miss Appleby, holding a smell'i 
jng-bottle to his inspired nosp, " I delight to ftjng — " 
bare she flourished n pinch of BtmS »hc held between 
km thumb and fingcirr right into the (expanded nostrili 
of the great Puddinghain, who began to sneeze like 
tm tom-cats — •* I delight to tOMi back the curlains 
of nl^bt and darkness — to climb those unfathomable 
ftbyKCi where lurk the treusurtrs of inj^pired thoughti 
glitlering like the eternal snoMi'v of the Inaccessible 
Andes. I love to rise on the wings of the moon* 
beam — «ink under the weight of the xephyr — and 
kwe myself jn the impetieirable bright ne^ of trans* 
cendent genius giving to the winds theii whistle, the 
wares their roar, the stars their brightness^ and the sun 
its fires." 

«< And I," cried little Mrs. Ck>ate8, «<a8 Sir Richard 
Gammon used to say, prefer those soal*infusing alli- 
gators, that stir the mountain spirit up to the drome* 
dary of fever heat — ^ 

«*The dromedary of fever heat!" said Roth, — 
^what sort of a dromedary is that?" 

Lacia whispered Mrs. Coates, who replied in some 
agitatioiii 

^ I mean, allegory, and thermometer. How could 
I make such a mistake ? But I was carried away by 
the intensity of my feelings. I like — " 

Each one of the party was now so anxious to let 
likings be known, that there was no one but Highfield 
to listen. Even Lucia mingled her tuneful nonsense 
with the incomprehensible jargon. There was not 
one of these good people that would not have made 
a decent figure in life, in their proper sphere, (as 
indeed all. persons do), bad they only been content 
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to keep within it, and talk common-sense on ordinary 
occasions, refraining from the affectation of enthusi- 
asm when there was nothing to excite it A pause 
at length ensuing, Miss Appleby turned suddenly to 
Highfield, and asked him, 
^ O, Mr. Highfield, I hope you admire those beauti* 
'^'jijl ful historical romances, and romantic histories, that 

come out every day nowadays ? What a charming 
thing it is to read novels and study histolry at the 
same time!" 

« Why, in truth, madam," said Highfield, « I don't 
'4 pretend to criticism, and hardly ever read reviews, 
^ when I can find any thing else to read." 
i " Not read reviews ! " 

"Not read the Edinburgh!", cried Mr. Roth, who 
never uttered an opinion that he did not get from 
that renowned Scottish oracle. 

"Not read the Quarterly!", exclaimed Pudding- 
. - ham, who was a believer in the infallibility of the 

|.| English oracle. 

^ " Nor the Liquorary Gazette ! ", quoth little Mrs. 

"I Coates. 

'" p " Well then, let us hear your opinion, sir," at length 

■t said Puddingham, with a supercilious air, implying 

fi that it was not worth hearing. 

I " Such as it is, you arc welcome to it I confess 

I do not agree with those who believe that a knowl- 
I .'; edge of history may be obtained by studying romances. 

fe The very name of romance presupposes fiction ; and 

<«^^ how is the reader, unless already critically versed in 

:;;V history, to distinguish between what is fact and what 

|;:| is fiction? The probability is, that he will jumble 

them together, and thus lose all perception of what is 
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history, and what romance* He may comC| in tiine> 
^ to mistake one for the other, and confound a Waverley 
novel With Hume, or the Tales of my Landlord with 
Pltttaieh'i Lives," 

" Ah ! that Plutarch's Lives is a delightful romance*" 
exdaimed Mrs, Coatee, 

*^ Romance \ ^ said Highfield ; " my dear madam* 
I am afraid you are already in the state of doubt I 
- hinted at Plutarch's Lives compos one of the best 
authenticated memoriab of history." 

" Well," cried Mrs- Coates, ** did ever any body 
hear of such an imposition! Every thing is bo per- 
fectly natural, I took it for a historical romance* I am 
icsotvcd never to read another word of it" 

** Many besides yourself, madam,'* said Highfield* 
smiling, ^ have lost their relish for truth, by a habit of 
reading little else than the daily succession of half- 
truth half-fable productions, perpetually issuing from 
the press. I think I could give a rcoeipti which would 
enable any person of ordinary intellect to concoct one 
of these at least twice a year, without any extraordi* 
nary exertion.'' 

^ Oh, let us hear it by all means,'' said Pudding* 
bam, disdainfully. 

^ Come then," said the other. ^ Take a smattering 
of history; a little knowledge of old costumes and 
phraseology ; a little superstition, consisting of a be- 
V lief in clouds, dreams, and omens ; a very little inven* 
\l tioD, just enough to disguise the truth of history ; a 
very Uttlo vein of a story, with very little connection ; 
a mighty beio, and a very little heroine. With these, 
coropoond a quantity of actions without motive and 
mottvea without aetiooi adveotoret that have no 
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agency in producing the catastrophei and a catas- 
trophe without any connection with the adventures. 
Put all these in a book, cement them together with 
plenty of high-sounding declamations, and get a 
certificate from an English review or newspaper, 
and you have a romance, of which more copies will 
be sold in a fortnight than of the best history in the 
' ^j world in a year." 

'; j " By the bye," said Miss Appleby, ** have you read 

rj Moore's Life of Byron, and heard that Murray, t^e 

great London bookseller, has purchased the copy- 
right of his minor poems for three thousand seven 
p hundred guineas?" 

^ What a proof of the prodigious superiority of 
his genius!" cried Miss Ovcrend. ^* I have read that 
Milton sold his Paradise Lost for fifteen pounds." 

" What a noble testimony to the wonderful develop- 
ment of mind!" cried Puddingham. ^ But I bclicvC| 
Mr. Highfield, you don't believe in the vast improve- 
ment of the age?", added he, in his usual pompous 
vein. ^ 

"Not much," replied the other; **I think the age 
of Milton was quite as learned and wise as the pres- 
ent If Milton were now living, an obscure author 
or obnoxious politician, I doubt whether Murray 
would give him fifteen pounds for his Paradise Lost, 
at a venture, unless indeed he could secure a favoura- 
ble review." 

•* What a divine misanthrope was Lord Byron ! ", 
exclaimed Miss Appleby; "how I should glory in 
being loved by a man that hated all the rest of the 
world!" 

" My dear madam," said Highficld, •« wouldn't you 
be afraid he might kill you with kindness ? " 
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•* I wottldnH c^te^ to die ench a gloriotis death,'' 

^ And tso uticommon too. You would be immortal* 
used, if only on account of its mrity/* 

** Oh, he was a jewel of a man ! Such an inspired 
contempt far his fello whereat tires! Don*t you think 
thi« a certain sign of bis superiority over the rest of 
the world ? ^ 

'*^ And don*t you think hie utter disregard of the 
euMomi and prejudices of society a proof of his lofty 
genius?'*, added Miss Overend 

^ » Why no, I can^t say I da But I have no dispo- 
Kit ion to find fault with the dead — it is again at an 
old niaJtim I learned at college." 

^ It IS much easier to give an opinion than to sup- 
port it," said the sententious Puddingham. ^Pray 
give us your reasons, Mr. Highfield." 

^ I had rather not," said he ; << I am somewhat tired 
of bis lordship, and heartily wish bis cruel biographers 
would let his memory rest in peace." 

But they all insisted. 

^ Well then, since I can't get off with honpur, I 
roust not disgrace myself before this good company. 
In the first place, I don't believe his lordship despised 
the world whose applause and admiration he was con- 
tinually seeking. His contempt was sheer affectation. 
But if he had really despised it, I should have a worse 
opinion of him." 

^ As how, my good sir ? " said Puddingham. 

^ Because I consider misanthropy a proof of either 
weakness or wickedness. To divest mankind of all 
the virtoea, as does the misanthrope, is to free our- 
selves virtually from all moral obligations towards 
them. One may become justly indifferent to this 
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world) but to hate it seems to me only a proof that a 
man is bad himself, and wants an excuse for indulg- 
ing his wicked propensities, by robbing his fellow- 
creatures of all claim to the exercise of justice and 
benevolence. He is like the pirate, who throws away 
his allegiance, only that he may make war on every 



Here the great Puddingham took an emphatic pinch 
of snuff; and, after sneezing violently, said, ^ Go on, 
sir; go on." 

" Neither do I believe that a disregard to the com- 
mon maxims of life is proof of a superior mind. 
Men of great genius, indeed, very often pay little at- 
tention to mere fashions and fashionable opinions, be- 
because these have nothing to do with the settled 
principles of religion or morality. But, so far as re- 
spects my own reading or experience, I never met 
with a man of very extraordinary powers of mind 
who despised or disregarded those ordinary maxims 
of life which are essential to the very existence of 
society ; much less have I met one of this class who 
prostituted his genius to the injury of morals and re- 
ligion, or devoted himself exclusively to low, grovel- 
ling, mischievous attempts to weaken their influence 
on mankind. I have never found such men for ever 
wallowing in the mire of sensuality, or indulging a 
malicious misanthropy by sarcasms and reasonings 
against social ties and duties. — Shall I go on 7 " said 
Highficld, after a pause. 

^ Oh, by all means,'' said Puddingham, condescend- 
ingly. 

^ The world of fashion has been pleased to place 
Lord Byron beside, if not on a level with, the great 
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names of ancient and modern literature ; and, whai* 
ever roay be my own opinion^ I am to estimate him 
by that standaixl^ — if I please But I don't please to 
do sow He will not bear a compartBon with any of 
these. A grnat genius always devoteB himself to great 
iubjcets; or^if be »ometime« condesecnda to trifle^ it 
i« only by wny of a little relaxation. We do not find 
HomcT) Virgilp Dante^ Tas^o, Milton, and others of 
the great * heirs of immortality,* attempting to reach 
the summit of fame through the dirty^ winding, patha 
of ribaldry and sensuality — c^onrerting their muse 
into a paoder to vice, or tilting against society and 
luoraU^ and, both by example and precept, Inciting to 
the Tiolation of the highest duties of man to man» and 
man tn woman. Their genius was nobly exercised in 
celebrating the glories of their country ; the triumphs 
of their religion ; the renown of virtuous heroes ; and 
the beauties of fortitude, disinterestedness, magna- 
nimityi justicei and patriotism. We never find the 
highest gift of Heaven coupled with the lowest pro- 
pensities to profligacy and vice. It is only your second 
or third rate men who are found pleading an exemp- 
tion from the duties and obligations of morality, on 
the score of their superior genius. To my taste, Lord 
Byron is, besides all this, far below the first rank of 
poets, in sublimity, invention, pathos, and especially 
in the power of expressing his ideas and feelings with 
that happy force and richness combined with clearness 
and simplicity, for which they are so preeminently 
distinguished. There is, to my mind, more genius in 
Milton's Comus than in all his lordship's poetry put 
together. As a dramatic writer, he cannot compare 
with— I pat Sbakspeaie, Beaumont and Fletcheri 
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r.<^l Otway, Corneille, Racine^ and Voltaire, oat of the 
!;! question — but with Websteri Southern, Dryden, and 
i^ii a dozen others. Childe Harold, though containing 
many passages of great beauty, is without plot or 
invention — .the mere unpurposed wanderings of a 
splenetic sensual misanthrope, kindled into occasional 
wrath or enthusiasm by the sight of things at the 
roadside, and apparently incapable of any inspiration 
other than that derived from sensible objects. The 
Corsair, The Giaour, and Don Juan, are nothing more 
than the abstracted, contemplative Childe Harold, 
carrying his feelings and principles into practical ap- 
plication. The Childe merely thinks as a profligate — 
the others act the character ; the first two in heroics, 
the last in doggerel and buffoonery. They are the same 
person, in different masks ; and that person seems to 
be Lord Byron himself. As a satirist, he is far behind 
Dryden, Pope, and even Churchill ; and, as a writer 
of quaint doggerel, he is inferior to Peter Pindar, in 
humour, waggishness, and satirical drollery. And 
now, after uttering this shocking blasphemy, I hum- 
^:>v| bly take my leave." So saying, he seized his hat, and 
^.''f; retreated with great precipitation. 

This was the longest speech our hero ever uttered ; 
and if he should take it into his head to make such 
another in the course of this history, he must get one 
of the reporters to Congress to write it down, for I 
demur to undertaking the task in future. Never man 
met with so little applause for attempting to enlighten 
people against their will as did our friend Highfield 
on this occasion. The whole coterie, Lucia among 
the rest, was scandalized at this atrocious criticism, 
and separated in confusion. Mr. Fitzgiles Goshawk 
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€teortod Lucia bomei and d is e oo wed as seldom man 
in hb aeoseti taUdng to a woman in heOftiwer dis» 
oo ofi B d before* 

He spolce of being ack of the world ; disgusted 
wilh the heardessness of mankind ;' depressed and 
worn out with the intensity of his feelings; and do> 
Toured by a seeret gnd, which most never be known 
nniB he had gained a refuge firom care and sorrow in 
the quiet grave. AH this he uttered in language I 
confisss myself inadequate to leooid; and with an af« 
delation that must have been apparent to any one but 
an inegperieneed girL On going away he gave into 
LiMi^ hand a paper, accompanied by a look that 
went straight to her heart She retired to her cham- 
bci^ aadt unMding tiie billet with trembling hand% 
ti^ following exquisite eflusbn:— 

TO LUCIA. 

!>• MM tlM roM-bud glitt«riB(( M kt italk« 
Aad Moniiaf; MnbMOM bttttkiag rMiod Hi head, 

Aad MMij A wiM flower grMtiiig nj lone walkt 
Aad noBj ■ witlwred wanderer lying dead; 

And 1 bare figlwd, and jret I knew not whr, 

And liilanod to tweet nat«o*a InlUag luUabf . 

And I hare beard tlbe woodnuui*a mellow iongi 

And eober iMidi winding tlMir peneire waj, 

And eekoinf eow-belK tinkling fofth ding-dong, 

And plongbnuui wUUling Ibftk kb riMUidehqr— 
And wept to think, ak I Inckkea, tovekea I, 
. Ioe«ldneidfololivo,MrU?olodiel 

And f have dwelt on besnl7*a angel eniilei 

And ■nJBng hmwij hi Ita winieaii glee, 
And pondered en nqr woaiy wigr the whOe; 

And nqr heoft ennkf and panted tare, ak Mel 
And HOT IhD hrinet did ewen, and eoreljr righ I 
r to ifei am^ akal I kaav Ml wIgr* 
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Ah! ladj, list thM to mj peaaiTe laji, 

Aod girt A aigh to n^ Md, tighing &to| 
And ponder o*er llWu wild njitorioiit rnaMt 

And pitj him who leelt iu stifling weight, 
And sight to think, mnd thinks to sigh agnhi; 
And finds pain pltttuit, pltttart pining ptin I 

" How delightful,** thought Lucia, wiping her cye«, 
^ how delightful it must be to be unhappy, without 
knowing exactly why! To be able to gather the 
honey of sweet melancholy, from the flowers, the 
fruits, the smiles, and the beauties, of nature ! To 
weep, where vulgar souls would sport and laugh! 
To complain without reason ; and to banquet on the 
lonely musings of a heart overfraught with the ex- 
quisite sensibilities of genius ! " And she sighed over 
the fate of this interesting man, who was thus pining 
away under some secret grief. She put the inspired . 
morceau into her bosom ; and that day, at least, the 
genius of Goshawk triumphed over the good sense, 
the manliness, and the wholesome, healthful vivacity, 
of Highlield. 

I feel I ought, in justice, to apologize for my he- 
roine, who had sense enough from nature to have 
detected the mawkish folly, incomprehensible non- 
sense, and silly affectation, of this poetical grief of 
Mr. Fitzgiles Goshawk. All I can say in her defence 
is, that she had been brought up in the midst of the 
azure coterie, all the members of which were consid- 
erably older than herself; had been every day accus- 
tomed to hear them praise Mr. Goshawk, and to hear 
Mr. Goshawk's poetry. She had grown up in habit- 
ual veneration for them all ; and even the notorious 
blunders of her aunt were hallowed by coming from 
I the sister of her mother. Those who know the spell 
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which wrong precepts and early bad examples wind 
about the finest understanding, and how slowly and 
with what labour it emancipates itt^lf, will, I hope, 
nense my heroine* Such as she is I shall endeavour 
to exhibit ber» hoping that time and experience will 
yet make her what ehe was intended to be by nature. 



CHAPTER VI, 

TnE father of Lueia, though he had not become 
quite a sage, had yet derived considerable benefit from 
experience. Time is as much the friend, as the ene- 
my, of man ; and while he plants the wrinkles on our 
foreheads, makes some amends by sowing the seeds 
of wisdom in the mind. Mr. Lee had come to the 
conclusion, that the best way of bringing about a 
union of hearts was to keep the secret of his wishes 
to himself, and let Lucia and Ilighficld follow the 
guidance of Dame Nature. There is something in 
the stubborn heart of man and woman that revolts at 
becoming the dupe of a plan, even if it be one for 
bringing about exactly what it wishes above all things. 
I have seen an over-anxious mother drive a young 
man from her house, only by discovering a vehement 
desire to forward a match between him and the very 
daughter he would have selected if left to himself! In 
truth, we overdo things in this world, quite as often 
as we neglect what is necessary to be done. The 
pavent who is perpetually watching the little child 
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and cautioning it against harm, for the roost part only 
excites a curious longing to try the experiment and 
judge for itself. So it is with grown-up children, who, 
'^;i like infants, are only to be warned by their own expo* 
\ f, rience ; and whom perpetual cautions, recommenda- 

tionst and supervision, too often only incite to mischiefs 
of which they might otherwise never have dreamed. 
If there ever was a period of the world in which these 
maxims were exemplified, it is doubtless the present; • 
when, if the truth must be told, so much pains have 
been taken, by well-meaning people with better hearts 
than heads, to improve mankind, that tliey have at 
length become, as it were, little better than good for 
nothing. But let us return to our story. 

Both Highficld and Lucia, it is believed, remained 
quite unconscious of the intentions of the old gentle- 
man towards them. The former was every day hint- 
ing, in the most delicate manner, his wish to enter 
upon some honourable pursuit, by which he might 
attain to independence if not distinction. But the 
old gentleman always put him oflf, with, ^Time 
enough, Charles — time enough: look round a little, 
and consider a good deal, before you make your choice.'' 
Highficld was in a situation of peculiar delicacy for a 
high-spirited, honourable, man ; and he refrained from 
further importunity. Still he did not feel satisfied. 
He was dependent ; and if I were to mark out the 
dividing line that separates men, it should be here. 
On one side I would place those whose manhood rises 
above the degradation of a de|)endence on any thing 
but their own heads, hands, and hearts ; and on the 
].^ other, those inferior beings who are content to be a 
i burthen upon their fathers or their friends, rather than 

h^ Innnrh infn fKA /w»Ann r\f ISTa on/1 Ktiflfof ^Ka Kill/\«irA 
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launch into the ocean of life and buffet the biUowa. 
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Highfield belonged to the former ckss. He longed 
to make himacir a uaeful and honourable citizen, by 
the exercise of Im talents and industry. He had also 
another motive. It is quite impossible for two per- 
soofS especially of dllTerent sexes, to live together in 
the same house and preserve a perfect indi Terence 
towards each other* They will either take a liking, or 
m deckled diiiiike. U they are very young, tht» will 
probably ripen into love, or antipathy, Lucia was a 
little too much of the axure ; but I have seen the time^ 
not qaitd half a century ago, when such a woman 
would have wakened iu my heart a hundred sleeping 
Cupids. There wa& that about her which, for want 
of some other phrase, we call attractive — a charm, 
whichi so far as I have ever analyzed it, consists in a 
well-made figure not tall ; a face of mild gentleness 
mingled with vivacity ; not always laughing, nor ever 
gloomy; alwajrs neat, yet never over-dressed, (for no 
woman can ever touch the heart, though she may 
overpower the senses, by her splendours) ; a gracefuly 
quiet, motion ; a soft, melting, mellow, voice ; and a 
heart and an understanding, the one all nature, the 
other nature embellished, not spoiled, by culture and 
accomplishments. Such a woman, though she may 
not dazzle or mislead the imagination, carries with her 
the true, moral, magnetic influence, which lurks as it 
were unseen, emitting no gaudy splendours, but with 
a mysterious, inscrutable, power, attracting and fixing 
every kindred sympathy with which it comes in con- 
tmet Such, in her natural state, was Lucia Lightfoot 
Lee — a lovely maiden, but, alas! a little too much of 
tbe azure. Higfafield had not been long an inmate 
d hia ancle's hoose, before be began ta feel the foroa 
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of that magnetic influence I have just described ; and, 
the moment he became conscious of it, his anxiely to 
leave his uncle, and pursue some mode of iudepen* 
dent existence, became stronger. 

His sense of honour was not only nice, but punc- 
tilious. He was poor and dependent; Lucia was an 
heiress. Had he believed it in his power to gain the 
aflcctions of his cousin, he would have despised him- 
self for the attempt But he saw that her imagina- 
tion, if -not her heart, was captivated by the empty 
but showy accomplishments of Mr. Goshawk; and 
the hope of success was not strong enough to blind 
him to the meanness of the attempt He began to be 
much from home, and, wf^n at home, absent and in- 
attentive; though his nat\iral spirits kept him from 
being gloomy or unsocial Lucia was too much oc- 
cupied with Mr. Fitzgiles' Goshawk and his mysteri- 
ous sorrows to notice this; but the old gentleman 
began to be fidgety and impatient at the unpromising 
prospect of his favourite plan. 

^ What is the matter with you and Lucia? ''said 
he, one day. 

*' Nothing, sir," replied Highfield ; ** we are very good 
friends." 

^ Friends! hum — ha — but you don't seem to like 
each other as well as you did — hey ? " 

"Like, sir — uncle — I am sure I have a great 
friendship for Miss Lee." 

** Ah ! hum — ha — friendship — but don't you think 
her a d d fine girl — hey, boy ? " 

" I do, indeed, sir. I think her a sensible, discreeti 
well-behaved, promising young lady as you will see.** 

"Ah! yes — sixteen hands high; star in the fore- 
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head; tfota well; catitcrB eiwsy; fall blooded; and 
thrc€ year* old last grass — hey? — One would think 
joa were praising a horse^ instead of my daughteti" 
said the old goiitleinanf getting into a passion apaee. 

** My dear uncle, excuse me. It does not become 
me to speak of my cousin in such term? of admiration 
m» I would cmptoy under difTerent circumstances/* 

•* Circumstaiiccs!, sir — is there any circumsfance 
that ought to prevent your seeing like other young 
men, and feeling and expressing yourself as they 
do!" 

■* Pardon me, ilr; but I am just now thinking of 
quite a different matter-** 

■ You don't aay ao, s^. Upon my word, my 
daughter is very much obh'ged to you. But what is 
the mighty affair ? ^ 

^ My excellent friend, don't be angry. If you knew 
all, perhaps you would pity me. But I must leave 
yoOf and seek my fortune — indeed I must I am 
wasting the best portion of my life in idleness.'' 

^ And suppose you are, what is that to you, sir, if 
it is my pleasure ? " 

^ You have been a father to me, sir, and I owe you 
both gratitude and obedience. But there are duties 
to ourselves, which ought to be attended ta I am 
but a dependant on your bounty, after all — a beg- 
gW 

^A beggar!— His false, sir, you're not a beggar. 
But I see how it is ; you want to be made indepen- 
dent; you want me to make a settlement on you; 
you are not content to wait till an old man cloaes his 
•yea; you"— 

'^Unck," said Highfield, with hia cheek bnmuig 
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and bis eye glistening, ^ do yoa leally belie* s^e 
such a despicable scoundrel ? " 

** Why — no — I believe you are only a fool, that is ' 
all. But ni never forgive you; you have deranged 
all my plans ; you have rejected the happiness I had 
in store for you ; you will bring my gray hairs with 
sorrow to the grave. Yes, yes, yes, I see it, I see it 
— I am doomed to be a miserable, disappointed| 
heart-broken old man.'' 

" For Heaven's sake, uncle, what is the matter?** 

^ Matter! why the matter is, you are a blockhead; 
you are dumb, deaf, blind ; you haven't one of the five 
senses in perfection, or you might have known " — - 

** Known what^ sir ? " 

'^ Why," roared the old gentleman, in a transport of 
rage, ^' you might have seen that I intended you for 
my son-in-law — you blockhead; that I meant to 
leave you and Lucia all my estate — you fool; that I 
had set my heart on it — you — you ungrateful vil- 
lain. But m be even with — I'll disinherit you— 

I'll disown you — FU send you to the d ^1, sifi for 

your base ingratitude — I will." 

Highfield stood a moment or two, overpowered by 
this unexpected disclosure of his uncle. He actually 
trembled at the prospect it opened before him. At 
length he exclaimed: — 

^ My best of friends, I never dreamed that such was 
your intention." 

** Why, sir, I have cherished it, lived upon it, ever 
since Lucia was born. Not know it 7 What a blind 
fool you must be ! " 

^But you never conmiunicated it, sir; and how 
oouldlknowit?" 
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£] ; by, ay, that is trae indeed. When I thiak of it, 
i\iTw>^ m some excuse for yoo, as I never hinted my 
^ intentioii* But it 19 all over now ; yoa want to leave 
us; and yoB think Lucia *a sensible, discreet, well- 
t>eliavcd, pfomlsing young woman/ — Hixteen bands 
bigh ; " — mimicking poor Higbiield, as he repeated 
tiicne panegy Hes* 

** I think hcr^** said Highficld, ** for now I dare 
speak what I thmk — I think her all that a father 
eouJd wish, all that a lover could desire iu his mo- 
incnis of most glowing anticipation. I think her the 
loveliest^ the best, tiie most accompUshedi the mout 
ug^lic, the most divine^' — 

** Ah I that will do, that will doj boy; yoo talk like 
m boo ^ tol«de*iol-lol ! ^ And the old gcatiemaa cut a 
most unprecedented caper. Give me your hand, 
boy; i^t a bargain — we'll have the wading next 
weck.^ 

^ Ah, sir!^ said the young maUi with a sigh, ^I 
doubt — you know there is another person to be con* 
raited." 

^ Another person ! Who do you mean, sir ? " 

" Your daughter, shr." 

^ Bless roe! that is true, indeed. I had forgot that 
But ril soon bring the matter about FU tell her it is 
the first wish of my heart If she refuses, Fll talk 
xeason to her. If she won't listen to reason, I will talk 
to her like a father — I'll let her know who is master 
in this house, I warrant you. Fll go this instant, and 
settle the matter.** And the old gentleman was pro- 
ceeding to make good his words. 

^ For Heaven's sake, sir, don't be in such a hurry," 
cried Highfiekl eagerly ; ^you will rain me and my 
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, !| Ah! ladj, list thM to mj peiMiTe laji, 

! *^ Aod givt A sigh to mj tad, sighing Ihtt; 

V fj And ponder o*er \tW9 wild n^jTsterioiii mutt 

And pitj him who feels lu stifling weight, 
And sighs to think, mnd thinks to sigh again; 
And finds pain pleasure, pleasurs pining pain I 

** How delightful," thought Lucia, wiping her eyes, 
^ how delightful it must be to be unhappy, without 
knowing exactly why! To be able to gather the 
honey of sweet melancholy, from the flowers, the 
i\, fruits, the smiles, and the beauties, of nature ! To 
weep, where vulgar souls would sport and laugh! 
To complain without reason ; and to banquet on the 
lonely musings of a heart overfraught with the ex- 

3quisite sensibilities of genius ! " And she sighed over 
tiie fate of this interesting man, who was thus pining 
; I away under some secret grief. She put the inspired 
i:J^ morceau into her bosom ; and that day, at least, the 
genius of Groshawk triumphed over the good sense, 
the manliness, and the wholesome, healthful vivacity, 
of Highlield. 

I feel I ought, in justice, to apologize for my he- 
roine, who had sense enough from nature to have 
detected the mawkish folly, incomprehensible non- 
sense, and silly affectation, of this poetical grief of 
. :A Mr. Fitzgiles Goshawk. All I can say in her defence 
I • I is, that she had been brought up in the midst of the 
azure coterie, all the members of which were consid- 
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\, J erably older than herself; had been every day accus- 
l- 'j tomed to hear them praise Mr. Goshawk, and to hear 
r "3 Mr. Goshawk's poetry. She had grown up in habit- 
ual veneration for them all ; and even the notorious 
blunders of her aunt were hallowed by coming from 
the sister of her mother. Those who know the spell 
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which wrong preceptd and early bad examples wind 
about the finest ander&taiiding, and how ilowly and 
with what labour it emancipatea itjdelf^ will| I hope, 
ejicuse my hemine. Such &b she is I shaU endeavour 
to exhibit her, hoping that time and experience wiU 
yet make her what «he wa^ intended to be by nature. 



CIIAFTER VI. 

TnS WWmJ HAtTEXS tUOITLT* 

Toe father of Luctaj though he had not become 
quite a sage, had yet derived considerable benefit from 
experience^ Time is as much the friend, as the ene- 
my, of man ; and while he plants the wrinkles on our 
foreheads, makes some amends by sowing the seeds 
of wisdom in the mind. Mr. Lee had come to the 
conclusion, that the best way of bringing about a 
union of hearts was to keep the secret of his wishes 
to himself, and let Lucia and Ilighficld follow the 
guidance of Dame Nature. There is something in 
the stubborn heart of man and woman that revolts at 
becoming the dupe of a plan, even if it be one for 
bringing about exactly what it wishes above all things. 
I have seen an over-anxious mother drive a young 
man from her house, only by discovering a vehement 
desire to forward a match between him and the very 
daughter be would have selected if left to himselfl In 
truth, we overdo things in this world, quite as often 
as we neglect what is necessary to be done. The 
pavent who is perpetually watching the little child 
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and cautioning it against harm, for the most part only 
excites a curious longing to try the experiment and 
judge for itself. So it is with grown*up children, who, 
like infants, are only to be warned by their own expo* 
I J] rience ; and whom perpetual cautions, recommenda- 

^ l\ tions, and supervision, too often only incite to mischiefs 

\ 'ii of which they might otherwise never have dreamed* 

If there ever was a period of the world in which these 
maxims were exemplified, it is doubtless the present; • 
f^ when, if the truth must be told, so much pains have 

> ] been taken, by well-meaning people with better hearts 

than heads, to improve mankind, that they have at 
length become, as it were, little better than good for 
f Y-^. nothing. But let us return to our story. 

r '0 Both Highficld and Lucia, it is believed, remained 

quite unconscious of the intentions of the old gentle- 
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'ii man towards them. The former was every day hint- 

i-'i ing, in the most delicate manner, his wish to enter 

upon some honourable pursuit, by which he might 
attain to independence if not distinction. But the 
old gentleman always put him oflf, with, ^Time 
enough, Charles— time enough: look round a little, 
and consider a good deal, before you make your choice.'' 
Highficld was in a situation of peculiar delicacy for a 
high-spirited, honourable, man ; and he refrained from 
further importunity. Still he did not feel satisfied. 
He was dependent ; and if I were to mark out the 
dividing line that separates men, it should be here. 
On one side I would place those whose manhood rises 
above the degradation of a de|)endence on any thing 
but their own heads, hands, and hearts ; and on the 
other, those inferior beings who are content to be a 
burthen upon their fathers or their friends, rather than 
launch into the ocean of life and buffet the billowa. 
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High field belonged to the former class. He longed 
to make himself a useful and honourable citizen, by 
the exercise of hid talents and industry. He had alao 
another motive. It is quite impossible for two per* 
son?> especially of different sexesj to live together in 
the same house and preserve a perfect indifference 
towards each other. They will either take a liking, or 
% decided disilike. If they are very young, thi^ will 
probably ripen into love, or antipathy. Lucia was a 
Utile too much of the azure ; but 1 have seen the time, 
not quite half a century ago, when mich a woman 
would have wakened in my heart a hundred sleeping 
Cupids. There waa that about her which, for want 
of some other phnii^, we caU attractive — a charm, 
whichi so far as I have ever analyzed it, consists in a 
well-made figure not tall ; a face of mild gentleness 
mingled with vivacity ; not always laughing, nor ever 
gloomy ; always neat, yet never over-dressed, (for no 
woman can ever touch the heart, though she may 
overpower the senses, by her splendours) ; a graceful, 
quiet, motion ; a soft, melting, mellow, voice ; and a 
heart and an understanding, the one all nature, the 
other nature embellished, not spoiled, by culture and 
accomplishments. Such a woman, though she may 
not dazzle or mislead the imagination, carries with her 
the true, moral, magnetic influence, which lurks as it 
were unseen, emitting no gaudy splendours, but with 
a mysterious, inscrutable, power, attracting and fixing 
every kindred sympathy with which it comes in con- 
tact Such, in her natural state, was Lucia Lightfoot 
Lee — a lovely maiden, but, alas! a little too much of 
tbe azure. Highfield had not been long an inmate 
d hit ancle'a house, before be began to feel the foroa 
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^ of that magnetic influence I have just described ; and, 

the moment he became conscious of it, his anxiely to 
leave his uncle, and pursue some mode of indepen- 
dent existence, became stronger. 

His sense of honour was not only nice, but punc- 
tilious. He was poor and dependent; Luda was an 
heiress. Had he believed it in his power to gain the 
aflcctions of his cousin, he would have despised him- 
self for the attempt But he saw that her imagina- 
tion, if not her heart, was captivated by the empty 
but showy accomplishments of Mr. Goshawk; and 
the hope of success was not strong enough to blind 
him to the meanness of the attempt He began to be 
much from home, and, wl'^n at home, absent and in- 
attentive; though his nat\iral spirits kept him from 
being gloomy or unsocial Lucia was too much oc- 
cupied with Mr. Fitzgiles' Goshawk and his mysteri- 
ous sorrows to notice this; but the old gentleman 
began to be fidgety and impatient at the unpromising 
prospect of his favourite plan. 

^ What is the matter with you and Lucia? ''said 
he, one day. 

*' Nothing, sir,** replied Highfield ; *< we are very good 
friends." 

" Friends! hum — ha — but you don't seem to like 
each other as well as you did — hey ? " 

"Like, sir — uncle — I am sure I have a great 
friendship for Miss Lee." 

** Ah ! hum — ha — friendship — but don't you think 
her a d d fine girl — hey, boy ? " 

" I do, indeed, sir. I think her a sensible, discreeti 
well-behaved, promising young lady as you will see.** 

"Ah! yes — sixteen hands high; star in the fore- 
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bead; trots well; cantcm aa«y; full blooded j and 
three years old last grass — hey? — One would think 
you were praising a horsc^ instead of my daughter," 
said the old geutlemaii, getting into a paasiuu apace. 

** My dear uncle, excuse me. It does not become 
me to speak of my cousin in »uch tcrm^ of admiration 
fts I would employ under dlfTerent circumstances.*' 

** Circumstances !, sir — is there any circumstance 
that ought to prevent your seeing like other young 
men, and feeling and expresajng yourself as they 
do?" 

^ Pardon me, sir ; but I am just now thinking of 
quite a different matter." 

* You don*t say ao, b'^. Upon my word, my 
daughter is very much obb'ged to you. But what is 
the mighty affair ? " 

^ My excellent friend, don't be angry. If you knew 
all, perhaps you would pity me. But I must leave 
you, and seek my fortune — indeed I must I am 
wasting the best portion of my life in idleness.'' 

^ And suppose you are, what is that to you, sir, if 
it is my pleasure ? " 

^ You have been a father to me, sir, and I owe you 
both gratitude and obedience. But there are duties 
to ourselves, which ought to be attended ta I am 
but a dependant on your bounty, after all — a beg- 
gW 

^A beggar!— His false, sir, you're not a beggar. 
But I see how it is ; you want to be made indepen- 
dent; you want me to make a settlement on you; 
you are not content to wait till an old man doaes his 
•yea; you"— • 

'^Unck," aaid Highfield, with hit cheek burning 
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and bis eye glistening, ^ do you really belie* s^ie 
sach a despicable scoundrel ? '^ 

** Why — no — I believe you are only a fool, that is ' 
all. But I'll never forgive you; you have deranged 
all my plans ; you have rejected the happiness I had 
in store for you ; you will bring my gray hairs with 
sorrow to the grave. Yes, yes, yes, I see it, I see it 
— I am doomed to be a miserable, disappointed| 
heart-broken old man." 

" For Heaven's sake, uncle, what is the matter?** 

^ Matter! why the matter is, you are a blockhead; 
you are dumb, deaf, blind ; you haven't one of the five 
senses in perfection, or you might have known " — 

" Known what^ sir ? " 

'* Why," roared the old gentleman, in a transport of 
rage, ^< you might have seen that I intended you for 
my son-in-law — you blockhead; that I meant to 
leave you and Lucia all my estate — you fool ; that I 
had set my heart on it — you — you ungrateful vil- 
lain. But I'll be even with — FU disinherit you— 

I'll disown you — FU send you to the d ^I, sir, for 

your base ingratitude — I will." 

Highfield stood a moment or two, overpowered by 
this unexpected disclosure of his uncle. He actually 
trembled at the prospect it opened before him. At 
length he exclaimed : — 

^ My best of friends, I never dreamed that such was 
your intention." 

«* Why, sir, I have cherished it, lived upon it, ever 
since Lucia was born. Not know it ? What a blind 
fool you must be ! " 

^But you never communicated it, sir; and bow 
could I know it 7" 
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£(1 - bjr, ay, that is true indeed. When I think of it, 
ilir«Hif is some excuse for you, as I never hinted my 
/ inteDUon. But it m all over now ; you want to leave 
us; and you tbink Lucia *a sensible, discreet, well- 
bebavedf promising young woman,' — sixteen hands 
Wgfc;**^ — mimicking poor Highfield, as he repeated 
tbc,-tfe panegyrics 

** I think her,'* said Highfield, " for now I dare 
ep«rak what I think — I think her all that a father 
eould wishf all that a lover could desire in his mo* 
mrnts of most glowing anticipation. I think her the 
loveliest, the best, the most accomplished, the mont 
angelic, the most divine "^^^ 

■* Ah ! that will do, that will do, boy ; you talk like 
a hero — tol-cle-rol-lol ! " And the old gentleman cut a 
most unprecedented caper. Give me your hand, 
boy; it's a bargain — we'll have the wedding next 
week.** 

^ Ah, sir!" said the young man, with a sigh, ^I 
doubt — you know there is another person to be con* 
raited" 

•* Another person ! Who do you mean, sir ? ** 

" Your daughter, sir." 

" Bless roe ! that is true, indeed. I had forgot that 
But rU soon bring the matter about FU tell her it is 
the first wish of my heart If she refuses, FU talk 
reason to her. If she won't listen to reason, I will talk 
to her like a father — Fll let her know who is master 
io this house, I warrant you. Fll go this instant, and 
•ettle the matter.** And the old gentleman was pro« 
ceediog to make good his words. 

* For Heaven's sake, sir, don't be in rach a hurry," 
oried HigfafieM eagerly ; ^you will ruin me and my 
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hopeS| if you proceed in such a hurry. Alas! m^ I 
I j8 fear it is too late now." 

** What does the puppy mean ? ^ 

^ I fear my cousin's aflections are already engaged.** 

"To whom, sir? — tell me quick, quiclc, sir — to 

whom? I'll engage her, the baggage; Til let her 

I 2 know who is who ; I'll teach her to throw away her 

affections without consulting me — I'll shut the door 

in the scoundrel's face, and shut my daughter up in 

her chamber — I'll — why the d If sir, don't you 

answer me; what do you stand there for, playing 
'^1 dummy? Tell me, sir, — who is the villain that has 

^ stolen my daughter's affections?" 

" I do not say positively, sir, and I have no right to 
betray the young lady's secrets; but I fear Mr. Gos* 
hawk has made a deep impression on her heart." 
Mr. Lee was never in so great a passion before : 
I not even with his man Juba, of whom I could never 

:^ make up my mind to my satisfaction, whether he was 

g his master's master, or which was the better man of 

^ v| the two. Juba was of the blood royal of Monomo- 

':M tapa, a mighty African kingdom. He had been in 

l;] the family long enough to outlive three generational 

; 'I and thus fairly acquired a right to be as crusty as bis 

master, who, if the truth must b3 told, was terribly hen- 
pecked by the royal exile. The old gentleman once 
had a dispute at his own table with one of his neigh- 
bours at the South, and some words passed between 
them. 
" Massa," said Juba, when the company had retired, 
c; — '^ massa, we can't put up wid dat: mus* call nm 

out" 

The good gentleman quietly submitted, and called 
out his neighbour, who fortunately apologized. 
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** Icodj massa,^ said Juba, " we brought um to de 
boU-riog, didn't we?" 

But ta return from this commemomtion of our old 
friend, Juba* 

Mr. hoc was in a towering pasx^ion. Of all the 
men be bad ever sfK!n, known, or read of, Mr* Gos- 
hawk was the one for whom he cheris^hed the; most 
epecial and particular antipathy. He considered him 
an empty, idle, shallow, allectcd coxcomb, without 
heart or intellect; a pretender to literary ta»te and 
«oc|Ujremeat5 ; a contemner of useful knowledge and 
piirstiit»t whose sole business was to ejthibit feelings 
tn ^viiirh lie was a stranger^ to excite sympathy for 
affected sorrowBi and to impose upon the susceptible 
follies of ancient spinsters or inexperienced girls. 
** The fellow carries a drum in his head,'' would he 
say, ^ and is for ever sounding false alarms. You think 
be is going to play a grand march, but it is nothing 
hot rub-a-dub, mb-a-dnb, over and over again." 

"* Goshawk!" at length he cried,— "< what! that 
starved epitome of a wind-dried rhjrmester; that 
shadow of a shadow of a shadow of a stringer of dog- 
geiel; that imitator of an imitator in the sixteenth 
degree of consanguinity to an original; that blower 
of the bellows to the last spark of an expiring fancy ! 
Confound me if I had not rather have heard she had 
fallen in love with the trumpeter to a puppet show." 

" My dear uncle, I don't say my cousin is actually 
in love with Mr. Goshawk; but I think she has a 
preference; a — a — at least, I am pretty sure, her 
imaginatioo is full of his genius, eloquencci and beau- 
tifal poetry.^ 

«Geatni| eloquencei poetry — pish! I could make 
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a better poem out of a confectioner's mottoesy than he 
will ever write. But she shall either renounce him 
this minute, or I will renounce her." 

Highfield begged his uncle to pause before he pro- 
ceeded to such extremities. He reasoned with him 
on the bad policy of rousing into opposition a feeling 
which was perhaps only latent, and giving it the stim- 
ulus of anger, by assailing it too roughly. He cau- 
tioned him against the common error, of supposing 
that to forbid a thing was the best possible way of 
preventing its coming to pass; or that love was to be 
quelled by a pufT of opposition. He conjured him to 
say nothing on the subject; to look on without inter- 
fering ; to appear as if he neither saw, nor participated 
in, any thing going forward. 
Jj-i ** If," said he, «* I am not deceived in my lovely and 

sensible cousin, it is only necessary to leave her good 
sense and growing experience to operate, and before 
long they will of themselves indicate to her the error 
of her taste and imagination. But if I should be de- 
ceived in this rational anticipation," added he, proudly 
and firmly ; <Mf I find that her heart is seriously and 
pi permanently attached, I give you my honour, I pledge 

my unalterable determination, that I will not permit 
myself to be either the motive or the instrument for 
forcing her inclinations. If I cannot win her fairly, 
and against the field, so help me Heaven, I will never 
wear her." 

^ You talk like a professor, and a blockhead to boot,'' 
said Mr. Lee, half pleased and half offended. ^ But 
' hark ye, Mr. Highfield, if I take your advice, and it 

^ turns out badly. Til disinherit you both." 

^ *^ With all my heart, uncle, so far as respects myselfl 

I" 
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Only say nothing; do nothing; and let itiaHers take 
their course. We often make things crooked by tak- 
ing too much paine to straighten them, * Let ua 
aiotie,* as the anti^tarilT folks Aay." 

** Your most famnble servant^ sir," quoth Mr* Lee, 
with a profound bow — "I am to play Mr. Nobody, 
then, in this trUling aiTair of the disposal of my ouly 
ctikJI" 

*^ Only for a little whUe, sir, when you shall resume 
the pceptre again." 

^Wiih which I shall certainly break your head, if 
your wise plan should happf-n to fail.** 

** Agreed^ uncle I shall then be broke n*headed, as 
well as broken-hearted* For, by Heaven, I love my 
ecmsiii, well enough to*' 

^To resign her to an empty, heartless, brainless 
coxcomb. But come, I give up the reins to my wise 
PlisBton, who, if he don't bum up the world, I dare 
swear wiU set the North river on fire. Here comes 
Fairweather: I will consult him, though I know the 
old bk>ckhead will be of a contrary opinion, as he 
always is. Go, and make a bow to Lucia; play Mr. 
Goshawk, and talk as much like a madman as pos- 
sible.'' 



CnAPTER VIL 



HiOHTnELD sought Loda, and found her sitting at 
a window which looked out upon the beautiful bay, 
wbeie the £sir and noble Hudson basks its beauties 
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for awhile in the sun before it loses itself for ever in 
the vast solitudes of the pathless sea. It waa an 
April morning, such as sometimes appears in the dis- 
guise of sunshine and zephyrs, to cheat us into a 
belief that laughing jolly spring is come again. The 
bay was one wide waveless mirror, along whose sur- 
face lay here and there a little lazy mist lolling in the 
warm sunbeams, or sometimes scudding along before 
a frolic breeze that rose in playful vigour and then 
died away in a moment In some- places, the vessels 
appeared as if becalmed among the clouds, their pro- 
portions looming in imposing magnitude through the 
deceptive mists; and in others, you might see them 
exhaling the damps and fogs condensed on their sails 
and decks, in clouds of snow-white vapour. Here 
and there you could trace the course of a steam-boat 
to the Kills or the Quarantine, by a long pennant of 
dark smoke slowly expanding in the dampness of the 
circumambient air, and anon see her shoot, as if by 
magic, from the distant obscurity. The grass had 
just begun to put forth its spires of tender green, the 
trees to assume an almost imperceptible purple tint 
from the expansion of the buds ; the noisy city lads 
were spinning tops, flying kites, or shooting marbles, 
in the walks; and now and then, a little feathered 
stranger, cheated by the genial hour into a belief that 
spring was come, chirped merrily among the leafless 
branches. 

Lucia was at the open window, her rosy cheek 
leaning pensively on her snowy hand. She had just 
finished reading, for the twentieth time, the pathetic 
and interesting eflusion of Mr. Goshawk. All that 
she could understand from it was, that he was very, 
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Tcry miserable about pometbingf she knew not what; 
and the mystery of his sorrows invented them with 
an indeftcribablCf indefinable^ interejst, Nat but what 
our heroine had her suspidona, and those sudpicions 
iDcreajH^d her eympathy a hundred foldp ^ Unfortu* 
Date man I *^ would she say to hentelf^ **^ he is consum* 
ing ia the Bccret fires kindled in his bosom by the 
intense ardotir of his genius^ the acute sensibilities of 
fajs heart !'* 

High field was one of the most amiable of the tribe 
of lovenH nine in ten of whom, I muiit be allowed to 
' pay^ deserve to be turned out of doors by the fair ob* 
jects of their pen^cutians, once a day at least If 
they are in doubt, they arc cither stupidly silent or 
p cf v e fs ely disagreeable ; if they are jealous, they look 
and act just like fools ; and if successful, there is an 
insulting security, a triumphant self-conceit, that, to 
a woman gifted with the becoming pride of the sex is 
altogether insufferable. I can tell a successful wooer 
as far off as I can see him. He docs nothing but ad- 
mire his leg, as he trips along ; and you would fancy 
be saw his mistress in every looking-glass. But 
Highfield was gay, good-humoured, and sensible. 
He did not think it worth while to make himself 
hated because he was in love; nor to increase the 
preference of bis mistress for another, by treating her 
with neglect or lU-manners. True, these things are 
considered the best evidence of sincere passion ; but 
I would advise young women to beware of a man 
whom love makes unamiable : as I myself would be* 
ware of one whom the intoxication of wine made 
tnrbolent and quarrelsome. Both love and wine draw 
forth the inmoat nature of man. 
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<^WeU, Lucia,^ said Highfieldi with a familiar 
frankness which his intimacy and near relationship 
warranted — <^Well, Luda, have you begun my 
watch-chain yet?" 

^ No," said she, sighing. 

" Well, my coz, when do you mean to begin it?** 

"I don't know," replied she languidly — "one of 
these days, I believe." 

" What ails you, Lucia — are you not well ? " 

** Not very — I have got a sort of oppression, a 
heaviness, a disposition to sigh; something here," — 
pressing her hand on her bosom, from whence peeped 
forth a little corner of Goshawk's effusion. Highfield 
saw it, and the blood rushed into his checks ; but he 
^'^ quelled the rising fiend of jealousy, and asked, in a 

'^u tone of deep interest, if she would not take a walk 

i^ with him on the Battery. She declined, in a tone of 

perfect indifference. 

" Shall we go and call on Miss Appleby ? " Lucia 
was all life and animation. She put on her hat, her 
shawl, and the thousand ct-coBtcra that go to the con* 
stitution of a fashionable lady; and tripped away 
like a little fairy. She expects to meet Goshawk 
there, thought Highfield ; but he neither pouted, nor 
was rude to his cousin, on the way. Nay, he exerted 
all his wit and pleasantry, and before they arrived 
JiUcia thought to herself she would begin to net the 
watch«chain that very evening. They found all the 
azures, except Mr. Goshawk, assembled at one of 
the drawing-room windows, clamourously reading 
and clamourously applauding some verses written oa 
a pane of glass with a diamond penciL The reader 
shall not miss them. They ran as follows : 
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Curved h« th«Piin^*liiilHila1ieBVMl^lieIlt 

Vurvcil Iw the monn^ CnIm w(hiibii> |>1«iiel pftlo; 
Curwil tJii? brt^ht ilam^ llmt niAn'p wilfl fitftitnc* llU| 

At pinrcr, «iMJ |ivfviiljitcv, stid paUry pi.'U', 
Andt movt of ill, m UkaI vilo vrvtclit myttGltl 

Wlut «r« tli« bond!! df li^ Wt hiill^n tic47 

What itttr, but luxury &f Uittfr wm7 
WHaI ntMTi, but niMnr p^iiponilieil? 

\rjiiif HaiuAiit bul Alt Attf^til Aiilcfl brlaw? 
WhAt th-r^ i>ui Jiravrn -^ ntlinl lu'Arcnt Uut hi^ll Abcnm? 
WliAt kve, Uut lut« — wUm (14 tr, but cuAlicd kiv«7 

WliAlV wcilWkf littl rntimutnilv t>f iU ? 

WllAt lifv*B bf^t iiwvviA, but ft viio iloctor'j pJtl? 
Wh«l life iiPKtiC but living oVf And o*et AguQ? 
And wUxt (hlN rAiHi, tin* vile»l^ uttd the l*M, 
Oa wiueii iiktt piMHtA aU llMir otfiil ch( 7 

OhI douUjcwMd 

Here, it would seem, the bard stopped to take 
breath; either overcome by \m own exertions, or 
finding there was nothing left for hiin to curse. 

^ I never heard such delightful swearing," cried 
ACss Appleby. 

^ What charming curses! ", cried Miss Overend. 

^ What touching misanthropy!", cried Mr. Paddle- 
ford. 

** What powerful writing!", cried Puddinghara. 

^ What glowing meteors ! ", cried Mrs. Coates, de- 
termined not to mistake meteors for metaphors, this 
time. 

Lucia said nothing; but the tumult of her bosom 
told her nobody could write such heart-rending lines 
but Mr. Goshawk. 

"^DonH you think them equal to Lord Byron?" 
Mid Miss Appleby to HighfiekL 
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«* Very likely, madam ; Loid Byron wrote a vast 
deal of heartless fustian." 

^ Heartless fustiua ! ^\ screamed Miss Appleby ; and 
^heartless fustian!" echoed the rest of the azures, 
with the exception of Lucia, who determined not to 
commence the watch-chain that evening, if ever. 

<* Fustian ! do you call such poetry, fustian — so 
full of powerful writing, and aflbrding such delicious 
excitement? For my part, I can*t live without 
excitement of some kind or other," said Miss Over- 
end. 

" What kind of excitement do you mean, madam," 
said Highfield, mischievously; ^thc Morgan excite- 
ment*, or the bank excitement?" 

^ Pshaw, Mr. Highfield, you arc always ridiculing 
sentiment I mean the excitement of powerful writ* 
ing, powerful feeling, powerful passion, grief, joy, 
rage, despair, madness, misanthropy, pain, pleasure, 
anticipation, retrospection, disappointment, hope, and 
— and — every thing that creates excitement By 
the bye, they say the author of Redwood f is com* 
ing out with a new novel. I wonder what it is 
about." 

•* I don't know," answered Highfield ; " but I ven- 
ture to predict it will be all that is becoming in a 
sensible, well-bred, well-educated, delicate woman, 
misled neither by a false taste nor affected senti- 
ment" 

* William Morgan, a member of the Masonic flratemitr, abducted, and, 
it is auppoeed, murdered, in September 1826, by other manone, because be had 
intimated hie intention of divulpng certain nccrets of the Ofder. The inci- 
dent, with eubecquent invent igation and diftcuneioii, caused a strong sociaI 
•ad political agitation in the State of New Yoric 

t Mies Sedgwick. 

7 
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■* Pooh I " eaid the great Puddingham, ** there is oo 
file iji Ikt worka*** 
** Nor brimi^tojie either^*^ said High field 
" Nor murder," said Miss Appleby. 

* Nor powerful writing," said Miss Overend* 

** Nothing to make the heart buf9t like a barrel of 
guii|H>wder/' said UttLe Mrs. Petticoats 

** Perliaps no,** replied Highfield ; ** but a book may 
be worth something, without either fire, murder, or 
gun})owdcr, in it" 

Here the disicussion ^va8 cut short by the entmiice 
of Mr Go#hawk, who bowed languidly to the com^ 
pftny, walked liiiiguidly to a sofa, and, flinging him- 
self lidtlessty down, leaned pensively upon his head, 
and sighed most piteously. Mr. Goshawk was one 
of the most extraordinary men living. He hated the 
world, yet could not live a day without attracting its 
notice in some way or other; he sighed for solitude, 
yet took every opportunity of being in a crowd; and, 
though confessedly thb most miserable of mortals, 
was never so happy as wk':n every body was admir- 
ing his secret sorrows. He had thrown himself acci- 
dentally by the side of Lucia. 

^ Ah ! Mr. Goshawk,^ said she, *^ we've found you 
out I" 

Goshawk knew as well what she meant as she did 
herself; but he looked at her with the most absent, 
vacant, ignorant wonder it was possible for any man 
to assume, as he answered, 

* Found me out. Miss Lee ? " 

•* Yes, yes; the verses — the beautiful verses, writ- 
ten with a diamond pencil, on the pane of glass. You 
need not deny it; nobody but yourself eouUt have 
written such powerful poetry.^ 
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I ** No, no ; you can't deny it, Mr. Goshawk ; the foot 

of Hercules is in it," cried Miss Appleby : and the 
opinion was echoed by all present Whereupon Mr. 
Goshawk acknowledged that, being that morning de- 
pressed by a dead weight of insupportable melancholyi 
he had walked forth into Miss Appleby's drawing- 
room, and, finding no one there, had relieved his over- 
fraught heart, in those unpremeditated strains. The 
azures applied their cambric handkerchiefs to their 
eyes, and pitied poor Mr. Goshawk for labouring under 
such a troublesome excess of sentimental sadness. 

The conversation then took a diiferent turn, inter- 
rupted occasionally by the assurances of Mr. Gros- 
hawk, that his verses were all written under the 
impress of the moment ; though we, as authors know- 
ing the secrets of all our brethren, arc ready to make 
affidavit that he never wrote a line without cudgelling 
his poor brains into mummy, and spurring his Pegasus 
till his sides ran blood. 

** So, there is a new Waverley coming out," quoth 
Puddingham, who was deep in booksellers' secrets; 
^ I am told, one of the principal characters is Charles 
the fifth." 

" What, he that was beheaded at Whitehall-slip?**, 
asked Mrs. Coates. 

** No, my dear madam,^' said Highfield ; ** he that 
resigned his crown before he lost his head." 

** How I delight to read novels in which there is 
plenty of kings and queens ; 'tis so refined and gen- 
teel to be in such good society," said Miss Overend. 

*^ I never get tired of kings and queens, let them be 
ever so stupid," said Miss Appleby ; " every thing they 
say is so clever, and every thing they do, so dignified." 
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\ " Well, for my part," i^aid Highfield, « to me noth* 
ing h ^o vulgar an expedient of aothorshipf a» that of 
iiitnodijeing the reader into the society of great name^, 
and making the bearers talk, not like themselves, but 

, like the author. In this manner^ Kochester becomes 

f m dull debauchee; Bolingbroke, a prosing blockhead ; 

\ and the greatest wits of the age, as stupid as the 
TdTiter- I am tired of seeing this parade of rcgai and 
titltxi realities introduced as shadows to our acquaint- 
ance ; and have tl in serious (H>ntemplation, (unless I 
should happen to fall into a cureless, causeless meian- 
dioly), to write a novel, in which the principal actors 
•ball be godi^ and the common people, kings and 
queens^ Queen Elizabeth shall lace Jiano^s corsets; 
Aleicander the great^ trim Jupiter's whiskers; Mary, 
queen of Scots, enact a beautiful bar*maid; and 
Charlemagne, a crier of Carolina potatoes*" 

** Then you don't mean to recognise any distiuctions 
in mere mortal society?", asked Lucia, amused in 
spite of herself with this banter. 

^ Why, I don't know. I have some thoughts of a 
sort of geological, instead of genealogical, arrange- 
ment, to consist of the primitive, the secondary, and 
the alluviaL The fashionable primitives shall be those 
who carry their pedigrees back into oblivion — whose 
origin is entirely unknown ; the secondary will con- 
sist of such as have not had time to forget their 
honoured ancestors ; and the alluvial be composed of 
the rich washings of the other two, which have so 
lately made their appearance above water that there 
has been no time for them to become barren and good- 
Ibr-nothing.^ Highfield was now called off by Mist 
Appleby* 
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Lucia appeared so much diverted with this whimsi- 
cal arrangement that Goshawk, who, though the most 
abstracted of human beings, never for a moment for- 
got himself or his vanity, thought it high time to 
interfere. 

" A clever young man that — a very clever young 
man," drawled he; "quite pleasant, but superficial — 
no energy, no pathos, no powerful passion, no enthu- 
siasm, without which there can be no such thing as 

[.'^ genius. Give mc the man," cried he, with a fat and 
greasy flow of sonorous words, — •* give me the man to 
whom the croaking of a cricket is the signal for lofty 
meditation, and the fall of a leaf a text for lorn and 
melancholy abstraction ; one who is alone in the midst 
of a crowd, and surrounded when alone by myriads of 

j«^:'^ sparkling imps of inspiration, millions of beings with- 
out being, and thoughts without thought ; one to whom 
shadows are substances, and substances, shadows ; to 
whom the present is always absent, the future always 
past; who lives, and moves, and has his being, in an 
airy creation of his own, and circulates in his own pe- 
culiar orb ; who rejoices without joy, and is wretched 
without wretchedness ; one, in short, who never laughs 
but in misery, or weeps except for very excess of joy 
—who lives in the world, a misemble yet splendid 
example of the sufTcrings endured by a superior being, 
when condemned to associate with an inferior race, 
and to derive his enjoyments from the same mean, 
miserable, five senses." Here he sunk back on the 
sofa, overpowered by his emotions. 

^ What a being!" thought Lucia, and fell into a 
painful doubt, whether such a being would ever con- 

^ . descend to think of her a moment, present or absent. 
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" He ii above this world I** i^aid she, and sighed a hun- 
dred timefl, to think of a man's bemg so much oupe« 
rior to hU fellow-creattire^ 



CUAPTER Vm. 

BcnniNrxG hom^f our heroine threw herself on a 
aofa — be pleaded to take notice she did not sit down, 
for thiLt would have bc^cn iiinvorthy a heroine — she 

threw bcmelf on a sofQi and pn^Hcd Bomo time in 
•ympathizing with the saflTerings of Mr. Goshawk. 
She sighed for an opportunity of communing with 
biro on the fathomless abyss of his mysterious mise- 
ries, and wiithcd — O, how devoutly! — wished her- 
self the privileged being destined at last to be the 
•oother of his sorrows, the sharer of his thoughts, the 
oompaiiion of his reveries, and the better half of his 
abstract, inexplicable mystifications. ^ Would that I 
knew, that I could comprehend, what it is that makes 
biin so wretched,'' thought Lucia, little suspecting 
that the poor gentleman himself would have been 
jmzsled to tell her. 

She was roused from this painfully-pleasing reverie 
by something which attracted her attention on the 
sofa. She looked at it, and nibbed her eyes — and 
nibbed her eyes and look<^ at it again. The thing 
was too plain, she could not possibly be deceived. 
Bbe started up and rang the bell furiously, and, the 
at not coming sooner than it was possible for 
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him to come, she rang it again still more emphatically. 
At length Juba made his appeamncei with his usual 
deliberation. An African gentleman of colour seldom 
indulges himself by being in a hurry. 

^Who did that?" asked Lucia, pointing to the 
sofa. 

Juba advanced, looked at the spot, and began to 
grin, with that redundant show of ivory peculiar to 
his race. 

^ Ah ! Massa Fairwcddcr, Massa Fairwedder, he 
droll man, he." 

** What! had Mr. Fairweather the impudence" — 

^ Ecs, ees, he here dis morn in'/' repli^ Juba, grin- 
ning more than ever. 

Lucia immediately summoned Ihe whole houscholdy 
consisting of a troop of coloured ladies and gentle- 
men, whose principal business was to make work for 
each other. Ever since Lucia became azure, they had 
been suffered to do pretty much as they pleased, and 
it was their pleasure to do nothing but copy their 
young mistress in dress and behaviour as much as 
possible. They had a dancing-master in the kitchen, 
to teach them waltzing, and talked seriously of a mas- 
quemde, or a fancy-ball at least The black cook was 
something of an azure herself, read all those useful 
little tracts which teach servants the duties of masters 
and mistresses, wore prunello shoes, and cooked dinner 
in an undress of black silk ; the coachman was almost 
as sentimentally miserable as Mr. Goshawk; and 
Lucia's maid was a great admirer of Miss Wright* ; 
The kitchen, as Dolly cook said, was quite a literary 
emporium, and there was always a greasy Waverley 

• Faai^ Wright, a **ftroDg-iiiiiid«d wobiaa'* of th% dajr. 
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lying on the window-aiH, with which she occasionally 
pegaled herself, while skinning an eeL The conse- 
qoeoce of all this vva» that Mr. Lee^B house was at 
fitJies ant] sevens* There was neither master nor mis* 
tfcss; the ceilings of the parlour and drawing-room 
were festooned with cobwebs; the curtains got the 
ja an dice ; the rats overran the kitchen, and performed 
tent A worthy of rational beings, if you could believe 
Polly; and it was impossible to sit down on a chair 
0r loGd, without iejiving the print of the body in the 
dutft which covered them. Poor Mr. Fairweather, 
who knew the value of neatness, and prided himself 
on his unspotted, unsullied black coat, bad often imr- 
; lied off a tribute from the fmriouri andi that momingi 
'determined to give Lucia a broad hint Accordingly 
he took his forefinger in his hand, and wrote in the 
dust that embellished the sofa four large letters, almost 
•ix inches long, that being put together constitute an 
abominable word, than which there is none more hor- 
rible and unseemly to the ear and eye of a good 
housewife. It was the sight of this that interrupted 
the deliciously-perplexing reverie of our fair heroine ; 
that caused her to ring the bell with such eraphpsis ; 
to call up the men-servants and maid-servants ; to set 
the brooms, brushes, mops, and pope's-heads, going ; 
and, finally, to declare war against rats, spiders, dust, 
and cobwebe, and to turn the whole house upside down. 
The servants wished Mr. Fairweather in Guinea, as 
soon as they traced the origin of this tremendous re- 
form ; the cook talked of the black skin and the white 
•kin as being one in the eye of reason; the coach- 
man sighed forth the unutterable agonies of a life of 
dependence; and the little jet-black waiting-maid 
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talked elegantly about the rights of women. Jaba 
insisted on his niassa calling out Mr. Fairweather; 
but, on this occasion, the old gentleman demurred. 

^ Mr. Fairweather is my best friendi you block- 
head." 

^ Guy, massa !, dat any reason why you should'nt 
blow he bmin out?" 

From that time forward, Mr. Lee's house became 
M exemplary for its neatness. Such is the magic influ- 

ence of a word to the wise ! There was a reform in 
the whole establishment, the like of which hath never 
yet been brought about in the state, by any change of 
administration, since the establishment of the rcpub- 
Uc. 
^'1 And here I deem it incumbent on me to offer to my 

^! ■: azure and fashionable readers something like an apoi- 

'i-< ^Sy ^^^ ^^^ falling-off in the tone of my narrative 

which they will not fail to observe in this chapter. 
I feel I ought to solicit their pardon for having thus 
descended abruptly to such vulgar matters as house* 
keeping; which ought to be for ever beneath the 
attention of all true lovers of literature and intel- 
} .^ lectual development It is true that the goddess of 

wisdom once disputed with Amchnc the management 
'pi of the needle; but this was in times long past and 

t M never to return, before the preternatural develop* 

|. ment of the mind, the invention of flounces, or the 

supremacy of dancing-masters. I am aware, also, of 
L the happy influence of a neat, well-anranged, and well- 

conducted household, in rendering home agreeable, 
and luring us from a too-zealous pursuit of the pleas- 
ures of the world ; and I am not ignorant how im- 
' portant it is for the mistress of a family to know 
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when tbings are well done, though it may Dot be 
necessary or becoming to do them herself, But I 
know, wb«t is of far more ooiitfcquence than all this, 
that if I prose any longer on such low subjects, the 
young giHitlemen professom of nothing will inquire 
into my pedigree; and the azure angels, who prettide 
over the deeiftioiiic of alt the gallant, fashionable critidv 
wiJl pronounce mc a horrid boro. A bore I — better 
weir il to be convicted of robbing a church, or swind- 
ling to the amount of a few mtUions. I should then 
cn^te a great public excitement ; and rally round me, 
not only all the anti-masonS| but an army of sympa* 
tbedc pettifoggers besides. 



CHAPTER DC. 

AS ADTKXTUUt, BEUIO THB OXLT OXB IB ALL OUB RmOBT. 

As the spring advanced, and the flowers, zephyrs, 
and warbling birds, invited out into the country for 
air and exercise, our heroine was accustomed to ride 
on horseback, than which there is nothing more health- 
ful, graceful, and becoming in a woman, provided 
always she will only ride like a gentlewoman ; that is, 
moderately. On the contrary, there is nothing which 
gives me more heart-felt discomposure, as a gallant 
bachelor, than to see a woman groping through the 
streets, like a trooper — her feathers flying, her rib- 
bons streaming to the wind, her riding-habit disor^ 
dered, and herself bouncing up and down, as if she 
had a oork saddle aader her. It is not only nnbecom- 
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ing and unfeminine, but dangerous, in our crowded 
streets; and nothing has preserved them from the 
most fatal accidents but the sagacity of their borsesi 
which, doubtless, knowing the precious burthens they 
carry, are particularly careful neither to be frightened 
nor to make a false step. Were I to assume the 
oflice of mentor to the young fellows of the day, I 
would strenuously advise them to beware of a woman 
that always rides on a full gallop. Depend upon it^ 
^^ she will have her way in every thing; and, though she 

may not actually lose the bit, she will be apt to take 
it between her teeth — which is almost as bad. 

On these occasions Lucia was generally accom- 
panicd by Miss Appleby, Miss Overcnd, or some one 
of her female friends, and escorted by Highficld and 
Goshawk, with the latter of whom our heroine gen- 
erally fell into a tcte-iVtete in the course of the ride. 
It was the third of May — I recollect it perfectly — 
when the little party of equestrians set forth on a 
morning ride, all gay and hopeful except Mr. Gos- 
hawk, to whom the smiles of nature were a disquiet| 
and the music of spring a discord. He was more 
than commonly miserable that day, having observed 
that Lucia began to sympathize deeply in his sor- 
rows. 

They worked their course safely through the vari- 
'^ ous perils of Broadway, for some distance. They met 

a company of militia with more drums than privates, 
and commanded by three brigadier • generals ; they 
encountered the great ox Columbus dressed in rib- 
bons; they stood the brunt of kites, carts, bakers' 
wagons, omnibuses, charcoal-merchants, orange-men 
and ash-men, and beggar-women. In short, tbey 
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eicaped unhart amid the war of sights, the eternal 
clatter and cotifuiiioa of sounds, the unexampled eon* 
catenatiort of things animate and inanimate^ tiataral 
uul untiatumJ. The horses, indeed, sometimes pricked 
Up tkeir ears and wondered, but diqilayed no decided 
aymptomti of aflfright, until^ as ilUluek would have it^ 
jitet as they eame to the corner of Chambers street, 
a woman about four feet high issued suddenly forth 
from a shop, irith a bonnet of such alarming dimen- 
aioiis and singular incongruity of shape and decora- 
Umi, that Locia*8 horse, who had never been at a 
£incy-baU, could stand it no longer. He wheeled 
suddenly round against Mr. Goshawk^s steed, and 
feared. Mr. Goshawk was partly in a brown^study, 
and partly «o miserable that he did not, as he after* 
wards affirmedi exactly recollect where he was, or 
what was the matter. At length he cried out, ^ Whoa ! "| 
with such a lofty and poetical fervour that he fright- 
ened the horse still more. He now reared worse than 
ever, and Lucia must have lost her seat in a few 
moments, when Highfield, who was a little in advance 
with the other ladies, being roused by Groshawk's ex- 
clamation, looked round, and was at the horse's head, 
on foot, in an instant ^ Keep your seat if you can,'' 
said he, as he seized the bridle. A desperate con- 
test now commenced between him and the horse, 
who continued rearing and plunging, both galling 
Higfafield's body and limbs with his sharp hoofs and 
wrenching him violently about from side to side. 
Loda still kept her seat, though almost insensible to 
what was going forward. It was a struggle between 
an enraged unruly beast and a cool determined man. 
Highfirld still dang to the bridle, doee.to the horse's 
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heady until, watching his opportanity, he seized the 
animal by the nostrils with so finn a gripe as to arrest 
his rearings for a moment| during which he seemed 
tremblingly to own a master. At the same instant a 
gentleman assisted Lucia to dismount, which she had 
scarcely done, when the animal, as if recovered from 
his astonishment, made one plunge, struck his hoofs 
into Highfield's breast, threw him on his back insensi- 
ble, and dashed away full-speed. At the same mo- 
ment Mr. Goshawk, who had been exceedingly active 
in protesting against the inhumanity of the crowd 
which stood looking on without being able to render 
; :j any assistance, was likewise so overcome by his exer* 

; ?*. tions that he lost his memory for a little while; after 

\ '^ which he poured forth so eloquent a felicitation on 

Lucia's escape from a danger which, however slighti 
had harrowed up his very soul, that she remembered 
I I it long after, when she ought to have been rcmember- 

l fl ing something else. 

Highfield was brought to himself after a while, and, 
with the young lady, conveyed home in a hackney- 
l ;f coach. Goshawk did not accompany them; his 

I ^ senses were so shattered, and his feelings had so com- 

ii pletely overpowered him, that he was incapable of 

^ any thing but the indulgence of high«wrought senti- 

]| ment 
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CHAPTER X 

TUB TWO €VF[D#, 

Teg warm-Iiearted Mr. Lee, when he <^ttie to 
kom the paj1i€uJar» of Hie incident recorded in our 
Wt chupteri hugged Highfield in his armg, caUed 
him hiA son, and came very near letting out to his 
daughter I he secret of his long-cherished intentions. 
He then fell upon the corporation, that unfortunate 
pack-horse, on wliose back is saddled eveiy atiomina^ 
tion which petulance conjures into existence^ or the 
Itch for scrihbltng lays before the public. 

^ Confound the stupid blockheads! *^, exclaimed he. 
^They make laws against flying kites, exploding 
crackers, sticking up elephants over people's heads 
for sign?, and cumbering the street b with empty boxes 
and barrels ; and yet they allow the women to wear 
bonnets that frighten hor&es out of their discretion! 
For my part I don't see the distinction, not L'* 

** Bat, my good friend,'' said Mr. Fairweather, who 
had called in to make his friendly inquiries, ^ I differ 
with you — I think there is a marked distinction be- 
tween a fine lady and an empty baneL'' 

^ Oh well, if we difleri there is an end of the argu- 
ment," quoth the other. 

** An end of the argument! why, it is generaUy the 
beginning.'' 

^ Very well — very well— -> I hare no time to argue 
the question now." 

Mr. Fairweather took up his hat| and went away 
by himself pondering in his mind what could hare 
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come over his old friend. It was the first time, since 
he knew him, that he had declined an argument 

Lucia and Highfield met the next morning; the 
former languid with her frighti the latter pal^i and 
stiff with his bruises. Lucia was netting a purse. 
She thanked him, in simple, unaffected, heart-felt 
terms ; for it is only aflfectation that deals in pompons 
phrases. The tears came into her eyes, as she noticed 
his wounded hands, and perceived, by the slight varia- 
tions that passed over his countenance, that every mo- 
tion was accompanied with acute pain. 

** I shall never forget," said she, ** that you saved my 
life." 

"Nor I," said Highfield; and these two simple 
words were all he uttered on the subject 

Lucia was mortified that he should have missed so 
good an opportunity of being eloquent She had 
been brought up with people who considered words 
of more consequence than actions, and a fine speech 
in celebration of an exploit of heroism far superior to 
the act itself. Lucia threw the purse carelessly into 
her work-basket ; and just then Mr. Goshawk entered, 
to inquire how she did after the accident Then it 
was that our heroine was lifted off her feet by a flow 
of inspired eloquence, which cast into the shade the 
manly simplicity of poor Highfield*s courage and self- 
possession. He spoke of his horror at her danger— > 
the overpowering feelings that absolutely bewildered 
his mind, and prevented his thinking of any thing but 
himself and his intense sufferings. He detailed his 
waking thoughts on coming home, and his terrible 
dreams, in which he saw her struggle with indescriba- 
ble dangers, and performed acts in her behalf that no 
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waking man ever imaginecL In short, he made him- 
Mlf out the hero of the affair, and, before he had fin- 
ifthed, actually persuaded Lucia that honest High6eld 
wa^ but a secondary penKin in the business. 

" Behold " said he, ** how I employed the melan-* 
eboJy, sotil-subduing, hours of the last night; for^you 
may suppose, I did not close my eyes.*' 

** Oh, then I take it you dreamed with your eyes 
open,^ said Htghfield, smiling. 

** A man need not shut his eyes to dream, Mr, High- 
field/* quoth Goshawk, pompously, at the same time 
presenting Lucia with a perfumed sheet of paper, 
Sbe opened it^ and read, with sparkling eyes — 

" IT tiie wingi of his heart are far o*er the blue Ma, 
Penait ma to aak where its legs ought to be,'* 

hummed Highfield, as he sauntered out of the room. 

^ He has no more sentiment, nor feeling, nor enthu- 
siasm, nor genius, than — than" — Lucia could not 
hit upon a comparison expressive of her indignation. 

^ Alas ! the more happy he! " sighed Fitzgiles Gos- 
hawk. ^ He knows not what it is to eat the bitter 
aloes of shattered hope, to dream of impossible attain- 
ments, to stand on tiptoe, catching at incomprehensi- 
ble chimeras ; to place his heart on what it dares not 
contemplate, except at an unapproachable distance 
that mocks even the imagination to despair ; to die of 
disappointments, in what, from first to last, he knew 
WES out of his reach ; to pass from the sight of men, 
the light of the sun, and the perplexities of the world, 
and leave nothing behind him but an empty name. 
Oh ! Lucia, pity nae,^ cried be, taking her band. 
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^ I do, indeed I do," said Lucia, overpowered by 
this picture of mysterious griefs. ^ I pity, and would 
relieve you if I knew bow. Only tell roe — wbat is 
the matter?" 

" I love — despairingly." 

^ Whom ? " said Lucia, with a palpitating heart 

^ One throned in yon galaxy of stars, brighter than 
Venus and purer than the milky way — one, of whom 
I wake only to dream, and dream only to awake in 
astonishment at my presumptuous visions — one so 
far above the sphere of my aspiring hopes, that, like 
the glorious sun, I only live in the consuming rays of 
her beauty, without daring to look in the full face of 
her brightness, lest I should be struck blind." 

^ Why, this must be a queen at least," said Lucia, 
blushing. 

^ The queen of love and beauty," replied Goshawk, 
delighted at his happy rejoinder. They remained 
silent a few moments, it being impossible to descend 
from the heights of sentimental twaddle to the level 
1 of ordinary matters, without stopping to take breath 

by the way. 
j^ ^ Tell me. Miss Lee, tell me what is love," said 

Goshawk at length, with a languishing air. 
H ** I don't know," replied Lucia, in confusion. 

g •* Shall I answer for you ? ", said Highfield, who en- 

tered at that moment Lucia started a little, and 
Goshawk looked rather foolish. 
^' ^ Love is a fantastic assemblage of the follies of 

childhood and the passions of age, — a little, scoun- 
drel hypocrite, who, while rolling his hoop or chasing 
a butterfly, disguises, under the innocent sports of a 
boy, the most selfish and dishonourable intentions. 

8 
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He is the deity of pmfesjiions, di^sgniacs, affectation^ 
and selfishness ; is nc^er sati^Eed unless acting in op- 
position to renann, propriety, and duty; and is pictured 
a ehild» because he studies only his own gratlEcutioiif 
aad never keeps hist proiniset^.'' 

Goshawk seemed not to admire this sketch* but, 
far Bome reason or other, he was not eo ready with a 
flight as osoaL Lacia took up the defence of the 
little deity. 

*Oh, what a monater yon have made of him!"! 
aaid she. 

* Bat there is another and a nobler love,^ resumed 
Highfield, with more enthusiasm than he had ever be- 
fore displayed in the presence of his coosini — ^ there 
is another and a nofaJer love, the divinity of mtional 
and virtuous man — a grown up, finished being, that 
knows no other wish than the happiness of its object ; 
that neither lies, nor feign^s nor flatters, nor deceives ; 
that is neither degraded by disappointment, nor pre- 
sumptuous with success ; that, while it respects itself, 
still pays a willing homage, and offers at the feet of 
its mistress, (what it never sacrificed to fear or favour, 
to the claims of man, the temptations of interest, or 
the tyranny of the passions), its own free-will and its 
power of independent action." 

The tones of Highficld's voice were such as I have 
sometimes, but rarely, heard in my pilgrimage through 
this world of jarring discords ; they were those that 
give to nonsense the charm of music, and to precept 
the magic of persuasion. He spoke with a manly 
simplicity, a chastened feeling, a firm and settled ear- 
nestness, which hypocrisy always overleaps and afTect- 
atioo only caricatures. Even childhood comprehends 
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the difference, and the votaries of bad taste know the 
trae from the false. The exertion of speaking, or, it 
may be, the glow of his smothered feelings, had ban- 
ished for a moment his ashy paleness, and brought a 
fire into his cheek that added to his natural attrac- 
tions. He stood with one arm in a sling, partly 
leaning against the mantel-piece, and there was in his 
whole appearance an evident struggle between the 
wealvness of his body and the strength of his feelings. 

Neither Mr. Goshawk nor Lucia made any reply. 
The former was cowed by the majesty of honest, un- 
affected manhood, giving utterance to its feelings with 
the simple energy of deep conviction ; the latter felt 
as she had never felt while Mr. Goshawk was pouring 
out his sentimental flummery. She knew she was 
listening to one in earnest, who was either describing 
what he felt at the moment, or was capable of feel- 
ing. ^ He certainly must be in love with somebody. 
Some little red-checked, snub-nosed, country damsel, 
I dare say;" and she turned up her pretty Grecian 
nose at the poor girL The perplexity of guessing who 
this somebody was occupied her some time, insomuch 
: I that she entirely forgot Mr. Goshawk's piece of poe- 
try, and his beautiful language. 

" I beg your pardon," said Highfield, ** for coming 
here to interrupt you and make speeches. Your father 
requested me to say he wishes to speak with you, 
cousin." 

Goshawk took his leave ; Lucia sought her father, 
and Highfield his bed ; for he was really much indis- 
posed with his bruises. 
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CHAFTEE XT. 
Movouia wrmciGT aorroM. 

Mo. Lee was a man of great courage and little 
patience* He thouglit the heart of a woman like one 
of tijs c*gg!S that could be boiled in a minute and a 
half; and took it for granted Lucia must be deeply 
in love with HIghfield since the adventure of the 
iashionable bonnet Accoidingly he determined to 
•oond her forthwith^ that no time might be tost 
He might as well have plumbed the bottomless 
abysses of lake Superior; for the heart of a city belle 
in tove is as unfathomable^ if not as pure. 

^ Well, Lucia,'' said he, as she entered his library, 
* how do you feci after your fright? " 

«« Oh, quite well, sir.'' 

** Hera — I wish I could say as much for Highfield 
The doctor says he has some fever, and talks of bleed- 
ing — the blockhead — why didn't he do it before T " 

^ Bleeding! ", cried Lucia, and her heart beat a li^ 
tie; ** I hope it will not be necessary." 

^Hem — yes. Ah! girl, you owe much to that 
excellent young roan — hey?" 

** I am sensible of it, sir, and feel it at the bottom 
of my heart" 

^ Do you? — do you, my dearest girl, at the bottom 
of your heart?" 

^ Indeed I do, sir; I shall never cease to be grate* 
fbl, as long as I live." 

* Grateful ! — pish — pooh — gratitude ! " 

*My father has often told me gratitude was the 
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^. rarest of our feelings, and the most short-lived; but I 
shall carry mine to my grave," 

c(Ay — yes — yes; gratitude is a very good thing 

in its way; but — but there are so many ways of 

showing it Now how will you show yours — hey? ^ 

^ Why, I haven't studied my part yet," said she, 

u^ smiling ; ^ I must trust to the honest dictates of my 

heart, to time, and circumstance, to show me the 
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f. way." 

l4 ^ Pshaw! — time and circumstance! I believe the 

i ^1 is in you this morning, Lucia.** 

^ I believe the deuse is in you this morning, father," 

i, fj said Lucia, smiling; ^ for I can't understand you." 

*•;■ ** Very well, very well ; but I want to know how 

you will go about showing your gratitude — hey?" 

^ Why, father," said Lucia, ^ if he is sad, I will 

" i pl&y him merry tunes ; if he is cheerful, I will laugh 

with him ; if he is cross, I will bear with him. I will 

^ sympathize in his misfortunes, rejoice in his happi- 

^ ;V ness, nurse him if he should be sick ; if you turn him 

^ ^ out of doors, as you once threatened, I will certainly 

if^ >V let him in again; and if he should ever chance to 

want (what I trust in God he never will) your favour 

and protection, I will try and be to him your humble 

representative." If Lucia meant to say more, she 

was stopped by an unaccountable huskiness in her 

throat, that took away her breath. 

«* Ah! that will do — that will do!" cried the old 
gentleman, highly delighted ; ^ and so you will love 
him — hey, girl? none of your wishy-washy gratis 
tude — love him with all your heart — hey?" 

** With all my heart, and as an only and beloved 
brother." 
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^ Brother !, did you say ? — a fiddle-slick ; I — I don't 
want you to love him as a brother, I tell you.'^ 

** As a couftin theiip nir/* 

** No ; nor as a cousin, nor a second cousin, nor an 
unde^ nor grandfather, nor grandmother either," cried 
Mr, Lee, in wrath, and gradually raising hia voice tiU 
be came to the climax of a roar. 

''Ah! is itso?*' thought our heroinei as at length 
the began to comprehend the drift of the impatient old 
gentleman ; and ehe drew the impenctmble cloak of 
hypoGiisy closely around her, at the same time conjtir* 
lag up to her aid the guardian pride of female deli* 
cacy, which shrinlcs from the first avowal of Iove» and 
more than shrinks from owning it without the surety 
ot answering love. 

^ May I go, sir T " said she, after a pause ; ^ I prom- 
ised to walk out this morning with my aunt and 
Mr. Goshawk.^ 

^ Confound Mr. Goshawk ! — and may ten thousand 
of his bad verses fly away with him to Chaos and old 
Night, where they came from ! ** 

^ Well, father, then I will make an apology and 
stay at home.^ 

^No; go where you please, and do what you 
please; I shall never be able to make any thing of 
you.** 

^Nothing, dear sir, but what I am — your dutiful 
and aflectionate daughter;" and she bowed, and left 
Mr. Lee to congratulate himself on the progress he 
had made. 

The reader will doubtless have observed that, dur- 
ing the whole of the foregoing dialogue, Lucia spoke 
in simplei natural language, without a single touch of 
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azure. The reason is at hand She felt what she 
was saying ; and true feeling never declaims. What 
it has to say, it says with a simplei brief directness ; 
as a man who is earnest in the race nerer stops to 
gather flowers by the way. 

Our heroine retired to her chamber, to think. A 
new futurity was opened before her; for, until this 
interview with her father, she had never dreamed of his 
wishes or intentions in favour of her cousin. The 
truth is, her imagination was occupied with Goshawk. 
But now it was necessary to determine on some line 
of conduct in her future intercourse with Highfield. A 
very convenient, proper, family match !, thought she ; 
I am rich, and he poor. I have no doubt he is very 
much in love with me ; for I never heard of a young 
gentleman that was deficient in duty and aflection 
on such occasions! And then her heart smote her 
with a pang, for 8uch a thought. No, no ; I will say 
that for my cousin, I do believe he would not marryy 
if he did not love, me, to gain my fortune or plcaso 
my father. But then every-body will say he only mar- 
ried me for my money ; and the mortification of such 
a suspicion would be intolerable. I dare say this 
plan has been in agitation ever since I was bom ; and 
what a business kind of business! — he is to open 
his mouth, and I am to fall plump into it, like a great 
over-ripe apple, without even being shaken a little. 
No, no, my dainty cousin, that won't do. And besides, 
what will Miss Appleby and all the rest say, if I 
throw myself away on a man of no literary reputa* 
tion ; who never figured in albums, or wrote verses on 
Passaic Falls ; who does nothing common like an un* 
oommon man; and who, though I confess he acts 
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sometimes like a hem, talks ja»t like cvery-body ! 
**Ah!," said nh^s sighing^ «I wi»h my money-bags 
were in the Red Sea, and then I could tell whether I 
was beloved for myself or them-" This was a very 
fooUiih yvhh of our heroine; for, notwithstanding her 
beauty, her charming temper, and her natural good- 
sense, if her money-bags had been in the Bad Sea, ten 
to one her admirera would have gone there to fish for 
them, instead of attend ing to her After a vast many 
pros and cons, Lucia determined, in the true spirit of 
ft woman with more than one suitofi to play them 
llff against each other; to put to the test the ardour 
mad stability of their passion, by trying what the pa- 
tience of mortal man ts eivpahle of enduring. Mi* 
Goshawk was still paramount in her imagination; 
though, since the adventure of the ride, her feelings 
were somewhat enlisted on the side of Highfield. 
She was satisfied, in her own mind, that the former 
was deeply enamoured of her, else, why should he be 
so eloquent on all occasions on the subject of hope- 
less aflcction? With regard to the other, she was 
somewhat, indeed altogether, uncertain ; for High* 
field had too much pride, as well as delicacy, to be for- 
ever thrusting his feelings in the face of the world. 
I will try him, thought she. If he is only seeking me 
for my fortune, there will be no harm in making him a 
little miserable ; and, if he really loves me for myself, 
I can always make him amends for his sufferings. 
She had an appointment with Mr. Goshawk for a 
walk, and was expecting him every moment, when 
the servant came in with an apology, that he was so 
Qowell as not to be able to wait on her. 
^ Poor man,'' thought Lucia, **bis mind is preying 
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on his delicate frame ; the light is too intense for the 
1^ lamp that contains it What a misfortune it is to be 

bom with too much sensibility!'' 



m CHAPTER XII. 

f^ IX WIIXCII TllK UISTOUT U rBttPKCTLY BBCAUUED. 

I V Our heroine remained in a frame of mind requir- 

ing motion. She felt that sort of fidgeting impatience 
of repose which almost always accompanies the little 
perplexities and uncertainties of life. She took out 
the silk purse to net; but the thought struck her that 
Highfield might be too much elated if he saw her 

I I thus employed. She took up a book, and though it 

™ was one of the very latest fashionable works, she 

actually yawned over the first chapter. She then as 
a last resort took up a new garment, that had just 
been sent home by the mantua-maker ; which fortu- 
nately gave a turn to her ideas. The sleeves were 
exactly the thing. She retired to her mysterious bou* 
doir, and arrayed herself like King Solomon in all his 
glory. She put on a pink hat with a black velvet lin- 
ing, and a feather that swept the ground ; she put on 
her white satin doak that hid her trim figure as effectu- 
ally as a sack ; and she incased her pretty ankles in 
spatterdashes. She armycd herself with the foulard 
silk, the foulard damassd, the gros des Indes, the em- 
broidered collar, cape, fichu, alavielle, and fiorelle — with 
the blonde gauze, and the decoupd gauze, the fancy 
ribbons, trimmings, &C., dec., &c.— in short she made 
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hersrlf one of the most beautiful fancy articles ever 
imported, before ^he had done. She then looked ii3to 
a full-length mirror and saw that all was good : for 
her hat was mighty to behold, her shoulders broader 
than those of Sam:9on with the gates of Gaza on hl^ 
back, and not the African Veiiua herself — but bushi 
my mose^ nor meddle too deeply with inysterieB un- 
known to the sacred ninel 

Highfield met her just as she was gQing forth into 
the Aeeldama, the field of blood, the Flanders of the 
Kew World — Broadway — ^ where more whiskered 
dandies have been slain outright by stout broad* 
shouldered ladies, and the empire of more hearts con* 
tested, than In all the univer^ besides. He stood in 
speechless adtniratloiiy for his cousin was really bo 
beautlfol that it was out of the power of milliner or 
mantaa-maker to make her look ugly. 

^ Will you take me with you ? ** said he. 

Lucia felt like the ox-eyed Juno, in her glorious 
paraphernalia. 

The most unpropitious moment for approaching a 
belle is doubtless when she is full-dressed for Broad- 
way. She treads on air ; she sees herself reflected in 
the too-flattering mirror of her imagination ; the rust- 
ling of silks whispers an alarum to her vanity ; and 
the waving of feathers is the signal for conquering the 
world. 

^'Will you take me with you!", repeated High- 
field. 

How handsome and interesting he is, thought our 
heroine as she looked at herself in the glass. If he 
only bad whiskers he would be irresistible. 

^ I am afraidi** slud she, ** the weather is too keen 
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for you this morning; you look pale, and don't seem 
well ; " — and nature forced her voice into a tonefol 
sympathy. 
'* Oh, I never was better in my life.'* 
^ Well, it is not my businessi" said sbci again as- 
suming the woman — ^ If you choose to risk it, 'tis 
nothing to me." And the father of hypocrisy hinuself 
could not have put on a more freezing indifference. 
<<I am going to call on Miss Appleby; my aunt 
promised to meet me there," 

" I'd rather go any where else with you." 
" Oh, yes; I know you don't like literary people." 
'< I don't like pretenders to literature." 
'< Then let me go by myself," said she abruptly. 
^No — I'll go, and take the mighty Goshawk by 
the beard, e'en though he were a metaphor, as aaith 
our azure aunt" 

This sally made Lucia smile, and restored her 
good-humour, which indeed was never long away. 
Her anger was never chronic, and so much the better. 
An unforgiving woman is worse than a man that for- 
gives every body. Lucia put her arm within Highi- 
^^ field's, and they went away, as gay as boblincons in a 

clover meadow. Lucia forgot for a moment her plan 
y^ of making him jealous ; but there was a little imp of 

mischief at her elbow that soon put her iu mind of it 
again. 
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CHAPTER XriL 



woKX AzgnSi 



KiOHFTKLD ajid our heroine dropped In upon the 
whole am re coterie, at ML^a ApplebyX with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Fitzgiles Goshawk, whose abi^nce 
tflonled a a excellent subject for declamation ; eape- 
daljy when Lucia informed the company he wa^ in- 
djspojied. 

*^ Poor fellow, hia ftciisibilitied will be the death of 
tum at last,^ cried Mi^^a Appleby. 

** Urifortuoale youth," t^md ftDas OTerend, **hia 
wretchedness in mysteriously affecting. By the bye^ 
can any body tell what maken him so unhappy ? ** 

^ I dare say he is suffering the pangs of disappoint- 
ment,'' said Puddinghanu 

^ Disappointment in what?", said she, briskly. 

^ Oh, why, you know genius is always hoping im- 
possible things, and chasing the rainbows of imagina^ 
tion — ever anticipating unreal joys, and reaping real 
sorrows. I knew a man of genius once, a great poet, 
\t who pined himself into a decline because he could 
not get his whiskers to grow.'' 

^ La!" said Miss Overend, ^ I dare say that is the 
cause of Mr. Goshawk's interesting melancholy ; you 
know he has no whiskers." 

^ I dare say," quoth Paddleford — a sighing, whin- 
ing, cork-hearted pretender to sentimental roudism — 
^ I dare say the poor fellow is in love with a married 
woman." 

<< Has he been to Italy!", said Miss Overend; ^i£ 
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'•1 he has, I could almost swear he had fallen in love 

I with a beautiful nun he saw through the grates of a 

convent** 

^ I shouldn't be surprised/' said Mrs. Coates, ^ if he 
had committed murder." 
^ Murder!" screamed the other ladies. 
^r **l mean an innocent, disinterested, sentimental 

I murder, committed in a moment of irrigation, with- 

^ out any intention — what do you think, nephew ? ** 

**I rather think it must be the whiskers, as my 
friend Puddingham suggested. I feel myself in the 
same predicament, and am sentimentally dead, for 
want of a muzzle d la mode de bUon." 

Lucia privately resolved that Master Highfield 
should pay for making sport of the hallowed and 
mysterious sorrows of Mr. Goshawk. She knew, or 
thought she knew, their origin. And to have the per- 
plexities of pining, speechless, inexpressible passion, 
t associated with a bison's whiskers — it was too bad! 

k And her cousin should pay for it dearly, if he pos- 

sessed the least spark of feeling. Highfield took his 
h^ leave soon after, excusing himself on the score of 

business. But the truth was, he felt himself some- 
what ailing. 

s* ** Well, Lucia," said Miss Appleby, ** I suppose you 

; I had a delightfully affecting interview with your coo- 

la sin, after the affair. What did he say ? " 

** Nothing," said Lucia. 

" Nothing ? What a stupid man ! Why, Mr. Gos- 
hawk talked of his excruciating feelings on the occa- 
sion, till he brought tears into my eyes. Oh, such a 
beautiful flow of language, such powerful delinea- 
tions of passion ! I wish you bad heard hinu" 
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I ** Mx. Highfield is a very common-place man^** said 

I Puddingham, pompously. " Yoa might stand under 

t m gate-way a whole dsiy in a shower, without hearing 

I Uin miy any thing n^markable," 

^ What ia a chance act of gallantry and prei^e nee of 

mind, compared with the genio^ that immortal izes» it 

I in words that burn and though ti* that freeze? For 

r my part, give me the man that talks eloquently,** said 

I Air. PaddlefoitL 

** Yes" paid Miss Overend; "mere physical courage 
and animal strength may do great things; but to my 
great things, requires th^ aid of a lofty, inaccesi^ible 
I genius, which nine times m ten is so Immersed in its 

own sublime chrysalis, that it can*t get out tn time to 
do any thing in a case of emergency.** 

** To be sure,** said Mrs. Coates ; ** a great action is 
often frustificated by a splendid chaotic congeries of 
intellectual vapours, that produce a deflection of the 
mind from the object before it" 

Lucia, though a little affronted with Highfield, was 
too generous to suffer him to be undervalued in this 
manner, especially in his absence. 

^ And so, my good friends," said she, ** you would 
persuade me that I am more indebted to Mr. Gos- 
hawk, for his elegant description of my danger, than 
to my cousin, who rescued me from it I might have 
been in my grave by this time but for my cousin." 

^But then what a beautiful elegy Mr. Goshawk 
would have written, my dear. You would have been 
immortalized Only think of that!" said Miss Ap- 
pleby. 

^ Yes,** replied Mrs. Coates ; ^ what is the trumpery 
pain of anoeeheelation to the eternal immortality of 
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•4 living in immortal veree — of floating down upon the 

stream of oblivion, into the regions of never<lying 
brightness!" Mrs. Coates waxed more azure every 
day. 

*' My dear aunt," cried Lucia, interrupting the good 
lady, who was losing herself in a Dismal Swamp of 
grandiloquence — ^ my dear aunt, I am aware of the 
superiority of words over deeds, in an age of devel- 
opment like the present, and that he who performs a 
great action is but an instrument in the hands of the 
, il man of genius who celebrates it in never-dying verse. 

^^. I I know too that it is mere selfishness on our part, to 

'^l I feel grateful for an action done in our own behalf, in- 

I stinctively perhaps, and without one single good feel- 

ing on the part of him who performs it; still there is 
something in the gift of life that seems to deserve at 
least our gratitude." This was the most azure speech 
our heroine had made since her accident. 

"The gift of life!" cried Paddleford;— "what is 
life, that we should be grateful for it? A scene of 
disappointment without hope, and hope without dis- 
appointment; a chapter, whose beginning is tears, 
whose last verse is written in blood ; a mirror, which 
presents to us every day a new wretch in the same 
person ; a spectral shadow, ever changing, yet still the 
same; a long lane, whose windings end where they 
began, and begin where they end ; a rope twisted with 
our heart-strings, embalmed in our tears, and having 
1/ ^^ at one end a slip-noose with which all mankind are at 
last tucked up!" 

" Oh ! " groaned the whole azure coterie, horror- 
stricken at this soul-harrowing picture. 

"What language!" 
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"WhatBenfirocnt!'' 

••What feeling!" 

•• What soul-subjcwing retrospections!** exclaimed 
Mrs. CoateB. ** What a happy devil opemeut of 
mind I ^ 

Lucia was ovemwed and silenced by the eloquence 
of Puddle ford and the sulTrages of atl the company. 
She became doubtful, io say the leasts as to the pro- 
priety of feeUtig gratitude for such a worthless gift as 
that of life, and relap&ed Into a decided preference of 
the gift ot speech over the capacity for action. She 
looked on the great Paddle ford as a most sublime 
mortal ; for such indeed is the intrinsic dignity of that 
cooragc which defies death in a good cause, that even 
the aflfcetation of contempt of life imposes a feeling 
of respect upon the inexperienced. Lucia never 
dreamed that Paddleford came near breaking his 
neck a few nights before, by jumping out of a second- 
story window on a false alarm of fire ; or that, while 
professing scorn of death, he never met a funeral or 
heard a bell tolling, without a fit of the blue devils. 

^ What a beautiful dress you've got!'' said Miss 
Overend to Lucia. 

The sublime contempt of this life now suddenly 
gave place to an admiration of the things of this life. 
The whole party gathered round our heroine; and, 
« Wher« did you get this ? ", and, •* La ! how cheap ! ", 
and dissertations on the relative excellence of gros de 
Naples, gros des Indes, cotcpaly, foulard damasstf, 
and Palmerienne, gradually restored them to a proper 
fiseiing of leidgnatioa to the evils of this world. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A VISIT, AMD m OOaWBQUBllCni 

When Lucia came home, she found Highfield had 
been obliged to lie down ; and learned, from Mr. Leei 
that the doctor was under great apprehenmon that he 
had received some serious injury internallyi from the 
violence of his exertions or the kicks of the horse, in 
the adventure of the ride. 

^ I am sorry to hear it," said our heroinei and her 
heart echoed the sentiment 

The old gentleman was of that order of human 
beings whom sorrow always makes angry and firetfuli 
instead of gentle and submissive. He had a most 
confirmed and obstinate impatience of grie£ He was 
angry with Highiield for being ill ; he was angry with 
the doctor for not having foreseen he would be ill; 
and he was enraged with Mr. Fairweather, because 
he at first made light of the matter, and then, to 
please his friend, hinted about a rapid decline. Now, 
he could not scold Highfield for being ill; nor the 
doctor, for he was absent ; nor Mr. Fairweather, be- 
cause he was not present : so he set to work, and 
scolded Lucia. Nine times out of ten we are not 
angry at the thing we pretend to be affronted with ; 
we attack the substance under cover of the shadow. 

** Oh yes ! ", said he in reply to Lucia's gentle yet 
sincere expression of sorrow, — "Oh yes! you arc 
very sorry, I dare say. You take him into a cold 
north-east wind; you drag him about to milliners' 
shops, from one end of the town to the other;, and 

9 
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then you ape very sony he is aick, when yoti youTself 
bare made him «o.^' 

** I>ear father^ haw cross y<m are to day ! I am 
sarf' I did not take him out I wanted him to stay at 
home ; but he &aid he wa^ perfectly well, and would 
p> with me^ I am sure I couldn't help hts going**'* 

•* Not help his going I ^ 

*• No, BIT ; how could 1 7 " 

** Why, you might have knocked the puppy down," 

Lucia made it a point never to laugh at her father ; 
but it must be owned he sometimes put her to hafd 
triaK 

^ If my father had taught me to box, instead of to 
ptay the piano, I might have made the attempt," said 
she, smiling. 

* Very well, very well; you have made him sick, 
now try if you can't cure him. Gro and make him 
some barley-broth.'* 

^ I ? — why, my dear fatheri I don't know how to 
make bariey-broth." 

** Well then, go and make him some caudle." 

Lucia had never heard of caudle, except in associ- 
ation with certain matters, and blushed like a rose. 

^ But I don't know how to make caudle, any more 
than barley-broth." 

^ Ay, yes; women know nothing worth knowing, 
nowadays. They can dance, and play the harp, and 
criticise books, and talk about what they don't under- 
stand ; but if you want them to do a little thing for 
the comfort of a man's life, or the assuaging of his 
pains, oh ! then it is, * My dear sir, I don't know how 
to do it' I wish I had sent you to a pastry-cook's, 
instead of a boaiding^-achooL I dare say, if it was 
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Mr. Goshawk, you could talk him well directly. Go 
in then, and talk to your cousin a little." 

** My dear father, you know ^ and she stopped 

short, in a flutter. 

^ What, you won't go and see the youth who is 
lying perhaps on his death-bed of wounds received in 
your service ? " 

" The customs of society, sir,** — — 

** Ah ! the customs of society — there is another 
wooden god to bow down to ! You can twine your 
arms in a waltz with some bewhiskered foreign 
puppy ; you can go to a masquerade, or mix in mid- 
night revels, with a thousand promiscuous sweepings 
of the universe, and yet — oh, the customs of the 
world ! they make it a crime to visit the sick in their 
melancholy chambers, and pronounce it ungcnteel to 
know how to administer relief to their suflTerings ! " 

" Dear father, I would do any thing for the relief of 
my cousin ; but " 

** Oh, ay — any thing. You can't do what the cus- 
toms of society permit, and you won't do what they 
do not sanction. And yet it was but the other day 
you made such a fine speech: — * If he is sad, I will 
play him merry tunes ; I will sympathize in his sor- 
rows, and rejoice in his happiness ; I will nurse him 
when he is sick ; and if, as you once threatened, you 
should turn him out of doors, I will certainly let blm 
in again.' " And the old gentleman caricatured her 
tone and manner without mercy. *' You know every 
thing but what you ought to know," continued he, 
reproachfully. 

** There is at least one thing I do know," replied 
the daughter,— "that it is my duty to obey the 
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%mhe9 of my fatlier, when no positive duty forbids it 
3 wJl go with you, sir.** Aiid together they went 
into the tick man^s room. 

My friend, Mr. Lee — for there once lived such a 
sian, and he was my friend — my friend, Mn Lee, 
knew i>o more how to manage & love-aflair than his 
daughter did of the manufacturing of caudle. Had 
the romance of Highfield and Lucia been in the best 
possible progress, he would have gone nigh to throw 
it back a hundred yeara. The old gentleman had yet 
to learn, that to make a woman do a thing against 
her will is like shoving a boat against a strong cur^ 
icnt ; she will move a foot or two, »lowly, while the 
impulse lasts, and come back like a race* horse, a hun- 
iJred yards beyond the start] ng*|K>Ic* And yet he 
ought to have known it; for hi» wife had verilicd its 
truth often enough to impress it on his memory. 

Lucia entered the chamber of the invalid somewhat 
against her will, and consiequently but little disposed 
to sympathize with him. Indeed she felt extremely 
awkward ; and this was another reason why she was 
not in the best possible humour. Not that she wanted 
a proper feeling of the benefit conferred by her cousin^ 
but, the tjiith is, the indiscreet disclosure the old gen* 
tletnan had made of his intentions caused her to 
shrink from an act which might be considered as 
amounting to a sanction of his wishes on her part 
Add to thisf I believe if the truth were known^ she 
felt some little apprehension that Mr* Goshawk might 
not approve of the procedure. 

The conduct of Highfield contributed to render her 
itiil mofc ungracious. lie was no knight-errant, yei 
thfi light of our heroine on this ocx^aion threw hun 
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into something of a paroxysm, not unworthy of Am* 
adis de Gaul. He ascribed the visit in the first place 
to her own free-will, and augured the most favourable 
results from the sympathy which a sight of his weak- 
ness would create. He was wrong in both cases; for, 
in love-matters, the imagination is every thing, and 
seeing is not believing. But his great error was 
in discovering so much gratitude for the visit that 
Lucia became alarmed at her own condescension, and 
determined to retrieve her error by behaving as ungra* 
ciously as her conscience would permit In pursu- 
ance of this truly womanly resolution, she conducted 
herself with a most admirable indifTerence, insomuch 
that the good gentleman, her father, who had hardly, 
patience to wait the boiling of an egg, became ex- 
ceedingly restive. He gave his daughter divers signi- 
ficant looks ; favoured her with abundance of frowns ; 
and held up his finger from time to time so emphati- 
cally, that Highfield soon comprehended the whole 
affair. He perceived that Lucia had come unwill- 
ingly, and from that moment felt nothing but morti- 
fication at her having come at all. The whole afiair 
ended in making Lucia dissatisfied with herself; 
Highfield worse than before ; and Mr. Lightfoot Lee 
most intolerably angry. So much for obliging a 
young lady to do what she has no inclination for. 
Our heroine, having paid a short visit, retired, leaving 
the uncle and nephew together. 

The old gentleman sat with his nether lip petu- 
lantly protruded over the upper one, his eyebrows 
raised, and his forehead wrinkled. The young man 
lay on his bed, supported by pillows. 

** My dear uncle,'* said he, ** why did you bring my 
cousin here against her will 7 ^ 
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**'8blood sir," cried the other in a Airy — ** I sup- 
pose ypu mean to cut my throat for trying to do you 
& favour." 

^ I am sciDsible of your kindness, but, my dear siri 
you don't go the right way to work to serve me*" 

^ O no, not I, truly; I am an old blockhead ; I am 
always in the wroii^; I do nothing but mischief| and 
merit nothing but rt'proaches and ingratirude!" 

** Ah I sir, if yoo only knew my heart I" * 

** Plague on your heart, I don't believe you have 
any, with your infernal ccK>lne8s and patience. Wtien 
I frll in love^ I mounted my horse, and rode one night 
forty miles to visit your aunt; came to an under* 
jfttandiug the very fin^t vmt ; and went home irrevo- 
cably engaged. I hate suspense ; I always did hate 
it, and always shall. But you, sir — dam'me, you 
sir!, you and Lucia will make a hard frost between 
you. She is all aflfectation, and you all patience. A 
patient lover — pooh!" 

** Bat, my dear sir, why don't you let matters take 
their course, as you promised?" 

** O certainly, sir, certainly — wait patiently, until 
I see my daughter run away with Mr. Fitzgiles Gos- 
hawk, because he has such a flow of words and uses 
such beautiful language; or till I sink under the 
weight of fourscore, and Lucia becomes a pedantic 
old maid. I dare say if I only have patience and live 
to the age of the patriarchs, I may have the particu- 
lar satisfaction of seeing either the world or your love- 
aflair come to an end." 

^ Bat, my dear ancle — " 

* Yea, yes — I am an old blockhead, that's certain. 
*TiM troei I was educated at the uuiveisity; travelled 
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over half Europe; have been a justice of the peace; 
a common-councilman; secretary to a literary soci* 
ety; a judge of a race-course; and chairman of a 
committee in CTongress. I am not quite threescore, 
to be sure; but I have had some little experience^ 
know a B from a bulFs foot, and a hawk from a 
handsaw. But I am an old blockhead for all that, 
and must go to school to a conceited graduate from a 
country college, and a sage young lady just from the 
boarding-school; yes, yes, yes — " and the good gcn- 
tieman walked about tlie room with his head down 
and hands behind him. 

** Oh, sir, I entreat you to spare me.^ 

^ I wonder," continued Mr. Lee, communing with 
himself, ** I wonder how people managed to live, sixty 
years ago. No steamboats, nor spinning-jennies, nor 
railroads, nor canals, nor anthracite coal, nor houses 
of refuge, nor societies for making the world perfect 
in every thing, nor silver forks, nor self-sharpening 
pencils, nor metallic corn-cutters, nor japan blackingi 
nor gros de Naples, nor gros dcs Indes, nor cotepaly, 
nor any of the indispensable requisites to a comforta- 
ble existence. What a set of miserable sinners they 
must have been ! I don't wonder, for my part, that 
children govern their parents, and the young the old ; 
seeing the world is so much wiser, better, and happier, 
than it was, sixty years ago." Thus the good gentle- 
man ran on, as was his custom, until he finally lost 
sight of his subject and cooled in the pursuit 

** Well, my dear uncle, if you wont listen to me — ^ 

** But I will listen ; who told you, sir, I wouldn't 
Usten — I suppose you want me to do nothing else— 
hey?'' 
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^ I wanted to tell you, sir, that, I see plainly, myself 
%nd my conoerns are destined to give yon great and 
I fear onaTailing troablci and have come to a resolu- 
tkm— '^ 

** Well, sir, and what is it?'' 
*^ I intend^ as soon as I am well enough, to leave 
yout my dear uncle.'' 
"Well, sir— '* 

» I have been too long a dependant on your kind- 
ne^ and cannot but perceive my remaining here will 
be a source of contention between yon and my 
eoosln. I fear I shall never be able to touch her 
heaft; and without the free, uninfluenced gift of her 
mtkelioi^ I would not receive her as my wife, were 
she descended from heaven and with an angel's 
d<jwrr," 

*^ Wcllf sir ?,'* said Bfr. Lee, in breathless impatience 
and anger. 

« I have little more to say, unde. When I am well 
enough, I will endeavour to do justice to my feelings 
of gratitude for all that I owe you.'' 

^ And so — and so, sir, you mean to leave me, now 
that you have got out of the egg-shell, and can walk 
alone. If you do, by all that is sacred, FU disinherit 

^ I have no claim to your estate, sir. I would con« 
^ent to share it with my cousin, did her heart go with 
jour bounty ; but I will starve sooner than rob her of 
m shilling." 

^ Will nothing move you to stay with me till I am 
dead T ", said Mr. Lee, overpowered by his feelings. 

^ One thing, and one only, sir. I will remain with 
yoa and be to you as a son, if you will promise on 
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your honour that my counin shall neither be worriedi 
nor urged, nor entreated in any way against her incli* 
nations ; and that I myself may be left to the direc- 
tion of my own sense of honour and propriety in this 
business. To make my cousin uneasy is not the way 
to win her heart, and, even if it were, it is not the mode 
to which I would descend." 

^ Well then, I do promise ; I pledge my word that 
you shall do as you please in this affair, and that 
Lucia shall have her own way in every thing but in 
marrying that puppy sentimental, master Fitsgiles 
Goshawk." 

^ And I pledge myself, that, living or dying, so far 
as my actions are concerned, you shall never have 
reason to repent your kindness to me." 

Here the conversation ended. Mr. Lee retired, and 
Highfield stretched himself on hb bed, overcome with 
a weakness and perplexity of heart 



aiAPTER XV. 

MUTUAL MltTAKSa AKD DECEITIOXS. — MR. LBS MKDITATn A MOCT 
l>AHlKO KXPLOIT. 

The exertion and emotions of Highfield in the pre- 
ceding conversation, concurring with his pain and 
weakness of body, brought on a dangerous fever, 
which confined him several weeks. During this period 
Lucia entirely intermitred her intercourse with the 
azure coterie, and saw Mr. Goshawk but once, when 
he came unshaven, with dishevelled locks, neglected 
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eo»hime, and various other insignia of a despairing 
lovrr He talked of himself, his depression of mind, 
his dblress at the danger in whieh he saw her at the 
lime iter bor»e was rearing and plunging. But Lucia 
just now was deeply touelied with the danger of High- 
Cr Id, and remembered I hat, while Goshawk had only 
felt, the olher was euffcrlng for hid exertions to pre- 
^-rve her life. True feeling and real sorrows open our 
eyet to the full detection of those that are the spuri- 
CRU (inxluct of ennui or aflectation, and enable us to 
see dintinctly into the hypocrisy of others' hearts, by 
putting them to the test of a com pa rise n with our 
own. What Lucia now felt satisEed her that her 
lanner feeUng.«i were rather rellected from the society 
to which she was accustomed, and the false colouring 
in which their false sentiment was enveloped, than 
from her own heart The subjection of her excellent 
understanding to a long habit of associating with 
caricatures of literary taste, and mawkish imitations 
of genius and sensibility, was gradually undermined 
by an estrangement of some weeks, and a communion 
with those who felt as nature dictated, and expressed 
their feelings in the language of truth. 

In addition to this, we hold it to be utterly impos- 
sible for any woman that ever claimed descent from 
simple, tender-hearted mother Eve, to behold a man 
soflering pain and sickness, without feeling that sym- 
pathy which renders woman, savage and civilized, 
wherever and in whatever circumstances she may be 
foondf the assuager of sorrows — the nurse of calami- 
ty — the angel spirit that watches over the dying and 
tiw dead If perchance it happen that this heaven- 
deaoeoded sympathy with suffering is coupled with a 
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feeling of gratitude for some great benefit, and a con- 
sciousness that this suffering is in consequence of ex- 
ertions made in her behalf, we confess we can hardly 
believe it possible that this natural tenderness of heart, 
and this feeling of gratitude, should not in the end 
combine to produce a still stronger sentiment, more 
especially in favour of a young, handsome, and amia- 
ble man. We should for these reasons be inclined to 
discard our heroine entirely and for ever from our 
good graces, had not the present crisis of afiairs 
awakened her better self, and recalled her in some 
degree to the destiny for which nature bad intended 
her. 

It was more than four weeks before Highfield was 
decidedly out of danger. During this period he had 
endured much, and nature occasionally took refuge iu 
that blessed delirium which, however painful to the 
observer, is a heaven of oblivion to the weary sufTercr. 
It was at these times, when he knew nobody, and 
could interpret nothing which he saw or heard, that 
the pride and delicacy of Lucia would yield to the 
impulses of her heart, and she would watch for hours 
at his bedside, moisten his parched lips, smooth his 
pillow, dispose his aching head in easy positions — 
and once, only once, she kissed his damp cold fore- 
head. There was nothing violent in his delirium ; his 
wanderings were low and disjointed murmurs, con- 
nected, as far as they could be understood, with recol- 
lections of his cousin. Sometimes he would pause^ 
and fix his unsteady wandering eyes upon her, as if 
some remote consciousness crossed his mind ; but it 
was only a momentary effort of memory, and died 
away in the wild wanderings of a diseased imagina- 
tioD. 
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I crisb of the fever passed orer^ leaving Higb- 
a wreck, just without the gates of death. But 
^th and a good constitution at length triunsphed, 
be became convalescent As he recovered pos- 
of his reason, Lucia discontinued her watch- 
and confined herself within the limits of ordi* 
^ attentions. Highfield sometimes thought of a 
^^onfosed dream, a vision of a distempered mind, 
^qxesenting an angel hanging over his couch and 
^Khninistering to his wants; but the impression grad* 
nally passed away, and he remained ignorant of the 
troth until long afterwards. Mr. Lee had been in a 
passion during the whole period of Higbfield's danger, 
and the doctor had no peace, day or night. If he 
talked about bleeding or a warm bath, Mr. Lee called 
him a Sangrado ; if be suggested any of the ordinary 
remedies, he was an empiric ; and if he thought of 
any experiment, he was a quack. In short, the poor 
man led a terrible life until bis patient got better, 
when the old gentleman grew into vast good-humour, 
and nothing could equal his conviction of the doctor's 
skilL Juba, indeed, insisted that be himself had a 
principal hand in the cure, by concocting an African 
obeah of the most sovereign virtue ; but his master 
only called him a blockhead, and sent him about his 
business ; whereupon old Ebony went his way, mut- 
tering something that sounded not unlike ^calling 
massa out^ 

It was now the beginning of June, when the infa- 
mous easteriy winds, that spoil the genial breath of 
spring with chilling vapours, generally give place to 
the southern airs of summer. Lucia and Highfield 
had resumed their intercourse, but with no great ap* 
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pearance of cordiality. Highfield remained ignorant 
of the cares she had lavished and the tears she had 
shed while he was unconscious of every thing, and 
Lucia, fearful that he might possibly know it, shrank 
with a timid consciousness from all appearance or 
indication of that deep feeling which late events had 
wakened in her bosom. He resolved, in the recesses 
of his mind, to refrain in future from every atten* 
tion to his cousin, but such as their relationship de- 
manded; and she secretly determined to hide the 
strong preference she now felt, under the impenetra- 
ble mask of cool indifference. I will not, said High- 
field, mentally — I will not appeal to her gratitude 
or pity, for what her love denies. I, thought Luciai 
scorn to repay with love, a debt of gratitude to one 
who seems to think that alone sufficient. Neither of 
them suspected the other's feelings, and pride stepped 
in to complete their blindness. 

The consequence was, that, finding each other's 
society irksome and unsatisfactory, they avoided all 
intercourse but such as was indispensable. Highfield 
sought every opportunity of being from home; and 
Lucia was more than ever in the company of Mr. 
Goshawk, who became every day more miserable and 
incomprehensible. He talked of smothered feelings 
in a voice of thunder, and sighed with such emphasis, 
that he on one occasion dislodged a geranium pot 
from a front window, and came very near breaking 
the head of a little chimney-sweep who was sunning 
himself below. But Lucia, though she encouraged 
his aficctations, from an indefinite desire to be re- 
venged on Highfield for she knew not what, began to 
sicken a little at his superlative azure. Of late she 
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^d become too wdl acquainted with the sabBtance 
^ fceUng and passion to be deluded by the shadow, 
ajid aometimeai amid the depresrion of her mind, felt 
^ great inclination to laugh at the migh^ Gtoehawk 
Mod his mighty verbosity. This heartless intimacy 
itribnted stiU more to estrange Highfield from 
and her society; for, unacquainted as he was 
^^rith her real feelings, he believed in his heart that his 
cousin had a decided prepossession for the empty 
senttmentalist. He had never altogether recovered 
his strength or his colour; there was a paleness in his 
fiiee, a lassitude about his frame, and a slow languor 
of motion, which gave to hb appeamnce a touching 
interest; and Lucia, as she sometimes watched him 
without being seen, felt the tears on her eyelashes, as 
8he noticed the wreck of his youth, and recalled to 
mind to what it was owing. Thus then matters 
stood : — Highfield was only waiting the return of his 
strength, to make a final eflfort to disengage himself 
from the family and pursue his fortune; Groshawk 
was daily meditating whether he should sell the old 
gentleman's lands and buy stock, when he married 
Lucia and succeeded to the estate ; and Lucia was 
daily losing her vivacity, in the desperate attempt to 
be gay. 

But what became of Mr. Lightfoot Lee all this 
while 7 The old gentleman was in the finest quan- 
dary imaginable. He grew so impatient there was no 
living with him, and quarrelled with Juba forty times 
a day. There was nobody else he could quarrel 
with. Mrs. Coates had gone to pay a visit to Hold 
Hingland, and renew her acquaintance with Sir Rich- 
aid Gammon and Sir Cbudesley Shovel ; Mr. Fair* 
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weather had gone to see the Grand Canal; and to 
Highfield be was bound by a solemn promise not to 
say any thing on the subject nearest his heart. Never 
was man so encumbered to the very throat with vexa- 
tions, that almost choked him for want of a vent 
Notwiths^tandtng, he had a most ingenious way of 
letting off a little high steam now and then. If he 
happened to encounter a beggar-woman at his door, 
he sent her about her business, with a most edifying 
lecture on idleness, unthrift, and intempemnce; if a 
dog came in his way, he was pretty sure of a kick ; if a 
door interposed, it miglit fairly calculate upon a slam ; 
and if the weather was any way deserving of reproof^ 
it might not hope to escape a philippic Unfortunate- 
ly for Mr. Lee he had no wife, to become the residuary 
legatee of his splenetic humours ; but then he made 
himself amends, by falling upon the corporation for 
suffering the swine to follow their instinct of wallow- 
ing in the mud, and for furnishing mud for them to 
wallow in ; for not taking up the beggars, and for 
taking up so much time in passing laws instead of 
seeing to the execution of those already passed ; for 
allowing the little boys to fly kites in the street; for 
spending money in monuments and canal celebra- 
tions ; and for every thing that ever occurred to the 
imagination of a worthy old gentleman, who com- 
pounded for his mouth being shut on one subject, by 
declaiming upon a thousand others about which he 
did not care a fig. 

He could not help seeing that his favourite project 
was in a most backsliding condition, and that every 
day Lucia was less with Highfield and more with 
Goshawk. Whereupon he gathered himself togetheri 
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ftiid uttered a tremendous libel upon literary pretend* 
CHS rhyming fops, empty declaimefs^ and sentimental 
pnppies. Nay, he spared not the azures themdelves^ 
but pronounced their condemnation in word^ of such 
borrible atrocity, that I will not dare the res pons Jbility_ 
even of putting them on record* I will not deny, 
however, that in the midst of his blasphcmicfi he eaid 
iomc things carrying with them a remote affinity with 
Oommoa->(ens»?> He ailirmed that there wafi among 
tlie women of the present fashionable world a hollow 
afTeetation of literature — an adniiration of alTected 
sentiment and overst mined hyperbole; that they placed 
too little value on morab, and too much on manners; 
tliat an amiable dii^po^ition, together with all the 
qualities essential to honourable action, were held in 
little consideration, while they paid their court to the 
most diminutive dwarf of a genius, and listened with 
exclusive delight to frothy declamations, the product 
of empty heads and hollow hearts, alike devoid of 
manly firmness or the capacity to be useful in any 
honourable rank or situation. He reproached them, 
roost bitterly, with being the dupes of false senti- 
roent and affected sorrows ; and finally concluded his 
diatribe by giving it as his settled opinion, that the 
present system of female education was admirably 
calculated to make daughters extravagant, wives 
ridiculous, and mothers incapable of fulfilling their 
duties. But I entreat my beloved female readers to 
recollect, that all this was soliloquized in a passion 
by an elderiy gentleman, bom long before the inven- 
tion of steam-engines and spinning-jennies, and that 
I only place it on record for the purpose of showing 
what a prodigious ^ development o( mind'' has taken 
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place in the world since Mr. Lee received his early 
impressions. 

The good gentleman sat himself down in his li- 
braryi and fell into a deep contemplation on the course 
proper to be pursued in this perplexing state of his 
domestic affairs. He pondered it, at least half an hour. 
At length he started up with almost youthful alacrityi 
and rung the bell. In due timci that is, in no very 
great haste, King Juba made his appearance. 

''Juba," said Mr. Lee, *^ bring out my best blue 
coat, buif waistcoat, and snuff-coloured breeches. I 
am going to dress." 

^No time yet, massa, to dress for dinneri'' said 
Juba. 

*^ I tell you, bring out my best suit, you obstinate 
old snowball — I am going to pay a visit to a lady.'' 

** A lady, sir, massa ! " 

^ Ay, a lady — is there any thing to grin at, in my 
visiting a lady, you blockhead ? " 

^Juba," quoth Mr. Lee, while dressing himself^ 
«*Juba, how old am I?" 

«* Massa fifty-eight, last grass." 

" No such thing, sir, I'm just fifty-five, not a day 
older. How should you know any thing about 
it?" 

** Why, I only saw massa, de berry day he bom — 
dat was — ay, let me see, was twenty • second day 
of—" 

** Hold your peace, sir ; you've lost your memory, 
as well as all the five senses, I believe." 

"Well, well, no great matter if massa two, tree 
year older or younger — all de same a hundred years 
hencei" 

10 
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*Bat it is matter I tell yon, sir. Fm going to be 
nuurried'' 

<* Married!'', echoed Jaba, bis white eyes almost 
starting oat of bis ebony head — <* married!'' He 
saw at a glance such a lesolation would be fatal to* 
his sapremacy. 

^ Ay, married; is there any thing so eztraordinaiy 
in that?" 

^ Bat what Miss Lacy say to dat, massa?" 

^ I mean to disinherit her." 

Jaba's eyes opened wider than ever, and he thoaght 
to himself the debil was in his massa. 

^ What yoang massa Highfield say to dat?" 

* I don't care what he says ; I mean to disinherit 
him, too." 

"Whew — whew!" was the reply of old Ebony. 
^ Massa tell me what lady he hab in he eye ? " 

" Miss Appleby." 

" Miss Applepie too young for old massa." 

Juba had been long accustomed to call Mr. Lee 
**okl massa," without giving offence, but now the 
phrase was taken in high dudgeon. 

••Old master! — you bloclchoad, who gave you the 
liberty of calling mc old 7 Fm only fifty-five, and Miss 
Appleby is twenty-four; the difference is not great" 

•• Yes ; but when Miss Applepie fifty*five, where 
old massa be den?" quoth Juba. 

This was a home question. Mr. Lee dismissed 
Jaba, and sat down to calculate where he should be 
when Miss Appleby attained to the ago of fifty*fivc. 
The result was altogether unsatisfactory. He again 
rang for Juba, and directed him to put up his best 
suit again. 
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** I have put off my visit till to-morrow.** 
^ Massa better put him off till doomdayi" quoth 
Juba to himself; and so massa did 



CHAPTER XVI. 

OUB BBRO DETBmijnCt OX A VOTAOB. 

There never was a man, or woman either, that 
found such di/Rculty in keeping silence on what was 
uppermost in the heart, as Mr. Lee, or who had more 
ingenious ways of giving side hits, and uttering 
wicked innuendoes. He never on any occasion missed 
an opportunity of launching out against addle-pated 
rhymesters, boys that thought themselves wiser than 
their betters, and girls who talked sentiment and for^ 
got their duty. If Goshawk uttered a word of azurCi 
he cried ^ Pish ! " ; if Lucia talked sentiment, he ejacu- 
lated some other epithet of mortal contempt; and if 
Highfield said any thing about honour or indepen- 
dence, he called him a puppy. 

In the mean time matters were growing worse and 
worse every day. Goshawk ventured to hint pretty 
distinctly the nature and object of his mysterious sor^ 
rows; Lucia treated her cousin with increasing cool- 
ness ; and Highfield looked paler and paler. Unable 
to bear his situation any longer, he one morning — it 
was the day after Lucia had given the watch-chain 
she had promised him, to Goshawk, before his very 
eyes — he one morning took the opportunity of being 
left alone with his uncle, to announce to him, that. 
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being now rafBciently recovered from bia indisposition. 
it was bis intention to visit his relatives In the South, 
and spend some time wilh them, ^ Perhaps, indeed, I 
may not letarn at all,*' said he. ^ 

Mr. Lee was struck dumb for a moment; but- 
wbenever this bappens to people, it is pretty certain 
tbey will make themselves ample amends for their 
nknee, as soon after aa possible, 

**Not come back at all!^, at length roared the old 
gentleman ; ^ did you say that, hoy ? '' 

^ I did, siri" said Highfield, firmly ; ^^ my situation 
beie is becoming intolerable. I am harassed with 
anzietiesy depressed by a sense of degrading depend** 
ence, and cat to the aoul by perceiving every day new 
reasons to belieye my cousin knows and despises my 
presamption.'' 

^ May I speak 7 ^ cried Mr. Lee, gasping for breath. 

^ Hear me out first, my dear and honoured sir,'' said 
the other. ^ When you first proposed this union to 
me, I considered the subject deeply. I reflected that 
though poor and dependent on your bounty, still, next 
to your daughter, I was your nearest relative ; my 
cousin was rich enough to make it immaterial that I 
was poor; she was lovely, amiable, and intelligent — 
such a being as, when held up to the hopes and wishes 
of youth, could not but prove irresistible. I therefore 
consented to try my chance for this glorious prize by 
every means becoming a man of spirit and honour 
placed in such a delicate situation. You see the re- 
sult, sir. Lucia not only feels indifferent to me, but 
there is every appearance that she prefers another. I 
am too poor and too proud to persecute or see her per- 
secoted; and, let me add, too mach attached to my 
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cousin to remain and see her united to another man. 
It is therefore my settled determination to leave yoa 
the day after to-morrow. My passage is taken." 

Mr. Lee was struck dumb again; but the fit did 
not last long. 

** May I speak now — do you release me from my 
promise ? " cried he, his eyes starting almost out of his 
head. 

** As respects myself, sir, say what you will ; but, for 
my cousin, I claim your promise that she shall suffer 
no persecution on my account" 

^ And so, sir, I must not speak to my own child ? " 

''I claim your promise, sir. Let her remain for 
CTcr ignorant of my motives for leaving you." 

<< Charles," said the old man, taking his hand with 
tears in his eyes, ^ are you determined to abandon me 
in my old age ? " 

*^ My dear uncle, my benefactor, any thing but this! 
I cannot stay to be murdered by inches, and stand in 
the way of my cousin's happiness. I must ga But 
wherever I do go, whatever my lot may be, my last 
breath of life will be all gratitude for your past kind* 
ness. I wish it were otherwise ; but, for some time at 
least, we must part" 

<< Charles! Charles! my boy!" cried the warm- 
hearted old man, as he put his arms about his neck 
and wept on his shoulder. At this moment Lucia 
entered, and inquired anxiously what was the matter. 

^ The matter! you, you are the matter," exclaimed 
Mr. Lee, in a fury. 

^Recollect your word of honour, sir," whispered 
BBghfield to his uncle, as he left the room. The old 
gentleman cast a most terrible look at his daughter, 
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and foUowed. But Lucia remained, musing for some 
time on the ficene that had just passed; and it was 
not till she learned that High field was on the point of 
leaving home for a loag whlle^ that her perplexity he- 
came absorbed in another and more powerful feeling. * 



CHAPTER XVn, 



mCHnJCU^ SVTKM« OV A TOTAOS. 



JtJBA was assisting his young master, or rather de- 
laying htm, in packing up his things, for the old man 
made a sad business of it ; Lucia was in her cbara* 
ber« netting a purse as fast as her eyes would let her; 
and Mr. Lee was in his libraryi writing with all his 
might 

^Ah, Massa Highfield!", said Juba at length, 
^ what Miss Lucia say when you go away ? ^ 

^ Miss Lucia say ! ^ quoth the other, somewhat sur- 
prised, — ** why, nothing.'' 

^ Ah, Massa Highfield !^ if you only know what I 
know, iced ! massa wouldn't stir a peg, I reckon.'' 

^ What are you talking about, Juba, and what are 
you doing? You've put my old boots up with my 
clean craTats." 

^ Ah, massa!, I know what I say, but I don't know 
what I do now, much ; but, if Massa Highfield only 
know what I do — dat's alL** 

^ Well, what do you know, Juba?" said Highfielc 
kaidly koowiiig what be was eaying at the moment 
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«I know Miss Lucia break her heart when yoa 
gone," 

^ Pooh ! Miss Lucia don't care whether I go or 
stay." 

** Ah, Massa Highfield !, if you only see her set by 
your bedside when you light-headed, and cry so, and 
say prayers, and wipe your forehead, and kiss it" 

<^What — what are you talking about, you old 
fool?" cried Highfield, almost gasping for breath. 
** If you say another word, I'll turn you out of the 
room." 

** Ah, Juba always old fool — no young fools now- 
adays; all true dough, by jingo, I swear. I seed her 
wid my own eyes — dat's all." And he went on with 
his packing, slower than ever, while Highfield sunk 
into a deep reverie, the subject of which the reader 
must know little of his own heart if he requires me 
to unfold. 

The next morning was the last they were to spend 
together, and the little party met at breakfast Lucia 
at first had determined to have a headache, and stay 
in her room ; but her conscious heart whispered her 
this might excite a suspicion that she could not 
bear the parting with her cousin. Accordingly she 
summoned all the allies of woman to her assist- 
ance. She called up maidenly pride, and womanly 
deceit, and love's hypocrisy, to her aid, and they 
obeyed the summons. She entered the breakfast- 
room with a pale face, but with a self-possession 
which I have never since reflected upon without won- 
der. Little was said, and less eaten, by the party. A 
summons arrived for Highfield's baggage, and a mes- 
sage for him to be on board in half an houn Mr. 
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Lee rose, nnd taking from hU pocket a paper, gave U 
to Highfield with a request not to look at it till he 
waa outside tlie Hook. Higli&eld stispecied its pur* 
part, and replied; — 

•* Exeuse me, dear unele, this once ; " and he opened 
the papert wljich wa» nothing leiw* than the deed of a 
fine eatatc Mr. Lee held in one of the Southern atatcs. 

** I cannot accept this, Bir/' Baid the youtig man. 
** I cannot consent to rob my cousin of what is hers by 
nature and the laws," And his voice became choked 
With emotion. 

** I insist,'^ said the old man ; ^ it is all I can give 
you now* Once I thought to give you all" 

** And I too/' said Lucia, but she could get no 
fdrtber. 

^I declare, on my soul," said Highfieldi ^I will 
not, I cannot, accept it, uncle. You at least know 
my feelings and can comprehend my reasons, though 
others may not I bad rather starve, than rob my 
cousin, and her — I have nothing to give either of 
you in return.'' He pulled out his watch. ^ I must 
go now," said he; and his voice sunk into nothing. 
Lucia had been fumbling, with a tremulous hand, in 
her work-bag. 

^ My cousin is determined, I see," said she, rallying 
herself, ''not to accept any favours from us; but — 
but I hope he will not refuse this purse, empty as it is. 
I have been a long while in keeping my promise ; but, 
better late, they say, than never." And she burst into 
a torrent of uncontrollable emotion. Highfield took 
the purse, and put it in his bosom. 

*< And now, my dear uncle, farewell <» may God 
blest yon!" 
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^ Stop ! one momenti'' — cried Mr. LieCi earnestly, 
and looking at Lucia, who was weeping in her chair. 
. ** Lucia," said he solemnly, *• my nephew loves you, 

l\. 1 and is going from us that he may not see you throw 

yourself away on a puppy with a heart as hollow as 
his head.'' 
«* Uncle!" said Highfield. 

^ Nay, sir, I will speak ; the truth shall oot, though 
I travel barefoot to Rome for absolution. Yes, daugh- 
ter, my nephew loves you, and with my entire and 
perfect approbation. And now, madam, I am going 
to ask you some questions, which I trust at this part- 
ing hour you will answer, not as a foolish, frivolous, 
•: girl, who thinks it proper to play the hypocrite with 

p her father, but as a reasonable woman and an obedi^ 

j^ ent child. Will you promise? The happiness of 

t more than one depends on your reply." 

;; Lucia uncovered her face, and, having mastered her 

I emotions, firmly replied, 

** I will, father." 

^ Have you given your affections to Mr. GkM- 
hawk?" 
** I have not, sir." 

<< Do you mean to bestow them on him ? " 
** Never, sir." 
, ** Are your affections engaged elsewhere t " 

Lucia answered not ; she could not speak, for her 
life. 

** Yes, yes, I see how it is," said Mr. Lee ; ^ you are 
deceiving your father again. You have given away 
your heart to some whiskered puppy you waltzed 
with at a fancy-ball, who can write a string of dis- 
jointed nonsense about nothing in jingling rhyme, or 
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cfitjciae a book according to the latest Edinburgh or 
Quarterly ; and yet — look ut me, Lucta, and answer 
me too — did you not while your couuin was deUrioud 
Ti*jt hm bcdi^ide ? " 

«* I dkl, sir.'' 

« And weep and wring your hands ; and watch his 
slambi^r^; and mitudter to liia comforts ^ *^ and did I 
not onci?, when I came into the room suddenly, detect 
you bovering over him and kissing his forehead ? 
Answer me, as you hope for my forgiveness and 
Heaven^s for playing tlie hypocrite at the price of 
otliers' health and hopes — is it not so ? *' 

<* It bj sir," said the daughter, faintly ; and, sinking 
back on her chairi she again covered ber face with 
her hands. 

^ What am I to understand from all that I saw? " 

^ For Heaven's sake, sir; for my sake; for the sake 
of your daughter; stop ! ^ cried Highfield, whose feel- 
ings on this occasion we will not attempt to describe. 

*^ Silence ! ^ cried the old man ; *^ too much has been 
risked, too much is at stake, and too much may be 
sacrificed by stopping short at this moment. Answer 
me, daughter of my soul,^ added he, kindly yet 
solemnly. 

^ You are to understand, sir, from all this, that — 
that, though I would not shut my heart to — to grati- 
tude, I was too proud to force it on one who did not 
value it when himself. He could not insult me with 
indificrence when unconscious of my presence.** 

^ Ob Lucia, how unjust you have been to me 
You knew not my feelingSi when I seemed most in- 
different** 

^ There were two of us in the like error,** replied 
■be, with a heavy sigh. 
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^ The pride of conscious dependence ** — said High* 
field. 

** The pride of woman ^ — said Lucia. 

<< I loved you from the moment I felt the first im- 
pulses of manhood. Oh Lucia, my. dear cousini 
daughter of my benefactori companion of my child- 
hood, will you, — can you fulfil his witshes, and my 
hopes, without forfeiting your own happiness ? Do 
you not despise my poverty and presumption ? Do you 
not hate me for being a party, at least in appearance, 
in thus severely probing your feelings ? Ah ! had I 
known of your kindness and attentions when I was 
not myself, I should not when myself have forgot the 
deep, heart-piercing obligation; I should have been 
grateful — " 

Mr. Lee could not bear the word. ^Grateful! 
pooh, nonsense. The lady is grateful for past favoursi 
and the gentleman is grateful for past sympathy. 
Look ye, most grateful lady, and most grateful gen- 
tleman, I have not quite so many years to live and 
make a fool of myself in as you have, perhaps. Now, 
Lucia, will you take your old father's word, when he 
tells you, solemnly, that Charles has loved you ever 
since he came from college ? " 

" Long before, sir ! " cried Highficld, warmly. 

^ Hold your tongue, sir, if you please — - Lucia, an- 
swer for yourself." 

^ I will believe any thing my father says, even were 
it ten times more improbable," replied she, with one 
of her long-absent smiles. 

'^ And how think you he ought to be rewarded ? " 

** My gratitude will " — 

^ Now, Lucia, you are at your old tricks again ; I 
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I tell you I woQ^t bear a word about that Infernal grati- 
tude'* 

** \%Tiat Bhall I say, sir?" 

« Say what your heart prompts, and do what oever 
mcmal woman did before — ^ speak the truth, even 
tbough it make your old father happy." 

** Lucia — I " »aid Charlea, 

•* Da lighter — ?" said Mr. Lee. 

** Cbarleit " — said Lucia, and gave him her hand — 
^ Yoti 9haU know tny feeiingB when it will be my 
doty to disguise nothing from you," 

HighBeld to^it his passage ; the ship sailed without 
bjm, rjiking with her ah hia wardrobe. 

fvoshawk called that morning aa early a» fashiona- 
ble hours would permit, to take the first opportunity 
of enforcing his attractions on Lucia, in Highfield's 
absence. 

^ She no see any body,** said Juba. 

Mr. Goshawk said he had particular business. Juba 
demurred — 

^ She busy wid young Massa Highfield.^ 

<< What, is not Mr. Highfield gone?" 

^ No, sir, he going anoder voyage soon." 

** Not gone ! why, what prevented him ? " 

Juba grinned mortally. ^ Miss Lucia prevent him. 
-*Icod, Massa Goosehawk bill out of joint, I reckon," 
quoth Ebony, half aside. 

Goshawk soon got to the bottom of the matter, 
which he forthwith communicated to the azure coterie 
at Miss Appleby's, each of whom made a famous 
speech on the occasion, and voted Lucia a Goth. 

^ To fall in love with a man of no genius! ", cried 
Miss Overend. 
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«* Who can't write a line of poetry!**, cried Miss 
Appleby. 

^Who hates argument!^, cried the great Pud- 
dingham. 

^ Who places actions before words!"! cried Pad- 
dleford. 

^ Who never made a set speech in his life!", cried 
Prosser. 

^ ^ " Who hates passion — *' 

r g " Despises criticism — ^ 

" And never reads a review — ^ cried they all to- 
gether. 

JH Every member of the aznre tribe, to whom Gos* 

hawk's despairing passion had been long known, took 
^; 1 1^ it for granted that, having so excellent an ai>ology, he 

would now certainly die of despair, or suddenly make 
away with himself, after writing his own elegy. He 
did neither; but he became, if possible, ten times 
more miserable than ever. He railed at this world, 
and the things of this world ; he tied a black ribbon 
round his neck, drank gin and water, and ate fish 
every day. One minute he talked of joining the 
Greeks, and the next the Cherokces; sometimes he 
sighed away his very soul in wishes for speedy anni- 
hilation, and then he sighed away his soul again in 
pining for the delights of Italy, lamenting that be was 
not rich enough to go thither, occupy a palace, and 
hire a nobleman's wife to come and be his house- 
keeper, like my Lord Byron. Man delighted not him, 
nor woman neither ; he sucked melancholy, as the bee 
sucks honey, out of every flower ; the sunshine sad- 
dened him, the clouds made him gloomy, and the light 
of the moon threw him into paroxysms of despair. 
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Pinally be announced his determination to retire froni 
this busy, noisy, heart Ici^et, naughty, good-for-nothing 
worlds and spend the remainder of a life of disap* 
pointment and misery in the great mammoth cave of 
Kentucky. But, what was very remarkable and shows 
the strange inconsia^tcncy of genius^ there was no 
putilte place, no party, no ex hi hit ion of any kind, at 
which this unhappy gentleman did not make his ap* 
pea/a lice, notwithHtanding hia contempt of the world 
ind itjt empty pleasures 

In process of time, there w^as a great dispersion 
from I he tower of Babel at Miss Appleby's. That 
^urr and sublime lady deK:euded at lasti as she said, 
**fo link her fute, chain down her destiny, and tram- 

^nel her genius,'* with an honest grocer from Coenties 
Slip, who, not being able to speak English himself, 
liad a great veneration for high and lofty declamation. 
Miss Overend grew weary of the Executive Greek 
Committee, and paired off with a little broker, who 
had got rich by s|)eculating in the bills of broken 
banks, and drank Champagne instead of small-beer 
at dinner. Paddleford married an heiress from some- 
where near the Five Points ; and the great Pudding- 
ham became a member of the city corporation, where 
be served on divers important committees, drew up 
sundry laws that puzzled wiser men than himself to 
expound, and became a sore persecutor of mad dogs 
and wallowing swine, insomuch that, if a cur in his 
sober senses, or a pig of ordinary discretion, saw him 
coming afar off, he would incontinently flee away 
like onto the wind. He became, moreover, a great 
philanthropist, and it was observed that he never, in 

. the capacity of assistantgustioe at the Quarter-Sea- 
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sions, pronounced sentence on an oflfenderi without 
first making him a low bow and begging his pardon 
for the liberty be was about to take. 

Poor Mr. Goshawk, being thus as it were left alone, 
1o play the haggard hermit azure*wise| continued to 
nourish his despair at all public places. He was a 
constant attendant at the Italian opera, where he 
kept himself awake by nodding and bobbing his ad* 
miration ; beating time with his chin upon his little 
ivory-headed switch, and now and then crying 
"Bravo!" to the signorina. Every body said, what 
an enthusiast was Mr. Goshawk, and what a soul he 
had for music, until one night he mistook Yankee 
Doodle for " Di Tanti " which ruined his reputation 
for ever, as a connoisseur. By slow, imperceptible, 
yet inevitable degrees, he at length sunk to his proper 
level ; for the most stupid at last will become tired of 
affectation, and the most ignorant detect their kindred 
ignorance. His loud, porppous nothings ; his affected 
contempt of the world, and distaste for life; his dis- 
jointed, silly, and unpurposed poetical effusions; and 
his mysterious sorrows ; — all combined, failed in the 
end to sustain his claim to genius. The admiration 
of his associates dwindled into indilferencc, and even 
the young ladies tittered at his approach. He tried 
the pretender's last stake — the society of strangers. 
He went to the Springs, where it was his good for- 
tune to encounter the sentimental widow of a rich 
lumber-merchant, from the neighbourhood of the 
great Dismal Swamp. She was simplicity itself; she 
adored poetry, idolized genius, and the routine of her 
reading had prepared her to mistake high-sounding' 
words for lofty ideas, and namby-pamby twaddle for 
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genainc feeling, GMhawk t hindered away at the 
ioiKkeent widoWj and soon melted her heart, by de- 
claiming abaut the emptiness of this world and the 
bcartles:^ness of mankind. The poor lady came to 
think it the greatest eondescension possible, for bim 
to tielect ber from this mighty mass of worthlcseness. 
Finally, he declared hts enthusiastic love* 

^La! Mr. Go&hawk,'* »aid the widow, **I thought 
you despi^ the world, and the people in it" 

"Divine widow^'* cried the poet, "you belong to 
another world, and a higher order of being^s," 

Go3(hawk is now the happy husband of the widow^ 
and tordd it over a wide tmct of the Great Di^maL 
He orden hia gentlemen of colotir to cut down pine 
tives, in the Btyle of Cicero declaiming against 
Verres ; reads Lord Byron under the shade of a bark- 
hut; and makes poetry extempore, while riding to 
church over a log causeway in a one-horse wagon 
with wooden springs. The widow has already dis- 
covered that her husband is no witch, for nothing 
makes people more clear-sighted than marriage ; and 
the man of genius has found out that his lady has a 
will of her own. 

Our heroine remains the happy, rational, lovely 
wife of Highfield, and talks just like other well-bred 
sensible people. She prefers Milton to Byron, and 
the Vicar of Wakefield to an entire new Waverley. 
She admires her husband, though be cai^'t write poe- 
try ; and is a sincere convert to the opinion, that high 
moral principles, gentlemanly manners, an amiable 
disposition, a well-constituted intellect, and the tal- 
ents to be useful in society, are ingredients in the 
char a c t er of a husband, a thousand times more im« 
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portant than affected sensibilityi or the capacity to 
disguise empty nothings in bombastic words and jin- 
gling rhymes. 

My worthy friend, Mr. Lightfoot Lee, is so happy, 
that he begins seriously to doubt whether the world 
is really going forward or backward. There is reason 
to apprehend that he and Mr. Fairweather will soon 
agree on this great question, and then there will cer* 
tainly be an end to their long friendship. 

^ Ah massa," said King Juba one day to Mr. Lee, 
who was apt to boast of his excellent management in 
bringing about this happy state of things — ^ Ah 
massa, icod, if I no tell massa Highfield about dem 
dare visit to he bedside when he light-headed, he no 
marry Miss Lucia arter alL'* 

'' Pooh, you old blockhead, don't you know mar- 
riages are made in heaven?" 

<' May be so, massa, but old nigger hab something 
to do wid um for all dat — guy ! " 

" Get away, you stupid old ninny! ^ 

^' Massa wouldn't dare call roe ninny, if I was a 
white man," quoth Juba, as he strutted away with 
the air of a descendant of a hundred ebony kings. 
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Speak thou fair words, Fll aniwer with mj egret; 
Send thou sweet looks, Pll meet them with awMt looka; 
Tell me thy sorrows. Til reply with tears; 
Thy Joys, 1*11 sympathize with dallying smilet; 
Thy love, and still 1*11 answer with mine ^jm, 
Using my lips only to kiss thee, lov6» 

Some thirty years ago, on a little corner of a farm 
belonging to an uncle of mine, lived an aged raan of 
the name of Angevine, an ^old continental,'' as he 
was called in the language of the times. He had left 
the neighbourhood to enter the army of the Revolu- 
tion, and, after serving throughout the whole war, 
(and bravely too, if his own word might be taken for 
it), had returned, very poor. Accordingly, he was per- 
mitted by my uncle to occupy a small tenement with 
a garden, in a remote angle of his estate, rent free 
Angevine was a gaUant soldier, but rather an idle 
man. His delight was to talk of the Revolutionary 
war ; — and who has a better right to talk, than a 
man who has lent a hand in giving liberty to his 
country? I have known Angevine stop on his way 
to mill, with a bushel of corn on his shoulder, and 
talk a full hour about his campaigns, without ever 
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thinking of putting down his bag. What was his 
origin I know not; it was probably French: but I re- 
inember, whenever be got offended with my good on- 
de, (who in troth was of the family of Melchisidec), 
lie used to be somewhat scnrriloiis on the subject of 
ancestry. He held it as a maxim, that a soldier was 
always a gentleman; and his conduct verified his 
mimxim, for he never worked when he could help it, 
«nd passed most of his time in telling stories of skir^ 
mish, or battle, or quarters. His revenue was his 
good spirits, which genemlly made him a welcome 
intruder in all the neighbouring houses; and when 
they fiuled in that, served to reconcile him to his dis- 
appointment I believe he was never serious except 
when he read his Bible, which he did every day. He 
would walk fifteen miles to a training, for fun ; got 
his head frequently broken, in fun ; was run over by 
a wagon, in fun ; was pitched down a high bank, in 
wrestling, for fun ; had his hip put out of joint, and 
once was put into jail — all in fun. In short, it was 
said of him that he talked more and worked less than 
any man in the county; his aphorism being, that 
all the good people worked for him and that it mn 
against his conscience to work for the wicked. He 
died, as he lived, in fun; — giving his pipe to one, 
his tobacco-box to another, his odd knee-buckles to 
a third; and bequeathing his Testament, which he 
knew by heart, to my uncle, in payment of his rent 
He was a libel on all who possess the means of being 
happy, yet are wretched ; for he enjoyed more pleas- 
ure, and created more mirth, than any man I ever 
knew, at the very time that, in the opinion of all re- 
flecting persons, he ought to have been miserable. 
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In truth he had enough to make him so, besides pov- 
erty. He had but two children, a girl and a boy ; the 
former was dumb, and the latter an idiot 

At the time of the old man's death, EUee, as he was 
called — it was a contraction of some name I have 
forgotten — was about fourteen, hb sister Phoebe, 
about sixteen years of age. The poor boy had a 
heart, though he had no head. His affections were 
singularly strong; his reason but a little beyond in* 
stinct He loved his mother because she fed and 
clothed him ; he loved his sister, for she was his com- 
panion, his guide, his protector, his solace; and be 
seemed to have a perception that she laboured under 
some privation which resembled his own, yet was not 
exactly the same. In all cases of danger, saflfering, 
insult, or injury, he flew to his sister for refuge, and 
she in time became a young lioness in his defence. 
The boy was quite tractable, and could be made use* 
ful in many little things, such as bringing water, go* 
ing of errands to the neighbours, (who understood his 
dumb show), and weeding the garden ; until, one day, 
whether in mischief, or from not knowing better, he 
plucked up a bed of radishes for weeds. He had a 
singular, wild note, which he sometimes uttered when 
in violent agitation, and which was not unlike the 
low, distant whoop of the owl, though somewhat 
more plaintive. His chief delight was to go every 
where with his sister. 

Phoabe was not born dumb, but lost her speech 
about the age of fourteen, as was supposed at the 
time by a shock of lightning, which paralyzed the or- 
gans of utterance without affecting her hearing. Be- 
fore this happened she had learned to read and write, 
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and her mind had been constdembly improved at a 
ecliool liard by, 'wliitlicr old Angevijie lind sent her at 
his own cQvtf bs he boasted ; though truth obliges me 
to confess he never paid a Bliilliiig for her Bchooling. 
At the name time, lie acouted the offers which were 
made to bring up his children at the expeniM^ of the 
town« When Piiocbe was smitten in this unaecount* 
able and tnelanclioly way, it was afTecting to Aee her 
iinpaticnee at firsts her succeeding despair, and the 
•tcps through which by degrees she regained her 
apirits and lesnmed her useful occupationi^ Bilee 
fat a little while exhibited indications of a vague^ in* 
definrte wonder and anxiety; but in a few days all 
traces of these wore away, and he seemed uncon- 
•cious tliat his sister had undergone any change. Her 
mother, an honest, careful, industrious creature, took 
it sadly to heart ; but, after a time, the only cflect it 
was observed to have upon the good woman was that 
she talked twice as much as ever, I suppose to make 
up for the silence of Phoebe. Angevine took to his 
Bible for days and weeks afterwards. Indeed I be- 
lieve he never fairly regained his spirits, although the 
force of habit and constitution still caused him to ex- 
hibit the usual indications of hilarity. He died about 
two years after the accident 

At sixteen, Phccbe Angevine was the prettiest girl 
in all the surrounding country, as well as the most in- 
dustrious. Indeed it was observed that EUce was 
better dressed, the garden in finer order, and every 
thing about the bouse more tidy and comfortable, 
•ince the death of the ^ old continentaL'' The over^ 
seen of the poor offered to take charge of poor EUeo ; 
bat both mother and daughter deolaiod that, so long 
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as they could maintain him, he should never be a 
burthen to others. This was before the poor were 
coaxed to become paupers, and lured into idleness 
and unthrift by the mistaken benevolence of morbid 
sensibility. I thought it necessary to add this, in 
order to render the anecdote credible. I douH re* 
member ever to have seen exactly such a face and 
figure as those of PhoDbe. Her hair was amasingly 
long, luxuriant, and silky ; of a dark brown colour, to 
match her eyes; and, (what is very rare with our 
country girls out of New England), her skin was ex* 
cessively white. Her face in particular was all lily ; 
there was not the slightest tinge of the rose, except 
when the impure of her heart drove the blood into 
her checks. It is impossible to give any idea of her 
features and expression ; the former were rather sharp 
than oval, and the latter displayed the character and 
impress of most intense passion, or sensibility, or both. 
Never woman could better alVord to lose her tongue, 
for every change of her countenance supplied its 
place. The two poles are not more distant than was 
the contrast between the lowly, subdued, and dewy 
eye, with which she court esicd to my good old uncle, 
and the (lashing intensity of its rage when any one 
played tricks upon the simplicity of her brother, or 
laughed at his infirmity. Her eyes then did the 
errand of her tongue, and their language was terrible. 
Every-body wondered how she always kept herself so 
neat — for she was neatness itself. It was partly 
innate delicacy, and partly personal vanity. It was 
impossible to see Phoebe, without discovering at once 
that she knew she was handsome, and that this was 
seldom absent from her thoughts. She never passed 
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m. Iooking*gla»» witlimit casting a glsincc; mul, daubt- 
Ictw, inniiy nrc the cryMul mirrors of llie ncighbuiir^ 
hcKHl that ronld nuirmiir af hrr bcnuHr^ from the 
frvquotit o})|K>nitiiittc» An* uironlrd thrrn for rout em- 
)il£ilioii. Therv was i*oiih' excuse for her, aiiirc, indc» 
pemkHitly of 1)jc eiiitgiiliir cliiirnitt of her fu^i'^ lier 
pcrmni wiis very rcmurkalikv It lind no prt^tensioim 
1o rt*iH*inbijiig tbut of a ruj«hioi)nble laclyt f^^^i )>> i^^y 
opinion, ttlie never wore cort^cta in tier life; but it [H>3- 
sef(«(e<l lhnt«tingulurtrimne£isand natnnil grace which 
Ihe cot nioisiicur will not fail to dim!avcr and admire in 
an Indian wnrrior fn^t^h from the hand of nrtttire* It 
w;ut a:4 iniieU su|ierior to tlte caricahircs^ fabmmtcd 
by fai^hioiiable mitlincrsf as the virgin Miranda wa» to 
the niont^tcr Caliban. 

Phccbc was fond of drc88 ; it was her foible, nay, 
her fault; for it was the mischievous miniHter* to a 
vanity already become the master-passion of her 
bosom. At church she was always the beauty, and 
tlic best-<lressed of all the country girls ; and he knows 
little of a country church that does not know how 
many hearts throb with envy, how many tongties 
overtlow with g*all, when the owners arc outdressed 
and outshone by one they consider bc^icath them. 
These sometimes rudely assailixl her with sni*ers and 
innuendoes. Phoebe couUl not answer, except with a 
look that no eye that ever I have seen but hers could 
give. The poor girl, indetnl, was sadly envied and 
hated by the young females of her acquaintance, not 
only because she was handsomer and better-dressed 
than they, but on account of her triumphs over the 
rustic beaux, and the speaking, taunting gianco of her 
eye, whea she carried oil the school*roaster| or beard 
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some stranger ask who was that neat, prct 
Then her ear drank the delicious sounds, and ai. 
I made amends for the loss of the power of aiiswci 

• save witli her eyes. Phoebe was indeed the belle of l 

I the neiglibourliood — a dangerous preeminence!, for 

her poverty, lier idiot brother, and her own misfortune, 
^ . were so many bars to any tiling beyond the gratifica* 

tion of a passing hour. She had many admirers; 
but none that passed the usual bounds of rustic g;d- 
lantry, none that sought her for a wife. All tliey did 
was to administer to her perilous self-conceit, and 
awaken thoughts and anticipations fatal to her future 
peace of mind. 

I went to school with Phoebe, during a period of 
three or four years that I sojourned with my good 

T uncle. The school-master was a gallant old-bachelor, 

whose house and barn had been burned by the enemy, 
during the Revolutionary war. Having petitioned 
Congress seventeen years in succession and cost the 
nation in speeches ten times the amount of his loss, 
he at last got out of patience and out of bread, and 
turniHl to the useful as well as honourable otiice of 
teaching the young idea how to shoot. lie was a 
lazy, easy-tempered man, grievously inclined to gal- 
lantry, and novels, in the purchase of which he spent 
nuich of his superiluity. These he lent to the girls of 
the country round, and scarcely ever visited one of 
them without a love-talc in his pocket to make him 
welcome. I cannot say whether these useful works 
had any thing to do with the matter, but, certain it is, 
there were a number of odd accidents happened to 
the damsels of the neighbourhood about this time. 
The prettiest girl in the school was ever the greatest 
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^ and the prettiest girl was Phcsbf^f who al* 

had the first reading of his novels. I recollect 

ectly that mch was her appetite for these high- 

dionod dishes, that she would read them in walking 
jome from school, and often came near being mn 
over in the road, so completely was she occupied with 
the dangers of some lone lover or imprisoned heroine. 
When she lost her speech, of course she quitted 
school ; bat the gallant teacher still continued to visit 
her, and bring the newest novels. Poor Ellea used to 
be isometimcs oat of all patience with his sister, for 
sitting thos whole hoars without taking notice of him, 
and onoe threw a whole set of Pamela into the fire, 
to the irreparable loss of the rising generation. 

At the age of eighteen, Phoebe had many admirers 
beside the school-master. Her beauty attracted the 
yoang men ; but the misfortunes of herself and family 
restrained them within the bounds of idle admiration 
and homely gallantry : moreover, if this had not been 
the case, Phoebe was too well read in novels to relish 
the devoirs of these rustical and barbarous Corydons. 
Thas she grew up to the perfection of womanhood, 
her imagination inflated with unreal pictures, and her 
passions stimulated by overwrought scenes of senti* 
ment, or sensuality — for it is difficult to draw the 
line now. 

About this time, the only son of a neighbouring 
squire — whose wealth outwent the modest means of 
all his neighbours not excepting my worthy ancle, and 
was moreover enhanced by his official dignity — re« 
tamed home, like the prodigal son of holy-writ, poor 
and penitent He had in early youth been smitten 
with the romantic dangers of the seas; and, being re- 
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strained in his inclinations by his parents, espe- 
cially his mother, ran away. Pie had been absent 
six years without ever being heard of, and the dis- 
consolate parents long mourned him as dead. His 
return was therefore hailed with tears of joy and 
welcome : the father fell on his neck, and wept ; the 
mother first scolded him for running away, and then 
kissed him till he was ready to run away again. All 
was joy, welcome, and curiosity ; and for several days 
the prodigal had nothing to do but relate his adven- 
tures. He had been to the North- West Coast| to the 
West Indies, and to the East; ho had harpooned 
whales in the Frozen Ocean, and caught seals in the 
South Sea ; he had been shipwrecked on the coast of 
Patagonia, where he saw giants eight feet high, and 
stranded on the coast of Labrador, where he dined on 
raw fish with pigmies of not more than three ; he had 
gone overboard with a broken yard, and was taken 
up ten days after, perfectly well, having lived all the 
while on rope-yarns and canvas ; and he was carried 
down to the bottom in six fathoms, by the anchor, 
and could tell, better than the gentlemen who have 
lately taken up the biographies of dead-men-coroe-to- 
life, exactly how a man felt when he was drowned. 
In short, he had seen the Peak of Teneriflfe, Mount 
^tna in an eruption, the Bay of Biscay in a storm, 
and the sea-serpent off Nahant Of all the heroes in 
a country circle, the greatest is he who can tell the 
most stories of wonders of his own creation. Accord- 
ingly, our hero, for such he is, was the lion of the 
day, the wonder of the men, and the admiration of 
the ladies, old and young. One dayi after our Sind- 
bad had been telling of the wonders he had seen and 
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the peiila he bad eticountered, the old equlre suddenly 
iftked, 

^ But have you brought home any money, Wal- 
ter?" 

•* Not a cent, Bir," 

** Hum I" quoth the squire. 

The first Sunday after hiei arrival, our hero went to 
church, whither the fame of hlu adventures had al< 
icady preceded himt Every iMxly looked at him dur^ 
iiij{ the whole sermon. The oEd people observed how 
much he bad grown since he was a boy; the young 
ladie« thought liim wry handi^ome ; and the young fel* 
lows envied him, to a man* Walter in his turn looked 
mbont, with the air of a man unconscious of the no- 
tice he excited ; and after making the circuit of the 
church with his eyes, at length rested them in evident 
admiration on Phoebe Angcvine, who was that day 
dressed in her best style and looked as neat as a new 
pin. Phoebe blushed up to the brow, and her proud 
heart swelled in her bosom. She continued to steal 
occasional looks at him, and always found his eyes 
fixed upon her, not insolently, but with an air of en- 
treaty to be forgiven the liberty they were taking. 
Poor EUee had come that day to church with her, 
and, for the first time perhaps in her life, she felt 
ashamed of him and wished him away, although he 
always behaved himself better than acme people who 
think themselves very wise. 

It was the custom of the country at the time I 
speak of, (and I believe is so still), for the congregation 
to remain between the two servioesi moet of them 
living too far off* to go home and return in time for 
the aeoond one. This interval is usually spent, by the 
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good pastor, in making kind inquiries about the health 
and prosperity of the people ; by the old men, in talk* 
ing of their crops and their prospects ; by the old gos- 
sips, in talking scandal; and by the young folks, in 
strolling about under the trecs^ or rambling through the 
church-yard, reading the epitaphs, and looking unut> 
terable things. It is here, amid the records and me- 
morials of mortality, the suggestions of religion, and 
the mouldering remains of the departed, that human 
passions, even among the best of us, still will exercise 
their irrepressible influence. Vanity contemplates her 
Sunday suit with glances of lively admiration ; Lfove 
nourishes his idle dreams; Revenge studies modes of 
gratification; and Avarice plans schemes requiring 
years to realize; — ay, in the midst of a thousand 
breathless whispers, that remind men of the woful un- 
certainty of life ; that say to the aged. Your time is 
but a span; and to the young children, There are 
sliorter graves than yours in the church-yard, and 
smaller skulls in Golgotha. 

During the time given up by the simple folks to 
thi» varied chat and amusement, Phcebe was strolling 
about among the rest, with the gallant school-master, 
and Ellec, of whom she felt more ashamed every mo- 
ment; for she could not help observing — (that is, she 
I ^ . could not help every now and then casting a sly 

3 ' glai;^ce at) — our hero, and seeing that he was always 

^ ' following her with his eyes. She wished poor EUee 

at home, and the school-master in his school, teaching 
A,Bi, C. 

" AJSTell, what do you think of young Mr. Avery ? " 
asked the school-master; ^ I don't admire him much, 
for mV part.'* 
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Phcrbe, all-suddciily the rose» nocldrd asaeiit^ with 
that in^tinetivc iiptrit of deception wliicli marks the 
brgintiiiig, middle, and end — no, not the end — of 
love in the female bosom. There U not a greater 
byfKicritr ill the world than a young and baBhful girli 
le;i riling the firest rudiments of atlection. 

>* WIki m lliut betintifnl girl, in the white muslin 
gown ? ** iw^ked our hero of a covey of rural belle*, 
with whom he had beeome acquainted; ^:»he seems 
very ba;»hful, for I have not teen her open her 
mouth.^ 

The damsels began to giggle^ and titter^ and ex- 
change ttignifieant look^ which induced Walter to 
ask an explanaHon^ 

*^ She^s dumb," at length said one, ^^tn another 
suppressed giggle, in which the others joined. They 
were by no means ill-natured girls, but I know not 
how it was, they did not like the curiosity of our 
hero. Women can^t bear curiosity in others, excejpt 
it relates to their own particular aflfairs. ' 

"Dumbly said Walter; **poor girL" Dumb, 
thought he, a few minutes afterwards; so much the 
better. And, sinking into a reverie, he asked no m^re 
questions. / 

The good Mrs. Angevinc stayed from church that 
Sabbath, on account of a rheumatism. When Phloebe 
eame home, she asked her, according to custom, where 
tlie text was, bidding lier seek it out in the Bible. 
Phoebe shook her head, and looked confused. / 

•* What ! you*vc forgot, you naughty girl ? " / 

Plucbe nodded. i 

^ I dare say you were asleep,** said the mother. 

PbcBbe shook her head. ^ 

( 
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^ Then I dare say you were gaping at the young 
I J fellows," said the mother, angrily. 

' PhcDbe shook her head more emphatically, and with 

. a look of indignation* There was too much truth in 
this last supposition. 

" Well, well," quoth the mother, ** Fm sure some- 
thing is going to hap})cn, for you never forgot the text 
before." 

Dreams, clouds, gypsies, and ghosts, are all pro- 
phetic nowadays, at least in fashionable novels; and 
why may not this remark of the good woman have 
been prophetic too ? Certain it is, that something did 
happen before long. 

It was too or three days after this memorable pre* 
diction, that young Walter Avery, being out shoot- 
i ' ing, and finding himself thirsty, stopped at the house 

of the widow Angevine for a drink of water. The 
good dame asked him in to rest himself, which invi- 
tation he accepted, and staid almost an hour, during 
which time he talked to the mother, and looked at the 
daughter. In going away, he shook poor EUee by 
the hand, as an excuse for doing the same to PhoDbe, 
which he did with a certain lingering, gentle, yet em- 
phatic pressure, that made her blood come and go on 
errands from her heart to her face. Pha^be thought of 
this gentle pressure with throbbing pulses, and poor 
EUee was as proud as a peacock, at shaking hands, 
with such a smart young gentleman. 

From this time forth no one ever came to the house 
without being obliged to shake hands with him half 
a dozen times. With that strange sagacity and ' 
quickness of observation which frequently accom- 
pany the absence of reason, he had marked the ex* 
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-pwcwoa of Pbcebe's face when Walter Avery looked 
at her mod took her hand ; and he made her bla^h 
often afterwards by a grotesque imitation of his man- 
ner. ** Stop in again when yoa come thi^ way,^ cried 
tlie old dame, highly plcaiM?d with Watter'a particular 
Dot ice of every thing, s^he said Walter was highly 
ftirteredi and assured her he would come that way 
often. At parting, he gave Phccbe a look that kept 
tier awake half that night, 

** Didn't I say something was going to happen, last 
Sunday, when yoa forgot the text ? " said Mrs, Ange* 
Tine, Phcebe was watching to see whether Walter 
'Would turn to look back a* he wound round an angle 
of the road, and took no notice of what the good 
woman said ; so she continued talking on to herself, 
for want of somebody else to listen. 

^ Something has happened,** thought Phcebe, with a 
sigh, as Walter, in turning the angle, kissed his hand 
to her, and disappeared. The rest of the day she was 
so idle that her mother scolded her roundly. The in- 
ertness of new-born passion was gradually crawling 
over her, and she more than ever regretted the des- 
truction of Pamela by the sacrilegious hand of EUee. 

From this time Walter was out every day, shoot- 
ing, and, (what the old woman thought rather singu- 
lar), he always grew thirsty about the time of passing 
her door. ** It is worth while to go a mile out of the 
way to get a drink of such water,** would he say, 
though it tasted a little of iron, and was not the cool- 
est in the world. While the mother was attending to 
household aflfairs, Walter talked to Phoebe, and she 
answered him with her eyes. But as there are cer- 
tain little promises and engagements, requiring more 
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specific replies than even the brightest eyes can giTe, 
he one day made her a present of a silver pencil and 
a pocket-book, in which she sometimes mode her r^ 
spouses in writing. 

Many opportunities occurred for nourishing the 
growing passion of the poor girl, notwithstanding j 
the perpetual intrusions of Elleci who had taken a 
great fancy to Walter ever since he gave him the 
friendly shake of the hand. This had gone directly 
to his heart ; for he seldom received such an atten- 
tion, except from my kind-hearted old uncle. He 
never met Walter, without going up, making a 
strange, grotesque bow, and shaking him by the hand 
most emphatically. Walter sometimes wished him 
in the Red Sea, for he interfered with his designs, 
and, unknowingly, often proved the guardian genius 
of his sister. If they sometimes stole a march upon 
him, and wandered along the little river Byram which 
skirted the foot of the neighbouring hilh^ it was sel- 
dom but EUee found them out, with the instinct of 
a pointer; when he would come running up, with a 
chuckling laugh at his cleverness, and extend to mas- 
ter Walter the customary greeting of his paw« 

Yet they had their moments of solitude and silence, 
such as innocent lovers cherish as the brightest of 
their lives and deceivers seize upon for the attainment 
of their object In the wicked twilight of the quiet 
woods, the purest heart sometimes swells with the 
boiling eddies of a youthful fancy ; and it is there that 
the modest woman is won to the permission of little 
freedoms and progressive endearments, which, if not 
checked in time, are only atoned for by the tearv of a 
whole life. Phoebe became gmdually absorbed in the 
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ftU-devouring pasuon. She oonld not leUeve her 
heart and express her feelings in speech, and thns they 
preyed upon her almost to suffocation. There is no 
r^^n to doabt her entire conviction that Walter 
intended to marry her, for he had told her so a thou- 
sand times. 

Rumour, like Echo, lores to abide among the rocks 
and dellis where she delights to blow her horn, the 
signal of awakening to a thousand babbling tongues. 
Rumours and scandals now began to circulate among 
the neighbours, all to the disadvantage of Phoebe. It 
waft nonsense to suppose Walter intended to many a 
dumb girl, and one so poor as she. His &ther was 
the richest man in the county, and he an only son. It 
was impossible. 

^ Nobody can believe it, in her right senses,'' cried 
Mrs. Toosy. 

^ The girl must be a fool!'', cried Mrs. Ratsbane, 
''or something worse." 

*^ I thought what would come of her fine clothes 
and foolish books," cried Mrs. Dolan. 

^ And then, the silver pencil," cried Mrs. Nolan. 

** And the morocco pocket-book — people don't give 
these things for nothing," cried Mrs. DoUinger. 

''The mother must be mad to think of such a 
thing," cried Mrs. Fadladdle. 

*^ The giri is no better than she should be," cried 
Mrs. Doorise. 

*^ She is certainly a good-for-nothing cretur," cried 
Mrs. Cackle. 

''Lord have mercy upon us!, what is this world 
coming to?" cried Mrs. Skimpey, with upturned 
eyes: " it puts me in mind of— I dion't know what." 
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some stranger ask who was that neat, prct 
Then her ear drank the delicious sounds, and ai. 
made amends for tlie loss of the power of aiiswei 
save with her eyes. Phoebe was indeed the belle of l 
the neighbourhood — a dangerous preeminence!, for 
her poverty, her idiot brother, and her own misfortune, 
were so many bars to any thing beyond the gratifica- 
tion of a passing hour. She had many admirers; 
but none that passed the usual bounds of rustic gal- 
lantry, none that sought her for a wife. All they did 
was to administer to her perilous self-conceit, and 
awaken thoughts and anticipations fatal to her future 
peace of mind. 

I went to school with Phoebe, during a period of 
three or four years that I sojourned with my good 
uncle. The school-master was a gallant old-bachelor, 
whose house and barn had been burned by the enemy, 
during the Revolutionary war. Having petitioned 
Congress seventeen years in succession and cost the 
nation in speeches ten times the amount of his loss, 
he at last got out of patience and out of bread, and 
turmnl to the useful as well as honourable office of 
teaching the young idea how to shoot. lie was a 
lazy, easy-tempered man, grievously inclined to gal- 
lantry, and novels, in the purchase of which he spent 
much of his superlluity. These he lent to the girls of 
the country round, and scarcely ever visited one of 
them without a love-tale in his pocket to make him 
welcome. I cannot say whether these useful works 
bad any thing to do with the matter, but, certain it is, 
there were a number of odd accidents hap{)ened to 
the damsels of the neighbourhood about this time. 
The prettiest girl in the school was ever the greatest 
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*e, and the prettiest girl was Phoebe, who al- 

bad the first reading of his novek I recollect 

ectly that suefa was her appetite for these high- 

4soiied dishes^ timt ahe would read them in walking 
.lofne from schoo), and often came near being ran 
over in the road, so cofnpletely was she occupied wth 
the dangers of some lone lover or imprisoned heroine. 
When she lost her speech, of course she quitted 
tfchool; but the gallant teacher still continued to visit 
her, and bring the newest novels. Poor Ellee used to 
be sometimes oat of ail patience with his sister, for 
mtting thus whole hoars without taking notice of himt 
and once threw a whole set of Pamela into the fire, 
to the irreparable loss of the rising generation. 

At the age of eighteen, Phoebe had many admirers 
beside the school-master. Her beauty attracted the 
young men ; but the misfortunes of herself and family 
restrained them within the bounds of idle admiration 
and homely gallantry : moreover, if this bad not been 
the case, Phoebe was too well read in novels to relish 
the devoirs of these rustical and barbarous Corydons. 
Thus she grew up to the perfection of womanhood, 
her imagination inflated with unreal pictures, and her 
passions stimulated by overwrought scenes of senti- 
ment, or sensuality — for it is difficult to draw the 
line now. 

About this time, the only son of a neighbouring 
squire — whose wealth outwent the modest means of 
all his neighbours not excepting my worthy uncle, and 
was moreover enhanced by his official dignity — re- 
turned home, like the prodigal son of holy«writ, poor 
and penitent He had in early youth been smitten 
with the romantic dangers of the seas; and, being re- 
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welcome : the father fell on his neck, and we{ 
mother first scolded him for running away, ar 
kissed him till he was ready to run away agaii 
was joy, welcome, and curiosity ; and for sever 
the prodigal had nothing to do but relate his 
turcs. He had been to the North- West Coast, 
West Indies, and to the East; he had har] 
whales in the Frozen Ocean, and caught seals 
South Sea ; he had been shipwrecked on the o 
Patagonia, where he saw giants eight feet hi{ 
stranded on the coast of Labrador, where he di 
raw fish with pigmies of not more than three ; 
gone overboard with a broken yard, and wai 
up ten days after, perfectly well, having lived 
while on rope-yarns and canvas ; and he was 
down to the bottom in six fathoms, by the i 
and could tell, better than the gentlemen wh 
lately taken up the biographies of dead-roen-c< 
life, exactly how a man felt when he was dr 
In short, he had seen the Peak of Teneriflfe, 
^tna in an eruption, the Bay of Biscay in a 
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tbe penis he bad encountered, the old squire suddenly 
mskedf 

** But have yon brought home any raoneyj Wal- 
ter?*' 

" Not a cent, sir,^ 

** Hum ! " quoth the squire. 

The first Sunday after his} arrival, our hero went to 
cburtrh, whither the fame of hig» adventures had al- 
ready preceded him. Every body looked at him dur> 
ing the whole sermon. The old people observed how 
mueh he had grown since he was a boy ; the young 
ladies thought him very haiidr^otne; and tbe young fel- 
lows envied him, to a man. Walter hi his turn looked 
about, with tbe air of a man unconscious of tbe no- 
tice he excited ; and after making tbe circuit of tbe 
church with his eyes, at length rested them in evident 
admiration on Phoebe Angcvine, who was that day 
dressed in her best style and looked as neat as a new 
pin. Phoebe blushed up to the brow, and her proud 
heart swelled in her bosom. She continued to steal 
occasional looks at him, and always found his eyes 
fixed upon her, not insolently, but with an air of en- 
treaty to be forgiven the liberty they were taking. 
Poor EUee had come that day to church with her, 
and, for the first time perhaps in her life, she felt 
ashamed of him and wished him away, although he 
always behaved himself better than some people who 
think themselves very wise. 

It was tbe custom of the country at tbe time I 
apeak of, (and I believe is so still), for the congregation 
to remain between the two services, moat of tbem 
living too far off to go home and return in time for 
tbe aeoond one. Thia interval is usually spenti by tbe 
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good pastor, in making kind inquiries about the bcallb 
and prosperity of the people ; by the old men, in talk* 
ing of their crops and their prospects ; by the old gos- 
j^ sips, in talking scandal; and by the young folks, io 

strolling about under the trces^ or rambling through the 
church-yard, reading the epitaphs, and looking unut- 
terable things. It is here, amid the records and rnc* 
morials of mortality, the suggestions of religion, and 
the mouldering remains of the departed, that human 
passions, even among the best of us, still will exercise 
their irrepressible influence. Vanity contemplates her 
Sunday suit with glances of lively admiration ; Lote 
nourishes his idle dreams ; Revenge studies modes of 
gratification; and Avarice plans schemes requinttg 
years to realize; — ay, in the midst of a thousand 
breathless whispers, that remind men of the woful un- 
qcrtainty of life ; that say to the aged, Your time is 
but a span; and to the young children, There are 
sliorter graves than yours in the church-yard, and 
snlaller skulls in Golgotha. 

During the time given up by the simple folks to 

thib varied chat and amusement, Phccbe was strolling 

about among the rest, with the gallant school-master, 

I and Ellec, of whom she felt more ashamed every mo- 

r meiit; for she could not help observing — (that is, she 

V [ , could not help every now and then casting a sly 

O * glar^ce at) — our hero, and seeing that he was always 

^ - foll6wing her with his eyes. She wished poor Ellce 

at home, and the school-master in his school, teaching 

A, ^ C. 

" Well, what do you think of young Mr. Avciy ?** 
askea the school-master; ^ I don't admire him much, 
for my parf 
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PlHEbe> alKsuddciily the rose, nodded asaent, with 
that ioi^tjRctive spirit of deception which marks the 
beginning, middle, and end^ — no, not the end — of 
love ill the female bottom. There is not a greater 
hy|MHTitc ill ttic world than a young and bashful girlj 
leurning the im% rudimenta of n {feci ion. 

**\Vho U that beiiutiful girl, in the white mu^tlu 
gown?** iisiked our hero of a covey of rural belle% 
with whom he had become acquainted; "shedcem^ 
very basf^hful, for I have not Been her open her 
tnoyth.*^ 

The diimitels began to giggle, and titter, and ex- 
change Pignificant look«, which induced Walter to 
m#k an explanation. 

^ She's dumb,** at length said one, with another 
suppressed giggle, in which the others joined. They 
were by no means ill-natured girls, but I know not 
bow it was, they did not like the curiosity of our 
hero. Women canH bear curiosity in others, excejpt 
it relates to their own particular aflfairs. i 

"Dumb!^ said Walter; "poor girL" Dumb, 
thought he, a few minutes afterwards; so much the 
better. And, sinking into a reverie, he asked no mOre 
questions. / 

The good Mrs. Angevinc stayed from church that 
Sabbath, on account of a rheumatism. When Phloebe 
came home, she asked her, according to custom, where 
the text was, bidding tier seek it out in the Bible. 
Phoebe shook her head, and looked confused. / 

«* What ! you've forgot, you naughty girl T ** / 

Pbccbe nodded. ^ 

^ I dare say you were asleep,** said the mother. 

Pbcebe shook her head. I 
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<< Then I dare say you were gaping at the young 
I f fellows,*' »aid the mother, angrily. 

' ' PhcDbe shook her head more emphatically, and with 

. a look of indignation* There wa« too much truth in 
this last supposition. 

" Well, well," quoth the mother, ** Fm wire some- 
thing is going to hap})cn, for you never forgot the text 
before." 

Dreams, clouds, gypsies, and ghosts, are all pro- 
phetic nowadays, at least in fashionable norels ; and 
why may not this remark of the good woman have 
been prophetic too ? Certain it is, that something did 
happen before long. 

It was too or three days after this memorable pre- 
diction, that young Walter Avery, being out shoot- 
< • ing, and finding himself thirsty, stopped at the house 

of the widow Angevine for a drink of water. The 
good dame asked him in to rest himself, which invi- 
tation he accepted, and staid almost an hour, during 
which time he talked to the mother, and looked at the 
daughter. In going away, he shook poor Ellee by 
the hand, as an excuse for doing the same to Plicebc, 
which he did with a certain lingering, gentle, yet em- 
phatic pressure, that made her blood come and go on 
errands from her heart to her face. Pha^be thought of 
this gentle pressure with throbbing pulses, and poor 
Ellee was as proud as a peacock, at shaking hands, 
with such a smart young gentleman. 

From this time forth no one ever came to the house 
without being obliged to shake hands with him half 
a dozen times. With that strange sagacity and 
quickness of observation which frequently accooi- 
pany the absence of reason, he had marked the ex* 
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presaion of Pbcebe's face when Walter Avery looked 
mi her and took her band; and he made her blu^h 
oAen afterwards by a grotesque imttatton of his man- 
ner. •* Stop in again when you come this way " cried 
the old dame, highly pleased with Walter*« particular 
notice of every thing, she said Walter was highly 
flaitt-redi and assured her he would come that way 
ofroiw At parting, be gave Phccbe a look that kept 
bcr awake half that night. 

" Didn't I say something was going to happen, last 
Sunday, when you forgot the text? " »aid Mrs. Ange< 
Tine. Phoebe was watching to see whether Walter 
'Would turn to look back as he wound round an angle 
of the road, and took no notice of what the good 
woman said ; so she continued talking on to herself, 
for want of somebody else to listen* 

** Something has happened," thought Phcebe, with a 
sigh, as Walter, in turning the angle, kissed bis hand 
to her, and disappeared. The rest of the day she was 
so idle that her mother scolded her roundly. The in- 
ertness of new-born passion was gradually cmwling 
over her, and she more than ever regretted the des- 
truction of Pamela by the sacrilegious hand of EUee. 

From this time Walter was out every day, shoot- 
ing, and, (what the old woman thought mthcr singu- 
lar), he always grew thirsty about the time of passing 
her door. ^ It is worth while to go a mile out of the 
way to get a drink of such water,** would he say, 
though it tasted a little of iron, and was not the cool- 
est in the world. While the mother was attending to 
household aflfairs, Walter talked to Phoebe, and she 
answered him with her eyes. But as there are cer- 
tain little promises and engagements, requiring more 
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specific replies than even the brightest eyes can ^tc, 
he one day made her a present of a silver pencil and 
a pocket-book, in which she sometimes mode her r^ 
spouses in writing. 

Many opportunities occurred for nourishing the 
growing passion of the poor girl, notwithstanding 
the perpetual intrusions of Ellee, who had taken a 
great fancy to Walter ever since he gave him the 
friendly shake of the hand. This had gone direcdy 
to his heart; for he seldom received such an atten- 
tion, except from my kind-hearted old uncle. He 
never met Walter, without going up, making a 
strange, grotesque bow, and shaking htm by the hand 
most emphatically. Walter sometimes wished him 
in the Red Sea, for he interfered with his designs, 
and, unknowingly, often proved tlie guardian genios 
of his sister. If they sometimes stole a march upon 
him, and wandered along the little river Byram which 
skirted the foot of the neighbouring hills, it was sel- 
dom but EUee found them out, with the instinct of 
a pointer; when he would come running up, with a 
chuckling laugh at his cleverness, and extend to mas- 
ter Walter the customary greeting of his paw. 

Yet they had their moments of solitude and silence, 
such as innocent lovers cherish as the brightest of 
their lives and deceivers seize upon for the attainment 
of their object. In the wicked twilight of the quiet 
woods, the purest heart sometimes swells with the 
boiling eddies of a youthful fancy ; and it is there that 
the modest woman is won to the permission of little 
freedoms and progressive endearments, which, if not 
checked in time, are only atoned for by the team of a 
whole life. Phoebe became gradually absorbed in the 
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aU^levotirtng pasuon. She oonid not relieve her 
heart and express her feelings in speech, and thus they 
preyed upon her almost to saSbcation. There i^ no 
reason to doubt her entire conviction that Walter 
intended to marry her, for he had told her ro a thou- 
sand timea, 

Rumouri like Echo, loves to abide among the rocks 
and dcH^s where she delights to blow her horn, the 
signal of awakening to a thousand babbllag tongues. 
Rumoum and scandals now began to circulate among 
the neighboursi all to the disadvantage of Phccbe* It 
nh^s non^nse to suppose Walter intended to many a 
dumb gill, and one so poor as she. Hit father was 
the richest man in the countyi and he an only aoa, It 
was impossible. 

^ Nobody can believe it, in her right senses,'' cried 
Mrs. Toosy. 

^ The girl must be a fool ! ^^ cried Mrs. RatsbanCi 
"or something worse." 

^ I thought what would come of her fine clothes 
and foolish books," cried Mrs. Dolan. 

** And thcn^ the silver pencil," cried Mrs. Nolan. 

** And the morocco pocket-book — people don't give 
these things for nothing,? cried Mrs. DoUinger. 

^The mother must be mad to think of such a 
thing," cried Mrs. Fadladdle« 

^ The girl is no better than she should be," cried 
Mrs. Doorise. 

** She is certainly a good-for-nothing cretur," cried 
Mrs. Cackle. 

^Lord have mercy upon us!, what is this world 
ooming to?" cried Mrs. Skimpey, with upturned 
eyes: *^ it puts me in mind of— I don't know what" 
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** Heigho ! " cried Mn. Fubsy ^ taking a pinch of 
snufTy with a deep sigh; — ''it puts me in mind d 
Joseph in Egypt'* 

'' Well, after all, let us hope for the best,** cried Mn. 
Daisy. 

^ Amen ! " answered they all ; and thereupon the 
tea-party broke up, at five o'clock in the afternoon. 
Women are in fact ill-natured toads, especially to* 
wards each other, but they make it up in kindness to 
us bachelors. There is good reason why they should 
be intolerant to certain transgressions of the sex. 
Vice thrives apace where it carries with it no other 
penalty than that denounced by the laws. It is the 
inquest, the censure, the terrible verdict of the society 
in which we live and move and have our very beingi 
that constitutes the severest punishment; and it be- 
hooves women to be inflexible in visiting sins, that, 
if they were to become common, would degrade them 
from divinities into slaves — from the chosen com* 
panions of man to the abject ministers of his pleas- 
ures. As yet, however, the censures of our tea-party 
were premature. Phoebe was innocent, though on the 
brink of a precipice. 

At length Mrs. Ratsbane thought it her duty, as a 
neighbour and a Christian, to open the whole matter 
to the mother of our hero, who forthwith reported 
it to the squire. Not that she thought or meant he 
should take any steps in the affair; — (she was a re- 
markable, a very remarkable woman, such a woman 
as we doubt if the world ever produced before or ever 
will again) ; — for it was her maxim, that, as women 
could have no wilb when they died, it was but fair 
they should have their wiUs during their lives. Never 
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woman stock dcMer to her favourite axioms as the jus* 
ticr^ were he living, could testify. The name of this 
piii^unt magistrate was Ifezekjah Lord Avery, but 
hU urighboamnsnally called him Lord Avery, a name 
which I shall adopt in order to give dignity to my Htory. 
It IS very seldom an American writer gets so good aa 
op|>orhinity of ennobling his pages, lib lordship was 
a silent man in the presence of his wife, but a great 
talker every where else, e&ijecially when jiitting on 
the bench, at which time» he woutd never suffer any 
body to speak a word but him»tclf; for sueh wns 
his astonishing sagacity that he always knew what a 
suitor was going to say, before he opened his mouth. 
The only man that ever got the bettor of bim was 
a little pestilent lawyer of the township, who once 
spoke eight hours on a point of law, which, though 
it had nothing to do with the case, involved a great 
principle; whereupon the people sent him to Con- 
gress. Lord Avery was a man of great substance, 
partly derived from his father, and partly of his 
own acquisition ; for he was what is called a lucky 
man. If there happened a drought all over the coun- 
try that miscd the price of wheat. Lord Avery was 
sure to have a redundant harvest; if apples were 
scarce, his orchards groaned with fruit; if be sold any 
thing it was sure to fall in price, and if he bought it 
was as certain to rise. In short, he was the Midas 
of modem times, and even his blunders turned to 
gold He had a neighbour, his exact opposite — a 
sensible, calculating man, who was always giving ad- 
vice to his lordship, but without eflect This worthy 
but unfortunate man never undertook any thing with- 
out the most mature deliberation, nor without oon« 
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suiting every body. One year, observing that all his 
neighbouns were planting a more than usual quantity 
of corn, he sagely concluded that there would be a 
glut in the market, and planted great fields of pota* 
toes. About harvest-time the news of a failure of 
crops in Europe came, and doubled the price of com, 
while the good man's potatoes stood stock stilL Lord 
Avery had gone on without caring a straw about 
what his neighbours were doing, and reaped a swinge- 
ing harvest. The calculator was obliged to buy com 
of his lordship, who took occasion to crack a joke on 
his foresight. 

<< An ounce of luck is worth a pound of understand* 
ing," replied the long-headed man. 

It is well it was, for his lordship had plenty of one 
and very little of the other. 

Lord Avery loved his son Walter for two especial 
reasons ; he was his only son, and he told the most 
entertaining stories in the world. Her ladyship, im* 
mediately on receiving the information from Mrs. 
Ratsbane, sought her lord, and poured it all into his 
ear, with additions. 

" I will" — quoth Lord Avery in a passion. 

^ You will!" cried her ladyship, contemptuously—- 
**your will is in the cherry-tree.'* 

" Well, well, it is my opinion,'* said he, perfectly cooL 

" Your opinion ! — how often have I told you, you 
have no opinion of your own ? " 

** No opinion of my own — a justice have no opin- 
of his own ! " thought he. 

" Well, then, I think" — 

" Think! — how often have I told you, there is no 
use in your thinking ? " 
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"Not much!" thought hia lordship, adding, 

**WcU thrn, my dear, I say — that is, I think ^ 
that 18, 1 am of opinion «^ my dear, what is your 
opinion of the matter?*' 

^ My opinion is^ that you bad better say nothing oa 
tlie subject." 

* What did you come and tell me of it for ? ", asked 
Us lordehip, a little nettled. 

There is a pleasant story, that the secret of Midad' 
having asses' ears was finally discovered by his barber, 
who, unable to contain himself, at length communi- 
cated it to the earth, whence soon after sprung up 
certain reeds, that whispered it to the four winds, 
which blabbed it all over the world. Her ladyship 
had never heard this story, but told hers to his lord- 
ship for the same reason the barber whbpered his to 
the earth. She wanted somebody to listeOi not talk, 
to her. 

•« What did I tcU it to you for 7 ^ at length replied 
her ladyship, after a puzzling pause; ^are you not 
hit father?'' 

^ I wish I was his mother!'', quoth his lordship. 

^ If you were, you'd be twice the man you are at 
ptesentf" retorted her ladyship. ^ But, what do you 
mean to do?" Her ladyship always asked his advice, 
which she as invariably took by the rule of contrary. 

^Why, I mean to disinherit him, if" — said his 
lordship, pompously. 

^ Tou disinherit him ! — you shall do no such thing." 

^ Why, then, FU make him marry the girL" 

^ Marry her! " screamed her ladyship— >^ why, the 
creature is dumb!" 

•Hum!"| said Lord Avery; «I don't think that 
any mighty objection." 
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^ Her brother is an idiof 

" Poor fellow, Tm sorry for him.'' 

" Her mother is a fooL** 

^ There are plenty to keep her in countenance." 

^ You're enough to provoke a sainf 

** How should you know ? ^ quoth Lord Avciy, 
whoAe mind was wandering a little from the subject 
Her ladyship insisted this was as much as telling ber 
she was no saint, and thereupon made her exit in byt> 
terics. And thus the consultation ended* 

The next time Lord Avery saw his son, he ques- 
tioned him on the subject of Phoebe, and received his 
solemn assurance of her innocence. The good man 
believed him, but the lady maintained its impcsii- 
bility. 

^ Why, how do you know it is impossible?"! said 
his lordship. 

** By experience," answered the lady. 

" Hum," — quoth his lordship. 

Her ladyship, finding herself in a dilemmai mads 
her retreat, as usual, and fell into hysterica. . 

<* Walter," said his lordship, who talked like an ora- 
tor in the absence of his wife, ^Walter, you mast 
not think of marrying this poor dumb girL** 

^ I don't mean to," said Walter, with a sly look. 

^ Ah! you wicked dog! "quoth his lordship;— ^ but 
mind you don't make a fool of yourself!'' 

^ Never fear, I only mean to make a fool of the 
girl.'' 

^ Ah ! Walter, you're a chip of the old block"! said 
his lordship, complacently. ^But Fm glad to find 
you don't mean to disgmce your family." 

That worthy and gallant bachelor! the school-master! 
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cmme to caution PhcBbei and spoke like an orade of 
the improbability that the only son of Lord Avery 
thonld marryi or be permitted to marryi the daughter 
of an ^old oontinental,^ in her situation. He then 
took leave; but, being moved by her tears, left with 
her a new novel, in which the rustic heroine becomes 
a duchess. Phoebe wept for an hour after he went 
away, at the end of which she opened the book, and 
soon lost herself in the extravagances of sentiment 
and fiction. 

Matters went on for some time after this in the 
usual way ; the lovers took long walks together, and 
the neighbourhood held long talks. Her ladyship 
scolded, and his lordship very discreetly held his peace 
at home, consoling himself by making as much noise 
as possible abroad. AU of a sudden, however, Phoebe 
became very sad ; and was observed to weep bitterly 
whenever Walter came to see her, which was not now 
as often as before. She refused to accompany him 
any more in walks through the woods, or along the 
banks of the Uynim ; and he would go away in a pas- 
sion, threatening never to see her again. Poor EUee 
watched her, as a faithful dog watches the looks of 
his master; and it was apparent that he could see 
she was unhappy, though he only remotely compre* 
hended the cause. He no longer, however, shook 
hands with Walter; and when he went away, leav« 
ing Phoebe in tears, would sit down by her side, take 
hold of her hand, kiss it, and utter his mournful mu« 
sic. He never shed tears ; for nature, though she had 
given him feelings, had denied him the means of ex« 
pressing them except by gestures and meanings. It 
was an aching sight to see these two poor bereaved 
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beings thus suffering togetheri without the power of 
alleviating their sorrows, except by the silent syropa* 
thy of expressive actions and speaking looks. This 
sympathy was not shared by tlie mothcri whom age 
and toil had rendered callous to all the ills of lifci ex* 
cept poverty and sickness. If she took particolar 
notice of Phoebe, it was to flout her for her idlenessi 
or sneer at her grand lover; for the hints and tales of 
the neighbours had soured her mind towards her 
daughter, and infected her with strange suspicions. 

One day Phoebe received a little billeti and, shortly 
afterward:), having contrived to evade the notice of 
Ellee, was seen to bend her course towards a retired 
spot, distant from any habitation. It was here she 
had often met Walter, and, while leaning on his 
bosom, tasted the joys of an innocent love, ripening 
into a consuming flame. A high rock gloomed over 
the bank of the river, as it whirled violently round a 
sharp angle, deep and turbid. Within the angle, and 
close under the side of the rock, was a little green- 
sward, shadowed by lofty sycamores, and shut in on 
all sides, by the perpendicular clilf, the mountain in 
the rear, and the brawling torrent in front It was a 
scene made for love, and it might easily be desecrated 
to a more malignant passion. Ellee followed his sis- 
ter, as usual when he found she was gone ; and, after 
an absence of perhaps two hours, came home without 
her, in a state of terrible agitation. He motioned 
with his hands; he ran to and fro; pointed towards 
the spot I have described, and attempted to drag his 
mother violently in that direction, gnashing his teeth 
and actually foaming at the mouth all the while. At 
length he sat down in a corner, and commenced that 
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itn^ge inelaiiclioly moaning which wa3 the only 

»ouiid he ever uttered. Labour and poverty hardezt 

the heart The mother thought strange of thin beha- 

irioar at first; but »he was busy at work, and her 

mind became gradnatly drawn off from the poor boy. 

My uiide and my^lf happened to come riding by 

at thin Hionient i and no sooner did Ellee perceive u^, 

than he darted out, seized my uncle's bridle, and| 

pointing with convuUive rapidity firat to the house 

and then to the river, concluded his dumb^bow by 

the ea^tomary moan. Ajkiured that something an* 

common had taken place, we alighted^ and went into 

the house, iriierc we found the old woman so busily 

engaged that ahe had not been aware of our comings 

£Uee followed us in. hung upon our steps, watched 

erery movement, and fixed so strained an eye apon 

the motion of oar lips, that it seemed as if he ex* 

pected to translate their very movements. On inqoir- 

ing what was the matter, the good woman related all 

she knew ; bat did not seem to think any thing ex* 

traordinary had happened It was otherwise with 

my ancle and myself, who determined to go ander the 

guidance of Ellee, and see what had become of his 

sister. As soon as we mounted oar horses and tamed 

them towards the stream, the idiot-boy seemed to 

understand our object He again began his fari- 

oos gesticulations ; gnashed his teeth, foamed at the 

mouth, and, sinking as usual into a low and plaintive 

quaver, ran with all his might riverward, stopping at 

times to see if we were coming, and beckoning us ea^ 

gerly to follow. 

It was now verging towards the sunset of a long 
day in the month of June. Ellee led us to the place 
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where the river rolled rapidly aroand the sharp angle 
of the rock, and there again made the moat violent 
. motions. He pointed to the roots of an old branch- 

] ^' ing sycamore, then twined his arms about my body 

and kissed me, then wrung his hands and imitated 
weeping as well as he could, and finally ran moaning 
. to the river's bank, and, making as if he would cast 
himself in, howled most piteously, while he pointed to 
the deep current rolling past 

These significant actions naturally awakened in 
our minds the most fearful suspicions. We examined 
the spot with minute attention. On the bark of the 
old tree appeared the initialsy P. A. and W. A^ ap- 
parently but just cut; and, at the root, the grass 
i seemed to us to exhibit traces of two persons having 

^\ been sitting there very lately, side-by-aide. A little 

blood was sprinkled on one of the projecting roots of 
the tree, and a piece of paper was picked up, crum- 
pled together and stained with blood. On examining 
it more particularly, there were found upon it, writ- 
ten with a pencil, some words in the handwriting, (as 
it afterwards appeared), of Walter Avery, that seemed 
to form part of an invitation to meet him somewhere 
i or other. While this scrutiny was going on, poor 

I Ellee accompanied us with intense interest, and 

i watched our looks, apparently to gather the impres- 

^ I sion made on our minds by these circumstances. By 

this time it was growing dark, and we quitted the 
place, notwithstanding the violent opposition of EUee 
with a determination to pursue the investigation ner 
morning, if, on inquiry, it was found that Pbosbe ha/ 
not returned. 

She did not return that night, nor did she make b 
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appeamnee the next morning. We aooordingly again 
proceeded to the spot whither Ellee had before di- 
rected us, acooropanied by several of the neigh bours^ 
and continued our examination. Nothing more was 
observed that eonld throw light on the aCair, though 
the river vvas closely searched upon both banks for 
some miles below. The general conclusion was, that 
she had been made away with in some way or other, 
and suf^pjcion fell strongly upon Walter Avery. The 
notoriety of his courtship to PhoBbCi the circumstance 
of the fragment of the note, and the fact that he h^id 
been seen going towards the spot where It was foundp 
all combiuedi seemed to bring the fact of murder, if 
not home to him, yet close to his door. 

The conduct of Ellee corroborated these suspicions. 
Whenever by any chance he encountered Walter, his 
rage was ungovernable ; he would assail him violently 
with stones, or, when occasion offered, lay hold of him 
with all the violence of infuriate madness, tearing his 
clothes, biting, scratching, kicking, and foaming at the 
mouth, with a bitterness of rage and antipathy he 
never exhibited towards any other person. Rumours 
gathered strength every day; each one compared 
notes, and each had some circumstance of his own to 
communicate, that added to the mass of presump- 
tions. A legal inquiry was at length instituted ; but 
the dumb testimony of Ellee was so vague and un- 
satisfactory, that the grand-jury, while in their hearts 
they believed Walter guilty, declined to find an indict- 
ment Still, in the eyes of all the neighbourhood, 
Walter was a convicted murderer and seducer. Ha 
escaped the judgment of the law, but the verdict of 
society condemned him. He stood, m marked man, 
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avoided by all, feared and bated by all; in the midst 
of society he was alone, and he soaght io be alone. 
It seemed as if he did not like to look in the face of 
any human being ; and the quick apprehension with 
which he turned his eye, when it met the glance of 
others, appeared to indicate that he feared they might 
behold the reflection of hb crime in that mirror of his 
soul. 

Time passed on, carrying, as usual, on the bosom 
of his mighty stream, the wrecks of men and things. 

The old lord, who never since the absence of PhoDbe 
had once called Walter ^ a chip of the old block," dis- 
appeared from this world in the fullness of years. His 
good-fortune followed him to the last, for he sent for 
a physician who could not come, and thereby escaped 
the persecutions of the seven sciences, and died of the 
disease instead of the doctor. His wife soon fol* 
lowed ; for it would seem that the lives of old people, 
who have lived together a long while, become inter- 
twined. Too weak, as it were, for self-support, they 
lean upon each other in the down-hill course, and, 
like Jack and Gill, when one falls, the other comes 
^ tumbling after." About the same time, or a little 
later, for my memory is now grown somewhat indis- 
tinct, the mother of Phcrbe likewise departed this life; 
and poor Ellce was taken to my uncle's house, where 
he remained for the rest of his days, exhibiting, in his 
profound devotion to his benefactor, a libel on human 
reason, which ought to hide its head in shame, when 
told that dogs and idiots transcend it in gratitude. 
He died of a sort of premature old age, about three 
years subsequently. 

Walter Avery, after the lapse of several years of 
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gloomy retirement, married a woman who thought his 
wealth a counterpoise to his delinquencies. Both 
lived to repent this union. He waa a misanthrope, 
and she a i^brew. The days of Walter were days of 
bitterness^ his nights were nights of horror. It seemed 
as if guilt had unmanned him entirely* He was 
afraid to be alone in the dark; the rattling of the 
shatters made bim start; the howling of the winds, 
the roiling of the thunder, e^ery shooting-star, and 
every otdinary phenomenon of nature, seemed to him 
the menacing of Heave n'n wralh, the forerunner of 
something dreadful. He became the slave of con- 
science and euperstitton eomblnedf and never knew 
a nigbt of tranquil and unbroken rent Awake, be 
lay perspiring in vague indciinite horrors ; and sleep- 
ing, he rolled from side to side, muttering unintelligi* 
ble words, and moans that seemed to rend his very 
vitals. Guilt and remorse are the parents of super- 
stition. Walter became a believer in dreams ; as if 
the gracious Being whose attribute is truth would 
condescend to convey his intimations through what, 
ninety-nine times in a hundred, is only the medium 
of irreconcilable falsehoods and contradictory absurdi« 
ties. The impression uppermost in his mind was his 
crime. The figure of Phcebe was ever present to 
his waking hours; — what wonder, then, if it haunt- 
ed his dreams? Some little coincidences served to 
frighten him into a belief that they were more than 
accidental ; and he gradually became a victim to the 
most abject superstition. In the gloom and silence 
of night, a thousand fantastic illusions preyed upon 
his guilty soul ; and, when he shut his eyes, perpetual 
phantasmagoria of shapeless monsters danced before 
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biroi grinning in horrid deformity unlike to any htunin 
form, or wearing the well*remembered Tisage of 
Phoebei sometimes pale sad and death-like, at others 
distorted by the most malignant and diabolical pas* 
; sions. 

*: By degrees, as his mind and body became gradaaDy 

i\ weakened by being thus constantly assailed, a firm 

] conviction fastened itself on his imagination, that this 

J besetting phantasy was a malignant fiend, empowered 

I by a just Providence to assume the shape of his vie* 

tun, to punish him for his crime. He never had a 
child by his wife, who at length died ; and that night 
the figure of Phcebe appeared to hiro as usual, point- 
ing to a leaf in the pocket-book he had given her, 
which bore these words: — ^ You shall see me once 
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Not long after this, he was sitting on his piazza in 
the summer twilight, drinking the very dregs of mis- 
ery, when he was roused by a little boy, about six or 
eight years old, who stood weeping before him. 

<' What do you want, sir ? " cried Walter, with the 
impatience common to his state of mind. 

^ I want my mother,^ answered the boy, weeping 
bitterly. 

^ You fool ! I am not your mother. She is not 
here." 

•Tp * . "I know it, sir ; but she sent me to you.** 

I ; "For what, boy?" 

f ! "To bring you a letter and some things, sir,** said 

1: J^^ the boy, handing him at the same time a soiled note. 

ff Walter opened the note. It contained only two 

words: "Your son." And it was signed, "Phosbe 
Angevine." 

18 
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Walter was half-inseoaibla for a moment Then^ 
ieixing the boy's band, he asked, eagerly, when and 
where he got that letter. 

^ My mother gave it me this morning,^ said the 



<* O God!^ cried Walter; << I am not then a mur- 
derer.'' And his hard heart melted for onoe into grat- 
itude to Heaven. His next impulse was to catch the 
boy's hand, and study his iace, where he saw, as he 
thought, the sparkling eye and glossy ringlets of his 
mined mother; and he hugged him in his arms, and 
wept delicious tears. The boy did not altogether de- 
dine these endearments, but seemed hardly to under- 
stand them. 

^ I am your hther^^ said Walter, at length. 

""What is a father?'' said the boy. <« Is it any 
thing like my mother?" 

** Not much," answered the other ; and hid his face 
with his bands. 

^No" said the boy, ^I might have known that; 
my mother never spoke to me — she only Idssed me ; 
but I Icnew what she meant Oh, I had almost for- 
got; she told me, with her fingers, to give you these." 
And he handed a small package. 

This Walter opened. It contained the silver pen- 
cil-case and little pocket-book he had given to Phoebe. 

** Enough," said he; ''come in to your father's 
home : " and he led him by the hand into his house. 

That evening he questioned the boy closely as to 
where and bow he had lived, and where his mother 
had left him in the morning; for now he was deter- 
mined to seek her, bring her to his home, and make 
her all the amends in his power. 
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"You will find it all there,'* answered the boy, 
pointing to the pocket-book* On opening it, be found 
it almost filled with writing, some of which was neariy 
illegible. 

** I am hungry, and sleepy,** said the boy. 

Walter had supper brought him, which be ate Tora* 
ciously ; and, being placed in Walter's bed, he fell into 
a sweet and balmy sleep, such as that bed had been a 
stranger to for years. 

Walter then proceeded to make out, as well as he 
could, the contents of the pocket-book. It was a 
wretched scrawl, full of details of misery. Connected, 
and in my own word:*, it ran as follows :— 

It seems, that, on the day Phoebe disappeared, she 
had arrived at the trysting-place some time before her 
seducer; and, while waiting, had carved their initials on 
the bark of the old sycamore. In doing this she cut 
her finger, and wrapped up the wound in a piece of 
the note he had sent her, requesting a meeting. 
When he came, she had in every way through which 
she could make herself understood, pressed him to 
make her amends for the shame he had brought upon 
her. He had replied only by lascivious toyings and 
attempts to obtain new favours. Indignant at this, 
the poor girl was running away, when he seized her, 
just on the borders of the rapid river. A struggle 
ensued. PhcBbe at length, through rage and despair, 
threw herself into the stream, just as Ellee, who had 
as usual followed her, came up ; while he, forgetting 
in his rage the situation of his sister, furiously assailed 
Walter, and prevented him from affording her any 
assistance. She floated down the stream, kept np by 
her clothes and the force of the current, till she be- 
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came entangled in the thick boughs of a tuft of dwarf* 
willawi, that, as id common with this kind of tree, 
bent dowa and floated on the surface of the water- 
Sciscing upon thoevci i»hc drew herself to thi^ bank, got 
out of the water, ond darted into the thick wood 
without being perceived* It was then that, sniarting 
under the recotleetion of Walter' h insulting behaviour 
and the anticipation of certain disf^grace and exposure! 
she formed the resolution never to return home. Ac- 
cordingly, she crossed the mountain which bordered 
the river, and became an outcast and a wanderer. 

Her infirmity of speech proved her best friend 
among the far-off strangers with whom she sojoomed. 
She was treated with kindnessi as one on whom the 
hand of Providence had inflicted the sorest evils; and 
she made herself useful by her habits of industry. At 
this time news did not. travel as fast as now ; for there 
were few readers, and fewer newspapers to trumpet 
forth murders and accidents of flood and field. She 
lived, accordingly, without seeing or hearing any in- 
quirers or inquiries after her, and without knowing 
what was passing at home. When her child was 
born, they wished to take it away, and place it at 
nurse in a poor-house; but she would not consent. 
She nursed it and brought it up, without being a bur- 
den to any living souL Thus years wore on, till, one 
day, as chance would have it, a person from the old 
neighbourhood came that way, and knew her at once. 
From him she learned all I have been relating, up to 
the period at which Walter's wife died. She came 
to a resolution at once, and departed from her asylum 
with her child. On arriving in the vicinity of Wal- 
ter's abode, she placed herself in a titaatioa where 
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she would not be obserVedy and, instracting the boy 
what to do, embraced him with tears, and forced him 
from her much against his wilL She waited to see 
her son received into his father's arms and taken to 
his home, and then disappeared from the knowledge 
of all, completely eluding the inquiries of Walter. 
On the last page of the pocke^book watf w^ritteUi 
** You shall see me once more,^ ** Strange ! ^, thought 
Walter, — " the very words of my dream ! ^ The coin- 
cidence was singular; but where is the wonder that 
one dream in a whole lifetime should present some 
resemblance to a reality? 

Walter Avery had paid the full penalty of his crimei 
in the misery of seven long years. He now enjoyed 
comparative case, although he never, to the latest pe- 
riod of his life, could cast off the terrors of darkness 
and the leaden chains of superstition. Time swept 
along, and the boy Walter grew up towards man* 
hood, giving promise of becoming as handsome as his 
mother, and a better man than his father. At length 
Walter fell sick, and lay on his death-bed. It was 
just in the twilight of the evening, when his son was 
alone with him in the room. A female figure came 
quietly in, and sat down by the bedside. 

** Who's that ? " asked Walter, in a weak whisper. 

"It is my mother!" cried the youth, starting up, 
and kissing her affectionately. 

^ She said she would come and see me once more,'' 
thought Walter. ** It is for the last time ; now I know 
that I shall die." And he lay for a while almost in« 
sensible. At length he requested his son to raise him. 

<* Phoebe," said he, <* can you forgive me?" 

Phoebe pointed to their child ; then placed her hand 
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OD her heart; and, raising her stiU-beantifiil eyes to- 
wards Heaveni leaned down and kissed him. 

Walter seemed endued with new life. 

«8end for Doctor Townky—qoick— quick!'' said 
he. 

^ Yon mean Doctor Bariey,** said his son. 

^ Noy no; I mean PtoK>n Townley,'' answered he: 
•* run, ran ! ^ 

^ He wishes the doctor to pray with him,'' thonght 
PhcBbe, and motioned her son to obey. In the comse 
of half an hoar the clergyman arriyed. 

^ Doctor," cried Walter, ** I sent for you to marry 
me." ^He is delirioas," observed the clergyman; 
*he will be wedded to none bat the winding-sheet 
and the worm, poor souL" 

^ Come, come ; there is no time to be lost" 

^ Where is the bride ? " said the clergyman, willing 
to soothe him« 

«« There," answered Walter; <<the mother of that 
boy." 

^ Indeed ! "y cried the. good man; ^then he is not 
mad. I am ready, Mr. Avery. Come hither, Phosbe— 
I did not know you — give me your hand" 

Phoebe hung back, and shook her head with de- 
termined opposition. 

" For the sake of your son." 

Still she refused her hand. 

*^ For the sake of the father, then. Would you re- 
fuse him the opportunity of making his peace with 
Heaven, by atoning his injuries to you 7 " 

PhcBbe bowed her head with reverence, and gave 
the clergyman her hand. He placed it within that of 
the sick man, and went through with the ceremony. 
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^ May God reward you for this act of ja8tioe!'',8tid 
the clergyman. 

" May God forgive me ! ^, replied Walter. 

Two weeks afterwardsi Phoebe was a wido^ir. 

«" Well, for my part,'' said Mrs. Fubay, ^ I aha'oH 
visit her." 

" Nor I," said Mrs. Cluckey. 

** Nor I," said Mrs. Skimpey. 

^ Nor I," said Mrs. Ratsbane. 

Yet they all went to see Phosbe in the ooturse of a 
fortnight, and all declared she was one of the most 
agreeable creatures in the world. The trath is, our 
heroine was an excellent listener; which| ia this talk- 
ing republic of ours, is better than having the ekh 
quence of a Patrick Henry, a Bandolph| or a Clay. 
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" O cookenr 1 cookery I That kilb more Uum WMpont, gsBi, vifi» 9t 
poiM>n», «n«l would destroy ftll, but that physie helpa to makm awf^MMM***-* 
AiiTHo:«Y Umewkb. 

Ye who flatter yourselves that indolence and luxarj 
are compatible with the enjoyment of vigour of bealUi 
and hilarity of spirits; that the acquisition of tbo 
means of happiness is to be happy; and that tb^ 
habitual pampering of the senses is not forever paUl 
for by the depression of the immortal soul; — listed 
to my story, and be wise. 

I am the son of a reputable gentleman, who mad^ 
a good figure in the Revolutionary War, and po^ 
sesHcd a competent estate in one of the river counties 
of New York. His name will be found in the old 
Committees of Safety. He ranked as colonel in the 
Continental Army, and acted as a deputy-commissary* 
general in the year 1779. In this position he com* 
mitted a most enormous folly ; for, finding the good 
people his neighbours would not ejcchange their goods 
for money that was good-for-nothing— (they were 
wiser than the present race, notwithstanding the 
march of mind) — he pledged his own credit for 
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the supplier, wif hoiat which the anny, at Peekskill, 
would have sulfered greatly. He was warnily thanked 
in letters from distinguished persons in the Old Con- 
gress for people are apt to be grateful in time of 
danger; but, at the conclusion of the struggle, when 
he presented his accounts, the danger being over, the 
accounting ofHcers refused to allow a credit for the 
debts he had incurred on his own responsibility. My 
ikther returned home, a ruined and broken-hearted 
man. His old neighbours pitied him^ but they could 
not lose their money. They justly considered that 
charity begins at home, and that there was no moral 
principle* obliging them to starve themselves and their 
children for the sake of other people. I do not blame 
them. They divided my father's property among 
them, and, finding there was nothing left, forgave him 
the rest of bis debts. The contractors and commis- 
saries of the day, with great appearance of reason, 
called him a fool for raining himself in a station 
where every other man managed to grow rich. The 
old farmers, his neighbours, some of whom are still 
alive, have often told me that he deserved well of his 
country ; but his name has been smothered under the 
load of great, good, and patriotic people, that have 
since sprung up, in these times that try men's pockets. 
My father might have petitioned Congress, and 
died, like poor Amy Dardin and her horse,^ before the 
members had finished making their speeches. But be 
was a cold, proud man, who often went without hit 
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dues because he would not ask for them. He accoid- 
ingly sat down, with his little family around him, 
steeped in poverty; consoled himself with reading 
books and studying the stars, and waited in gloomy 
inactivity for the time, when a great pocket-book full 
of Continental money, and a few thousand dollars in 
Continental certificates, should become worth some- 
thing. The Continental money, as every body knows, 
never recovered itself; the certificates were afterwards 
funded at their full value. But, previous to this, my 
father had, under the strong pressure of necessity, 
sold them for almost nothing, to a worthy friend of 
his, who afterwards turned out one of the most elo- 
quent advocates of the Funding System. Heavens !, 
how he would talk of the sufferings and privations of 
the patriots of the Revolution! He certainly owed 
them a good turn, for he got enough by them to build 
a palace, and purchase half the Grenesee country. 

At the period of our ruin I was about ten years old, 
I think, and, until that time, I had been brought up 
as the children of wealthy country-gentlemen gener- 
ally are. I had some of the feelings and a portion of 
the manners of a gentleman's son, which I hope I still 
retain, although, to say the truth, the latter part of 
my education was deplorable enough. My father, 
from the period in which he felt himself dishonoured 
by the rejection of his accounts, retired within him- 
self, and seemed benumbed in heart and spirits. He 
passed his whole time in reading the few books that 
he could come at ; and his temper became impertur- 
bable, except at such times as he was routed up and 
forced to move from his seat He would then exhibit 
symptoms of internal discomposurei make for the 
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Dearest chairi set himaelf down, and reeame his 
studies. Half the time he would have forgotten his 
dinnefi had not my mother waked him from his re- 
Terie. To be sore, our dinner was hardly worth eat- 
ing; bat, to the best of my recoUectiQUf I never 
enjoyed a better appetite, or had so littie of the Dya- 
pepsy. We were often on the Tery Terge of want, 
and had it not been for the exertions of my excellent 
mother, who, thank God, is still living, and at least 
ten years yoanger than I am — aided by the good 
oflioes of a sister, well married in the city — we had 
sometimes actoally wanted the necessaries of life. 
It was not then so much the fashion for genteel peo^ 
pie to go begging. But it is astonishing what the 
presiding genius of a sensible, prudent, indostrioos 
mother, can do ; what miracles indeed she can achieve, 
in keeping herself, her husband, and her children, de« 
cent at least My mother did all this, and more ; she 
sent roe to school; and it is not the least of my 
sources of honest pride, that my education, such as it 
was, cost the public nothing. Women, notwithstand- 
ing what cynics may say, are born for something 
better than wasting time and spending money; and 
I hereby apprise the reader that, if ever I am guilty 
of a sarcasm against woman, it is only when I am 
labouring under the horrors of Dyspepsy. 

Till the age of sixteen I never saw the city. To 
me it was the region of distant wonders, ineffable 
splendours, wise men, and beautiful women. I rever- 
enced a New-Yorker, as I now venerate a person who 
has been to Paris or Rome ; and I shall never forget 
my extreme admiration of a fine lady, the daughter of 
a little tailor who lived near us. She was an appien- 
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tice to a milliner, and came up during the pievalenoe 
of the yellow-fever^ with three bandboxes and t 
pocket-handkerchief full of finery. The world of 
romance — the region of airy nothingSi of creatures 
that come and go at will before the youthful fancy— 
was now just opening before me in long perspective. 
I was without employment; for if my mother had a 
weakness, it was one which I verily believe belongs 
even to the female angels. She could not forget old 
times, nor bear the idea that her only son should learn 
a trade, or slave in any useful calling. 

Deprived thus of the resources of active occupatioOi 
I spent my time either in reading, or roaming at ran- 
dom and unpurposed through the beautiful romantic 
scenes which surrounded our poor, yet pleasant abode. 
My mind was a complete contrast to my body. The 
latter was indolence itself; the former a perfect va« 
grant I was eternally thinking, and doing nothing. 
The least spark awakened in my mind visions of the 
future — for that was all to me — and lighted my path 
through ever-lengthening vistas of shadowy happiness. 
Sometimes I was a soldier, winning my way to the 
culmination of military glory ; sometimes a poet, the 
admiration of the fair; and sometimes I possessed, 
what then seemed to me the sure means of perfect 
happiness, — ten thousand a year. For days, and 
weeks, and months, and years, I hardly spoke an un« 
necessary word. I lived in a world of my own, and 
millions of thoughts, wishes, fears, and hopes — mil- 
lions of impulses and impressions — were bom in my 
mind, and died away, without ever making a sign 
through the medium of my tongue or my pen. 

The first-bom of the passions is love; and love is 
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of eailier, as well as more Tigonms, growth, in soli- 
tade. I was always enamoured of some one ; for the 
sentiment was indispensable to my visionary existence. 
All ended, however, as it began, in abstract dreams 
and amatory reveries. It is now my pride to know 
that no woman was ever yet the wiser for my prefer- 
ence. My aflection never manifested itself in any 
other way than by increasing shyness. I never volon- 
tarily came near a young woman at any time ; bat 
when I was in love, I always ran away» I would as 
soon have met a spirit, as the object of my affections. 
I was moreover much given to jealousy and pique ^ 
always persuading myself against truth and reaBon, 
that the love of which I was myself so conacious, 
must of necessity be understood by her from whom I 
was at such pains to keep it a secret The history of 
my amours with imaginary mistresses, and mistresses 
that never imagined my love, is curious ; I may one 
day give it to the world But my present object is 
different I will therefore only say, that I grew up to 
the age of seventeen or eighteen, a sheer abstract man 
— a being of thought, rather than action; a dweller 
in a world of my own fantastic and ridiculous com- 
position ; living neither in the past nor the present, but 
in the vast space before roe. My companions were 
shadows of my own creation ; roy enjoyments were 
the production of these shadows. Yet, for all this, 
I neither became mad nor an idiot It seemed as if 
I was aU this time preparing myself for realities ; and 
that my sojournings in the realm of fancy impercepti- 
bly initiated me into that of fact I cannot otherwise 
account for my early success in life, nor for the mira« 
de of escaping its shoals and quicksands. 
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At the age of seventeen or eighteen, I forget which, 
I was sent for by an uncle — (the husband of my 
mother's sister) — who was a merchant of some note. 
At one step, I passed from the ideal to the material 
world. There is but one greater step, and that is 
from the material world to the world of spirits. My 
uncle was an honest, liberal, cross, gouty old Irish 
gentleman, with plenty of relations in Ireland whom 
he would not acknowledge, though they proved that 
they sprung from the same family-tree. He was an 
inordinate tory, a member of the Belvidere Club, and 
a mighty fish-eater at Becky's.* When I first went 
to live with him, he was getting rather infirm* His 
hair was as white as snow ; his face as rosy as the 
sun in a mi»t; his body robust to all appearance; 
and, had it not been for his ^ damned legs ** as he was 
pleased to say, he would have been as good a man as 
he was twenty years before. There is certainly a 
great change in the world within the last half-century. 
People lived at least as well as they do now, and only 
got the gout — now they get Dyspepsy. Can any 
learned physician tell me the reason of this emigration 
of the old enemy, from the great toe to the stomach 7 

The old gentleman had a heart big enough to hold 
all the world, except the French, the Democrats, and 
the multiplicity of cousins and second cousins who 
claimed kindred there and had tu4 their claims al* 
lowed. He had in truth a most intolerable contempt 
for poor relations. I believe he would have served 
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his wife's fionOy the same way, bat| the truth is, my 
aiiot was — but it is a great secret — she could make 
him do JQst as she pleased, for she was the best* 
natnred ereatnre in the world, and none but a brute 
can resist a kind-hearted woman. Being a relalioni 
I was treated to a seat at the dinner-table. The old 
gentleman was reckoned one of the best livers in town, 
and here it was, I believe, that I laid the comer-st^ne 
of my miseries. At home there had been no tempta* 
tion to glattony — here there was a sad succession of 
allnreinents, such as human natore sektom can resist, 
even when experience has demonstrated their ill con-* 
sequences, and Death sits shaking his dart over every 
SQCoessive delicacy. 

People talk of the mischiefs of drinking; invent 
remedies and preventives, and institute societies; — 
as if eating was not ten times more pernicious. 
There are a hundred die of eating to one that dies of 
drinking. But gluttony is the vice of gentlemen, and 
gentlemanly vices require neither remedies, prevent- 
ives, nor societies. It is not necessary to my purpose 
that I should make a book out of my apprenticeship, 
as Goethe has done ; nor am I writing the history of 
my uncle, else I might tell some fine stories of his life, 
actions, and end. His latter years were spent, as 
usual, in paying the penalty of former indulgences; 
and a complication of disorders carried him off in 
a green old age. In three months from the time of 
his death, half the county of Kilkenny claimed kin- 
dred with him. There were so many different claim- 
ants, that nobody but the lawyers could settle the 
matter. After three or four years, a decision was 
given in fiivonr of a young man, who, on taking pos* 
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session, had the mortification to discover that nothing 
was left The law had become my ancle's heir. It 
18 an excellent thing to have plenty of laws and courts 
of law ; but then one can have too much of a good 
thing, and pay too much for it Toumefort, in his 
Travels in the East, says, ^ An Italian once told me, 
at Constantinople, that we should be very happy in 
Europe, if we could appeal from our courts to the 
divan ; ' for,' added he, ^ one might go to Constantino- 
ple, and all over Turkey too, if there were occasion, 
before one suit could be finally decided in Europe.' 
A Turk," continues M. Toumefort, ^ pleading before 
the parliament of Provence, against a merchant of 
Marseilles who had led him a dance for many years 
from court to court, made a very merry reply to one 
of his friends, who desired to know the state of his af« 
fairs. * Why, they are wonderfully altered,' says he: 
^when I first arrived here I had a roll of pistoles as 
long as my arm, and my pleadings were comprised 
in a single sheet; but at present I have a writing 
above six times as long as my arm, and my roll of 
pistoles is but half an inch.' " I wish the law-giversi 
the judges, and more especially the lawyers, would 
recollect that time is money, and that to waste both 
the time and the money of suitors is a double op- 
pression. A man might better get the bastinado 
promptly though wrongfully sometimes, thaa wait 
seven years for his rights, as in some Christian conn- 
tries. 

The death of my uncle was a lucky affair for me, 
as by it I lost the mischievous allurements of his ta* 
ble, and was thrown upon my own resources for a 
livelihood. Hard days make soft nights ; and I fomul 
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that tbe neoesuty of exertion, and the occasional diffi* 
ciilUes in procuring a dinner, M>on reinstated me in 
the poe B c aa ion of the only inheritance I received firom 
my finther — a hale constitntion. It was my good for^ 
tone, as tbe world woold call it, to meet with a young 
man of capital, who wanted a partner skilled in the 
business my nnde had followed. We accordingly 
entered into partnership, and onr business proved ex- 
ceedingly profitable. In a few years I bad more 
money than I required for my wants, and with the 
ne€<^ty for exertion ceased the inclination. When 
a man has been toiling for years to get rich, and 
dreaming all tbe while that riches will add to his en- 
joyments, he most try and realize his dreams, after 
his endeavours have been crowned with success. I 
had proposed to myself a life of ease and luxury, as 
the reward of all my labours. Accordingly, finding 
myself sufficiently wealthy, I retired from the firm as 
an active partner, continuing however my name to 
the connexion, and receiving a share of the profits in 
return for the use of my capital 

I am now my own master, said I, as I shook the 
dust of the counting-house from my feet I can do 
as I please, and go where I please. Now a man that 
has but one thing to do and one place to go to can 
never be in the predicament of the ass between two 
bundles of hay ; nor be puzzled to death in the midst 
of conflicting temptations^ At first I thought of go- 
ing to Europe ; but before I could make up my mind 
the packet had sailed,, and before another was ready 
I had altered my mind. Next I decided for the 
Springs; then for the Bmnch; then for Schooley's 
mountain; and then, in succession, for every other 
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^resort of beauty and faiihioiii'' in these United 
States. In conclasion, I went to none of them* I 
made but two excundons: one to the Fireplacoi to 
t|| catch trout, where I caught an ague ; and the other to 

^^ Sing Sing, to see the new state-prison, where I missed 

the ague and caught a bilious fever. Thus the sum- 
mer passed away, and I may say I did nothing but 
eat That is an enjoyment in which both ease and 
luxury are combined, and my indisposition had left 
behind a most voracious appetite. Towards the lat* 
ter end of autumn, I began to feel I can scarcely tell 
how. I slept all the evening, and lay awake all the 
night; or, if I fell asleep, always dreamed I was suffo- 
cating between two feather beds. I was plagued 
worse than poor Pharaoh. I had aches of all sorts; 
stiff necks, pains in the shoulders, sides, back, loins, 
^ head, breast : in short, there never was a roan so ca- 

priciously used by certain inexplicable, unaccountable 
infirmities, as I was. I dare say I had often felt the 
same pains before without thinking of them, because 
'I J was too busy to mind trifles; for it is a truth which 

§i my experience has since verified, that the most ordi- 

nary evils of life are intolerable, without the stimulus 
of some active pursuit to draw us from their perpet- 
ual contemplation. What was very singular, I never 
lost my appetite all this time, but ate more plenti- 
fully than ever. Indeed, eating was almost the only 
amusement I had, ever since I became a man of pleas- 
ure; and it was only while engaged at the table that 
I lost the sense of those innumerable pains which tor* 
mented me at other times. 

I went to a physician, who gave me directions as to 
the various modes of treatment in these cases. ^ You 
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are dyspeptic,'' said be, ^ and you must either eat less, ' 
exercise more, take physic, or be sick.'' As to eating 
less, that was ont of the question. What is the use 
of being rich, unless a roan can eat as rouch as he 
likes ? As to exercise — what b the use of being rich, 
if a roan can't be as laxy as he pleases? The altera 
native lay between being sick or taking physic, and I 
chose the latter. The physician shook his head and 
sroiled, but it is not the doctor's business to discourage 
the taking of physic; and he prescribed, accordingly. 
I took roedicincs, I ate more than ever, and, what 
quite discouraged me, I grew worse and worse. I sent 
for the doctor again. ^ You have tried physic in vain ; 
suppose you try exercise on horseback," said he. 

I bought a horse, cantered away every morning like 
a hero, and ate more than ever ; — for what was the 
use of exercise, except to give one impunity in eating? 
I never worked half so hard when I was an appren- 
tice, and not worth a groat, as I did now I was a 
gendeman of ease and luxury. It was necessary, the 
doctor said, that the horse should be a hard trotter; 
and accordingly I bought one that trotted so hard, 
that he actually broke the paving-stones in Broadway, 
and struck fire at every step. O, reader!, gentle 
reader, if thou art of Christian bowels, pity me! I 
was dislocated in every joint, and sometimes envied 
8t Laurence his gridiron. But I will confess that 
the remedy proved not a littie efficacious, and it is my 
firm opinion that, had I persevered, I should have 
been cured in time, had I not taken up a mistaken 
notion, that a man who exercised a great deal might 
safely eat a great deaL Accordingly, I ate by the 
roile, and every roile I rode furnished an apology for 
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a further indulgence of appetite. The exercise and 
the eating being thus balanced, I remained just where 
I was before. 

I sent for the physidaui again. ^ You have tried 
medicine and exercise, suppose you try a regimen. 
Continue the exercise; eat somewhat leas; confine 
yourself to plain food, plainly dressed ; abstain from 
rich sauces, all sorts of spices, pastes, confectioneries, 
and puddings, particularly plum-puddings, and,gener- 
ally, every kind of luxury ; and drinlc only a glass or 
two of wine." 

^ Zounds ! doctor, I might as well be a poor man at 
once ! What is the use of being rich, if I can't eat 
and drink, and do just as I like? Besides, I am par* 
ticularly fond of sauces, spices, and plum-puddings.** 

" Why, so you may do as you like,'' replied he, 
smiling. ** You have your choice between Dyspcpsy 
and all these good things." 

The doctor left me to take my choice, and, after 
great and manifold doubts, resolutions, and retrac- 
tions, I decided on trying the eifects of this roost 
nauseating remedy. I practised the most rigid self- 
denial ; tasted a little of this, a very little of that, a 
morsel of the other, and ate moderately of every thing 
on the table; cheating myself occasionally by tasting 
slyly a bit of confectionery, or a slice of plum-pud- 
ding. Now and then, indeed, when I felt better than 
usual, I indulged more freely, as I had a right to do ; 
— for what is the use of starving at one time, except 
to enable one's self to indulge at another? The physi- 
cian came one day to dine with me at my boarding- 
house, the most famous eating-place in the whole city, 
and the most capital establishment for Dyspepsy, He 
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came, he said, on purpose to tee how I followed his 
prescriptioii. I was eztiemely abstinent that day, only 
eating a monthfal of erery thing now and then. The 
doctor, I observed, played a gtcmons Jcnife and fork, 
and seemed particularly fond of rich saoces, spices, 
pajite, and plum-podding. 

*^ Well, doctor,** said I, after the rest of the company 
had nitiiod, ^am not I a hero— a perfect anchoritef 

"* My dear sir,** said he, «« I took the trouble to count 
every monthfiiL You have eaten twice as much as 
an ordinary labourer, and tasted of every thing on 
the table.'' 

^ But only tasted, doctor; while you— you— gave 
me a most edifying example. Faith, you displayed a 
most bitter antipathy to pies, custaids, rich sauces, 
and, most especially, plura-pudding.'' 

*^ My dear Ambler," said the doctor, ^ you are to 
follow my prescriptionn, not my example. But, by the 
way, that was delightful wine, that last bottle — Bing- 
ham, or Marston, hey ? ^ 

I took the hint, and sent for another bottle, which 
we discussed equally between us, glass for glass. I 
felt so well I sent for another, and we discussed that 
toa 

** My dear fellow,'' said the doctor, who by this time 
saw double, ** my dear friend, mind, don't forget my 
prescription ; no sauces, no spices, no paste, no plum- 
pudding, and, above all, no wine. Adieu. I am go- 
ing to a consultation." 

That night I suffered martyrdom — night-mare, 
dreams, and visions of horror. A grinning villain 
came, and, seizing me by the toe, exclaimed, ^ I am 
Gout; I come to avenge the innocent calves who 
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have suffered in forced-meat balls and mock-turtle, 
for yoar gratification." Another blear-eyed, sneering 
rogue, gave me a box on the car that stung through 
every nerve, crying out, ^ I am Catarrh, come to take 
satisfaction for the wine you drank this day;** while 
a third, more hideous than the other two, a roiscrablci 
cadaverous, long-faced fiend, came up, touching me 
into a thousand various pains, and crying, in a hollow, 

f despairing voice, *' I am Dyspepsy, come to punish you 

[ for your gluttony." I awoke next morning in all the 

horrors of indigestion and acidity, which lasted several 
days, during which time I made divers excellent reso- 
lutions, forswearing wine, particularly old wine, moat 
devoutly. 

This time, however, I had one consolation. The 
doctor, and not I, was to blame. It was he that led 
me into excesses for which I was now paying the 
penalty. I felt quite indignant ^ Fll let him know,** 
said I, ^that I am my own master, and not to be 

' forced to drink against my inclination." So I dis* 

charged the doctor who set me such a bad example, 
and called in three more, being pretty well assured 
that I should now hear all sides of the question. Pro* 
fessional men seldom or never agree perfectly in 
opinion, because that would indicate a lack of indi- 
vidual confidence. They retired into my dressing- 
room, forgetting to shut the door. Doctors in consiU- 

/ tation should always make sure to shut the door. 

' "He wants excitement," said Doctor Calomel, a 

thunderbolt of science ; " there is — that is to say, the 
bile has got the better of the blood, and the phlegm 
has overpowered the atrabile— -they are struggling 
like fury for the upper hand. We must give him a 
dose of calomel" 
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* Not at aOi'' qnotb Doctor Jalap, whose great ex- 
edlence consisted in the number of capital letters he 
carried at the tail of his naroci insoninch that he was 
called the Professor of A. & C; ''not at aU — the 
salti solphor, and mercary, which Paracekns alErms 
constitute the matter of all animal bodiesi are in a 
state of disorganixation. We most therefore give him 
two doses of calomeL** What a piece of worlc is 
man!, thought I — ''salt, solphor, and mercory!'' 

" The body being an hydraolic engine,** qooth Doc- 
tor Rhubarb, who raloed himself on his theory, " the 
body being an hydraolic engine, oor remedies most 
be foonded on the laws of magnitode and motion; 
we most therefore give him three doses of calomel, in 
succession ; the first to increase the magnitode of the 
stomach, the others to caose motion.** 

" Pish,'* qooth Doctor Calomel ; "what nonsense is 
this, aboat salt, sulphur, and mercory! Paracelsos 
was a fooL^ 

**'8death !,** cried Doctor Jalap — (he always swore 
by his old friend) — " 'sdeath ! sir, if you come to that, 
what nonsense is this about bile, and phlegm, and 
atrabile ! And you, sir,^ turning to Doctor Rhubarb, 
"with your hydraulic machine; you might as well call 
a man a forcing-pump at once. Hippocrates was a 
great blockhead^ and knew nothing of chemistry ; and 
so was Meade, and Borelli, and the rest of the hydrau- 
lic machines.** 

The debate was getting hot, when Dr. Jalap, who 
was a man of great skill and experience in his profes- 
sion, interposed the olive-branch* 

" Gentlemen,** said the doctor, " nothing weakens 
the influence of the profession, and destroys the confi- 
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dence of the public in medlcinei so much as the oppo* 
site opinions of physicians. Where is the use of 
') quarrelling about the disease, when we all agree in 

i.i the remedy ? " 

So they ordered the calomeL 

But it would not do, though I continued my sys* 
tern of abstinence, and only barely tasted a little of 
every thing; at the same time compromising matters 
with my conscience, by drinking twelve half glasses 
of wine instead of six whole ones. The doctors, on 
the whole, did me more harm than good. Their dif- 
ferent opinions had conjured up a hundred chimeras 
in my fancy, and inflicted on me a host of complaints 
I never dreamed of before. Sometimes the conflicts 
of the bile and the phlegm turned every thing topsy- 
turvy; anon the salt, sulphur, and mercury, fell to- 
gether by the ears ; and lastly, the hydraulic machine 
got terribly out of order. It was no joke then, though 
now I can look back upon these horrors as on a sea of 
ills that I have safely passed over. My spirits began 
to sink ; for I considered that I had now tried all rem- 
edies, and that my case was hopeless. The fear of 
death, swelled into a gigantic and disproportioned 
magnitude of evil, came upon me. I never heard of 
a person dying of a disease, be it what it would, that 
I did not make that the bugbear of my imagination, 
and feel all the symptoms appropriate to it Thus I 
had, by turns, all the diseases under the sun ; some- 
times separately, sometimes all together. The sound 
of a church*bell conjured up the most gloomy associa- 
tions, and the sight of a church-yard withered every 
tendril of hilarity in my bosom. In short, there were 
moments of my life when I could fully comprehend 
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tbe paradox, that a human being may seek death aa a 
relief from its perpetual apprehension, even as the bird 
flies into the maw of the serpent from the mere faa* 
cination of terror. 

It is one of tbe most melancholy featured of the did* 
ease onder which I laboaredi that it creates a dis- 
torted apprehension of death -^ a vague and horrible 
exaggeration, ten times worse than the reality. In 
most other disorders, the pain of the body fsuper^cdes 
that of the mind ; in this, the mind predominates over 
tbe body, and the monstions fatare swallows up the 
present entirely. This was the case with me ; and 
often have I welcomed an acute fit of rheumatism or 
colic, as a cure for anticipated evils. I had another 
enemy to contend with, and that was the want of 
sympathy. People laughed at my complaints when 
they saw me eat my meals with so good an appetite, for 
the world seldom gives a man credit for ailing in any 
respect, when he can eat his allowance ; nor is it easy 
to persuade the vulgar that there is such a disease as 
appetite. Besides, a man who is always complaining, 
and never seeming to grow worse, is enough to tire 
tbe patience of Job, much more of such friends as Job 
and most afllictcd people are blessed with. My mind 
was in a perpetual muddle of indecision. One day I 
threw all my phials, and boxes, and doses, into the 
street, determined to take no more physic; and the 
next, perhaps, sent for some more, and renewed my 
potions. I had lost by this time all confidence in phy- 
sicians, but still continued to believe in physic. 

For a while, white mustard-seed was a treasure to 
me ; and such was my finn reliance on its wonderful 
virtues, that I actually indulged myself in a few extra 
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glasscsi and a few extra loxoriesi oa the credit of its 
prospective operation. I read all the guides to health, 
and all the lectures of Doctor Abemethy. In short, I 
took every means (hut the only proper ones) to effect 
a cure. I proportioned my eating and other indul- 
gences to my faith in the workings of my favourite 
panacea. When I took a dose of physic, I coiisid- 
cred myself as fairly entitled to take a small liberty 
the day after; and when I rode or walked farther 
than usual, I made the old wine, and the saoces and 
plum-pudding, pay for it It was thus that I man- 
aged to keep myself in a perfect equilibrium, and, like 
another Penelope, undid in the afternoon the work of 
the morning. I found, after all, nothing did me so 
much good as laughing; but, alas!, what was there 
for me to laugh at in this world! 

The summer of my second year of ease and luxury, 

I was advised to go to the Springs, where all the doo 

tors send those patients who get out of patience at 

not being cured in a reasonable time. Here I found 

several companions in aflliction, and was mightily 

comforted to learn that some of them had been in 

their present state almost a score of years, withoat 

ever dying at all. We talked over our infirmities, 

^ and I found there was a wonderful family resem- 

i^ blance in them, — for not one of us could give a tol« 

Y'l erable account of his symptoms. One was bilious, 

another rheumatic ; a third was nervous, and a fourth 

was all these put together. 

** Why don't you exercise in the open air? ** said I, 
to this last martyr, one day. 

^ 1 catch cold, and that brings on my rheumatism.'* 

<« In the house, then I" 
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^ It makes me nervoas.* 

- Why dotft you sit still?'' 

** It ttmkes roe bilious.'' 

I thank my stars, thought I, here is a man to grow 
happy upon ; he is worse off than myselfl He be- 
okmc my favourite companion ; and no one can tell 
how much better I felt in his society. 

We formed a select coterie, and managed to sit to- 
getlier at meals, where we discussed the subject of 
dtgezttion. We were all blessed with excellent appe* 
tito!9^ uiirl particularly fond of the things that did not 
agree with us. 

^ Really, Mr. Butterfield, you are eating the very 
woj^t tJiing on the table." 

** I know it, ray dear sir, but I am so fond of it" 

^ My good friend .Mr. Creamwell, how can you 
taste that hot bread?" 

** My dear sir, don't you see I only eat the crust" 

^ Let roe advise you not to try that green corn, Mr. 
Ambler. It is the worst thing in the world for dys- 
peptic people." 

^Doubtless, roy dear Abstract; but I always take 
good care to chew, before I swallow, it" 

Thus we went on, discussing and eating, and I par- 
ticularly noticed that every one ate what he preferred, 
because, the fact was, he was so particularly fond of 
that particular dish, he could not help indulging in it 
soroetimes. However, we talked a great deal on the 
subject of diet, and not a roan of us but believed hiro* 
self a pattern of abstinence. I continued my custom 
of riding, every fair day, and occasionally met a fat 
lady fagging along on a little fat pony, with a fat ser- 
vant behind her. One day, when it was excessively 
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hot| I could not help asking her how she coald think 
of riding out in the broiling sun. 

" O, sir, I'm so dyspeptic.*' 

I happened to see her at dinner that day, and did 
not wonder at it 

I passed my time rather pleasantly here, with my 
companions in misfortune. We exchanged notes, 
p| compared our infirmities, and gave a full and true 

history of their rise, progress, and present state, al- 
ways leaving out the eating. By degrees I became 
versed in the history of each. One was a literary 
man, and a poet He set out in life with the neces- 
sity of economy and exertion, aiid practiced a labori- 
ous profession for some years, when, by great good 
fortune, he made a lucky speculation, that enabled 
him to lead a life of ease and luxury. He devoted 
himself to the muses, and gained enough of reputa- 
tion, as he said, to make him indifferent to a thing 
which he perceived came and went by chance or fash- 
ion. However, he did not make this discovery until 
after several of his works had been condemned to ob- 
livion. Not having the stimulus of necessity, and 
without the habit of being busy about nothing, than 
which none can be more essential to a life of ease and 
luxury, he gradually sunk into indifference and lassi- 
tude. He finally took to eating, and, for want of 
some other object, came at last to consider his dinner 
as the most important affair of life. In due time he 
lost his spirits and health, and came to the Springs to 
recover them. 

" I ought to be happy," said he, "for I have more 
than a sufficiency of money ; and as for fame, I look 
to posterity for that" 
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The next person of our coterie waa a man who in 
like manner had begun the world a hardy, yet honest, 
adventurer. By dint of unwearied perseverance and 
the exertion of his excellent facultiesi he had risen, 
( step by step, on the ladder of fortune, until, at the 
ag^ of fiflty, he was in possetiision of a fair estate and 
an unjiullied name« But he was sorely disappointed 
to find that what be had been all his life seeking was 
in fact a shadow. This is the common error of san* 
guine tempetB; they iirst exaggerate the object of 
their pursuit, and then quarrel with it because It does 
not realliee their expectations. ** I have all I ever pro* 
posi:^ to myself in pursuing the means of happifies#,*' 
mused he, ^ and, for aught ! can remember, I was hap- 
pier in what I sought than in what I found. I will 
retire from these vain pursuits, and pass the rest of 
my life in ease and luxury." Accordingly he settled 
himself down, and, having nothing else to think of in 
the morning, his time hung heavy on him till dinner. 
Of consequence, he began to long for dinner-time ; 
and, of course, dinner became an object of great con- 
sequence. It was an era in the four-and-twenty 
hours, and you may rely on it, gentle reader, it was 
properly solemnixed There are no people that eat so 
much as the idle. The savage, basking in the sun all 
day with his pipe, eats thrice as much, when he can 
get it, as the industrious labourer. The inevitable 
results of luxurious feeding associated with inaction 
of body and mind made their appearance in good 
tiroei and my friend was pronounced dyspeptic. Hav-^ 
ingi in the course of three years, consulted twenty-five 
doctors ; taken a half-bushel of white mustard, and 
fiffy kegs of Jamison's Dyspepsy orackeis; and swal- 
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lowed six hundred doses of various kinds — all in 
vain, (for he still continued to have a glorious appe- 
tite,) — he at last came to the Springs, where I had the 
happiness to meet him. 

*' I am indifferent to the world," said he, after fin- 
ishing the sketch, — ^lam indifferent to the worid 
and all it contains." 

*' Then why do you take such pains to live ? ^ 

^ I don't know," said he, with a melancholy smile; 
^I sometimes think Providence implanted in our 
hearts the fear of death, in order to enable us to en- 
dure the ills of life without fleeing to the grave for a 
refuge," 

Another of my new friends was brought up to 
politics, a profession rather overstocked at present 
I will not enter into particulars, but merely state, that 
— after scufRing at meetings; declaiming at polls; 
clinging to the skirts of great men ; fagging on their 
errands; doing for them what they were ashamed to 
do for themselves ; and sacrificing all private, social, 
and domestic duties to his party principles; — he at 
length attained an honourable public station, which, 
being permanent, he flattered himself would secure 
him an independence for life. He accordingly discon- 
tinned his active exertions, and confined himself to 
the laborious idleness and desperate monotony of his 
office, which, although it did not furnish employment, 
enforced the necessity of constant attendance. He 
grew lazy, idle, and luxurious. The morning wtis too 
long for his occupations, and the usual consequence 
ensued ; he waited for his dinner, and made his din- 
ner pay for it In this way he continued, increasing 
in riches, and complaining of his health, and passing 
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through the Tarious stages of Dyspcpsy; from the 
doctor to the homei from the horse to the white 
tHEUitard, the bluepUls^ and Dr. Abernethy— to every 
things In fthort^ but the one gpecjfia A sudden &om« 
erwt of party^ in which aJl his friends turned their 
coat» but himjielff brought him in jeopardy of oiEce. 
They all insisted he had deserted his party, when, the 
fact WEB, his party had deserted him, as he eolemnly 
fts«ured tne. Be this as it may, aa his appointment 
was for life, and they could not get rid of the incum- 
bcnt| they got at him in another way ; they abolished 
the office — a cunning invention of modern politiciana* 
Having nothing to keep him in town, ha came to the 
8pring:% to nurse his Dyspepsy, and rail at the ingrat* 
itade of republics. 

There is but one more of the party to be mentioned* 
He was the gentleman-of-alKwork, whose diseases 
were so provokingly contrasted that what was good 
for one was bad for the other. Being one day in- 
terrogated on the subject, he began : — 

**I was born in the lap of — ^ (here he yawned 
pathetically), ^ and I shall die in the arms of — ^ (here 
be gave another great yawn), ^ but really gentlemen, 
I feel so nervous, and bilious, and rheumatic, this 
morning — I am sure the wind is easterly — pray ex- 
cuse me — some other time.'* So saying, he yawned 
once more, and went to see which way the wind blew. 

My readers, if they are such readers as alone I ad- 
dress myself to, in looking back upon the growth of 
whatever wisdom and experience time and opportu- 
nity may have gathered for them, will have observed 
that a particular branch of knowledge, or a special 
eooviction of the understanding, will often bafBe oar 
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pursuit for a long while. We grope in the dark — 
we lose ourselves — lose sight of the object — yet are 
we gaining upon it, unknown and iinpeiceptibly to 
ourselves. The light is hidden, though just at hand, 
and, finally, all at once bursts upon U8| iUuminates the 
mind, and brings with it the full, perfect peroeption. 
Thus was it with me. I had read all the most-ap- 
proved books, to come at the mystery of a man's be- 
ing always sick and always hungry ; and I had taken 
all the steps, save one, which they recommended, 
either as cures or palliatives. I was still in the dark, 
but I was approaching the light The history of my 
complaining friends at once put me upon the right 
path. I saw in them what I could not see in my- 
self. 

On comparing their autobiographies — - odious, 
clumsy word ! — I could not but perceive a family 
likeness in all. They had commenced the world with 
active, exciting occupations, and were all too busy, 
as well as too poor, in their youth, to become gluttons; 
and, again, they had, without an exception, attained 
at mid-age the means of assuring a life of luxury and 
case. They had arrived at stations in which they 
could enjoy both without the necessity of exerting 
either body or mind, and they did enjoy thenL But 
they wanted something, still — they wanted a hobby- 
horse, a stimulus of some kind or other, sufficiently 
piquant to urge their minds along without dragging 
on the ground, or rusting out with inanity. They 
were in the situation of a pair of pampered horses, 
belonging to a friend of mine, a great mathematician, 
who, though he kept a carriage, never rode in it Of 
course they got plump, clumsy, and dyspeptic; and 



nerer were used, without either £EdIiog lame, or tnm« 
Uing on their knees. My friend cast about for a remedy, 
and at length hit upon one worthy of a philosopher. He 
invented a machine, which, being &stened to the axle- 
tiee of his carriage, made an excellent corn-Tnill ; and 
sent hb horses out every day, to take an airings and 
grind their own com. The friction of the machine 
oeated a wholesome necessity for exertion in the 
horses, which, in a little time, became perfectly aer^ 
TiceaUe, active, and sprightly. My companions in 
misery only wanted to be under the neceasity of grind* 
ing their own com, and, like the honea of my friend 
the mathematiciani to combine the pleasure of eating 
with the labour of earning a meal. 

Next to this necessity for exertion is a hobbyi a 
pursuit of some kind or other, something to awake 
the sleeping mind, if it be only to get up and play 
puss-in-a-corner. I know a worthy gentleman who 
has kept off Ennui and her twin sister, DyBpepsy,by a 
habit of going every day round all the docks, counting 
the vessels, and reading the names on the stern. He 
came nigh being drowned the other day, in leaning 
over the edge of a wharf to find out the name of 
a beautiful new ship. Another distances the foul 
fiend, which is as lazy as an overfed house-dog, by 
walking up one street and down another, examining 
all the new houses that are being built, counting the 
number of rooms, closets, and pantries, and noting 
divers other particulars. He can describe the marble 
mantel-pieces of every new house in town. But, 
in my opinion, the wisest of all my friends, was a 
wealthy idler, who was fast sinking into subjection to 
this ghoul of the age. He all at once bethought him- 
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self of altering his dinner bouri and afterwards went 
about telling the news to all his friends. Let not the 
dingy moralists, who send out their decrees for the 
acquisition of happiness from the depths of darknessi 
and know no more of the world than a groand-molei 
turn up their noses at these my especial friends. Did 
they know what they ought to know before they set 
themselves up as teachersi they would comprehend 
that, when men have made their fortunes by industry 
and economy and have paid their debt to society in use* 
ful and honourable labour, there comes a time when 
the bow must be unstrung — when amusetnentSi or at 
least light avocations, become indispensable, and trifles 
assume importance, because they exercise the influ- 
ence of weighty circumstances on our happinesik It 
is then that he who can find out an innocent mode 
of living, and innocent sources of recreation, which 
interfere with no one's happiness, and oontribttte to 
his own — which keep his mind from preying on 
itself, and his body healthy — is better entitled to the 
honours of philosophy than inexperienced people are 
aware. 

What would have been the effect of the new light 
which had thus broken in upon me — whether habit 
would have yielded to conviction, or whether (as is 
generally the case with old offenders) I should have 
continued to act against my better reason, — I know 
not Happily, as I now am convinced, I was not left 
to decide for myself. Fortune took the aflair in her 
own hands. One morning I received a letter, appris- 
ing me of the failure of our house, and the probable 
ruin it would bring upon myselfl That very day I 
set out for the city, with a vigour and activity beyond 
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•11 praisei and prooeeded directly on, without stopping 
bj the way or onoe thinking of my digestion. 

** Adieo,** said the poet, as I took leave of him ; 
"never trust to the present age, but look to posteri^ 
lor yoar reward.'' 

«*Faiewell,'' said the despiser of this woild; «* take 
care of your health, and never eat sausages.** 

«*Good-byi" said the politician; "beware of the 
ingratitude of republics.*' 

"Day-dayi Mr. Ambler/' said the nenrbus gentle- 
man ; " can yon tell me which way the wind blows? 
I wish you all hap — " here he was beset by ayawn, 
which lasted till I was in my carriage and on the way 
to the dty. 

Arriving in town, I plunged into a sea of troubles. 
The younger partner of our house, being in a hurry 
to grow rich, bad encouraged a habit of speculating, 
which, unfortunately for us all, produced a pernicious 
habit of gambling in schemes of vast magnitude. 
Having thrown doublets two or three tiroes in suc- 
cession, he did not, like a wise calculator, conclude 
that his luck must be nearly exhausted, and retire from 
the game with his winnings. He doubled again, and 
lost alL I will not fatigue my readers with the details 
of a bankruptcy of this kind. It will be sufficient to 
say that I took the business directly in hand ; nearly 
deranged my head in arranging my affairs ; and, by 
dint of extraordinary industry, and I will say extraor- 
dinary integrity, managed to do what only three men 
before me in similar circumstances had ever done in 
this city since the landing of Hendrik Hudson. I 
paid the debts of the firm to the last (arthing, leaving 
myself nothing but a good name, a good conscience, 
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and a large farm in the very centre of the HighlaDck 
I worked every day in the businesSi like a hero, and 
took no care what I should eat or what I Bhoald 
drink. My mind was fully occupiedi and I was pe^ 
petually running about, or examining into my affiiin 
at the counting-house. 

I went to pay off my last and greatest debt, to my 
last creditor, a hard-featured, hard-working, gigantic 
Scotchman, who had the reputation of being a most 
inflexible dealer. When all was settled, he said, 

^^ Mr. Ambler, of course you mean to begin business 
again. Remember that my credit, ay sir, my purse, is 
at your service. You have gained my confidence.'' 

"I thank you, Mr. Hardup," replied I, ** warmly, 
sincerely ; for I know you are sincere in your oflfers. 
But I mean to retire into the country with what I 
have saved from the wreck of my fortune. I am tired 
of business, and too poor to be idle. I have a farm 
in the mountains, which, I thank Grod, is mine ; for 
my creditors are all paid. You, sir, are the laat." 

"Very well, very well," replied Mr. Hardup, stalk* 
ing about according to his wont; — "but, is yoar fieurm 
stocked, and all that?" 

I was obliged to answer in the negative. It was 
almost in a state of nature. Mr. Hardup said noth- 
ing more, and I bade him farewell with a feeling of 
indignation at his idle inquiries. The next day, I re* 
ceived the following note, enclosing a check for a 
sum which I shall not mention:— 

"Sib — You must have something to stock your 
farm. Pay the enclosed when yon are able. I shall 
come and see you one of these days, when you are 
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settled. Send me neither receipt nor thanks for the 
monej. There is more where that oame from. Yon 
have gained my confidencei I repeat; and no man 
efer gained that, without I hope being the better for 
it| sooner or later. 

** Yonr £riend and servanti 

** AUZAMOB HaBDUP.'' 

** P. 8. Get up early in the morning; see to mat- 
ters yourself; and never buy any thing dear except a 
good namCi A. H.'' 

A worthy man was this Mr. Hardap ; and I shall 
never again, while I live, judge of any body by the 
expression of the facci or the common report of the 
world 

It was in the spring of the year 1818 that I bade 
adieu to the city, and vrent to take possession of my 
farm, where I arrived just when the sun was gilding 
the mountain-tops with his retreating rays, as he sunk 
behind the equally high hills on the opposite side of 
the river. The scene indeed was beautiful to look at, 
bat by no means encouraging to a man who was 
going to set himself down here and labour for a live- 
lihood. I was received by an old man and his wife, 
who had occupied my farm a long time, at a very 
moderate rent which they never paid. The aspect of 
the hoose was melancholy— broken windows, broken 
chairs, and a broken table. But there was plenty of 
fresh air, and I slept that night on a straw-bed, and 
studied astronomy through the holes in the roo£ The 
dead silence too that reigned in this lonely retreati 
contrasted with the ceasel e ss racket of the town, to 
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which I had been so long aocostomedy had a moufiH 
ful effect on my ApiritSi and disposed my mind to 
gloomy thoughts of the future. The fatigne of my 
journey, however, at last overpowered me, and I fdl 
asleep in the certainty of waking next morning with 
some terrible malady arising from my exposed situa- 
tion. It is a singular fact, that I slept that night 
more sweetly than I had done ever since I determined 
upon the enjoyment of a life of luxury and ease ; and, 
what is equally singular, I waked early in the morn- 
ing, without either a sore throat, a swelled face, or a 
rheumatic headache. I am certain of this, for I felt 
my throat, shook my head to hear if it cracked, and 
looked in a bit of glass to see if my face retained its 
true proportions. I confess I was rather disappointed. 
'' But never mind," thought I| ^ I shall certainly pay 
for it to-morrow." 

The morrow came, however, and I was again dis- 
appointed. I was sure it would come the next day. 
But, wonderful as it may seem, I thought I felt better 
than when I had slept in a feather-bed and a close 
room warmed with anthracite coaL I began to be 
encouraged, and by degrees became reconciled to the 
enormity of sleeping on a straw-bed, in a room where 
the air was playing about in zephyrs, without catch- 
ing cold. My reader, if he chance to be in the enjoy- 
ment of ease and luxury, will shrink with horror fh>m 
my dinners, which consisted of a piece of salt pork 
and potatoes for the first course, and some bread and 
butter, or bread and milk, for the dessert At first, ( 
was certain the pork would produce indigestion ; but, 
I suppose, as there was nothing particularly inviting 
in it| I did not eat enough to do me any hmnn^ tor I 
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certainly felt as light as a feather after my meals, and, 
instead of dozing away an hour in a chair, was ready 
for exercise at a minute's warning. 

The old couple welcomed me to my •* nice place," 
and were exceediiigly eloquent in praise of my nice, 
comfortable house, the nice pork^ the bread and but- 
ter, and the milk, all equally " nice." By degrees I 
begun to be Infected with their artlesa content, and 
sometimes actually caught myself enjoying the scanty 
comforts around me. I did not cudgel myself into an 
unwilling submission to necessity ; but I benefited by 
the example of the honest old couple without reason- 
ing at all about the matter. Beason and precept are 
E »ort of pedagogues that, at best, bring about but a 
grumbling acquiescence ; while example comes in the 
shape of a gentle guide, himself pursuing the right 
way, and not commanding us to follow, but beckon* 
ing us on with smiles. 

1 confess, when I looked about on my domain, I 
despaired of ever bringing it into order, beauty, or 
productiveness. I knew not the magic of labour and 
perseverance ; nor did I dream that the fields around 
me, which seemed only fruitful in rocks and stones, 
could ever be made to wave in golden grain or green 
meadows. The only spot of all my extensive estate 
that seemed susceptible of improvement was about 
twenty acres that lay directly before my door, between 
two shelving rocky mountains, and through which ran 
a little brook of clear spring-water. But even this 
was so sprinkled with rocks which had rolled down 
£rom the neighbouring hills, that it was sufficiently 
discouraging to a man who had for several years worn 
aptttlerdaahes, because he shrank from pulling on his 
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boots. I spent a month| neariy, in pondering on wfait 
I should first nndertakci and ended in despairing to 
undertake any thing. 

One day I was leaning over the bars at the entranoe 
to my house, when a tall, raw-boned figure, with 
hardly an ounce of flesh to his complement, came rid- 
ing along on a horse as hardy and raw-boned u 
himself. He stopped at the bars, and bade me good* 
morning. In justice to myself I must say thi^ 
though proud enough in all conscience, I am not one 
of those churls who, because they have a better oott < 
to their backs, (which, by the way, often belongs to 
the tailor), think themselves entitled to receive the boih 
est salute of an honest man with coldness or contempt 
Beshrew me such arrant blockheadsi they call this 
vulgar insolence, when, in fact, it is the impulse of 
nature, whispering to the inmost man that there ii 
nothing in outward circumstances, or the difiereooe 
of wealth or dress, which places one being so high 
above another that he must not speak to him whea 
they happen to meet or be thrown together. Even 
when I was enjoying a life of luxury and ease, and 
possessed of great wealth, it was a pleasure to me to 
talk with these honest fellows in linsey-woolsey ; and 
I will here bear this testimony, that I have gained 
from them more practical knowledge, heard more 
plain good-sense, and caught more valuable hints for 
the government and enjoyment of life, than I ever did 
from all the philosophers I ever conversed with, or all 
the books I ever read. 

^ Good morning, good morning,'' said the tall roan 
on the tall horse; and, ^* good morning, good momingi* 
replied I, not to be outdone in courtesy. 
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** I beUeve you don't know me,** said he, after a 
ihort pansei whicbi short as it was, proved the longest 
he ever made in his conTersations with me. ^ I be^ 
liere you don't Icnow roe; my name is Lightly, and I 
am yoor next neighboor over the monntain yonder."* 

** And my name is Ambler,'' said I, ** and I am 
heartily glad to have yoa for a neighbour. WonH 
yoa alight?" 

** Well, I don't care if I do; it was partly my btisi* 
oess to come and have a talk with yon.^ 

Mr. lightly accordingly dismonntediand, fastening 
his horse under a tree tib protect- him from the sun, 
which was waxing hot, followed me into the house. 
After taking something, he looked aboatt ^I'^t at one 
momitain, then at another, and at length began: — 
** A rough country, this you've got into, Mn Ambler.*' 

^ Very," replied I ; ^ so rough, that I am airaid I 
shall never make any part of it smooth." 

«« No ? " said Mr. Lightly ; ** why not ? " 

«" Look at the trees." 

^ Yon must cut them down*" 

«< Look at the rocks." 

** You roust grub them up, they'll make excellent 
stone walls." 

** Doubtless, if I had the people who piled Ossa on 
Pelion to assist me." Mr. Lightly had never read the 
history of the great rebellion of the giants, and rather 
stared at me. « But," added I, '^ do you really think 
I can roake any thing out of these roountainsT" 

** Do I ? " said he ; ^ only coroe over and see roe to- 
morrow, and I will give you proof of it; but no, now 
I think of it, not to-morrow, the day after. I am 
going to step over to Poughkeepsie to-morrow, and 
sha'n't be back till sundown." 
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^Poughkeepsie!'' cried I| — ^and back again ia 
one day ! Why, 'tis sixty miles : you mean, youll bs 
back the day after to-morrow evening.'' 

^No I don't. I mean to-morrow evening, God 
willing ; but my days are much longer than yours." 

^I should think so: you mean to make the sua 
stand still, like Joshua." 

^ No I don't, though my name i§ Joshua. I meaa 
to be up at the first crowing of j^ia old cock, tbsl 
never sleeps after three in the morning, in summer." 

*' But, you've got a horse, why don't you ride?" 

^ O, that would take me two days ; and I can't wdl 
spare the time. I never ride when I'm in a hurry." 

80 saying, Mr. Lightly, after getting my promise to 
come over the next day but one, took his departure^ 
leaving me to ponder on the vast improbability of t 
man's walking to Poughkeepsie and back again in ooe 
day. It he does, thought I, I shall begin to believe in 
the seven-league boots. 

On the morning appointed, my old man guided me 
by a winding path to the summit of the mountain; 
and, pointing to a comfortable-looking house, flanked 
by a large barn and other out-buildings, which stood 
in the midst of green meadows and cultivated fields, 
told me that was the place to which I was going. As 
I paused awhile to contemplate the rural scene, I 
could not help wishing that it had pleased Providence 
to cast my lot where the rocks were so scarce, and the 
meadows so green. Lightly saw me at the top of the 
hill, and, making some half a dozen long strides with 
his long legs, met me more than half-way up the 
mountain side. 

^ Good morning, good morning," said he, for I soon 
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found he was very fond of talkingi and often repeated 
the sainc thing to keep himself going. 

I returned hia salutation, adding, ^ I see you hava ^ 
got back.*' 

" O yes ; but not quite so soon as I calculated I 
went about four mile^ out of my way, to bring home 
my old woman^s yarn from the manufactory , and it 
I was almost dark before I got home." 

^ During this brief dialogue he had shot ahead of me 

I two or three timeSi ** You arc no great walker^ I see " 

I said Mr. Lightly. 

** Why, no ; I don^t think I could walk ftlxty^igbt 
miles a day, in the month of June, without being a 
' little tired;' 

** There's nothing like tryingi*' said he* 

^ I don't think I shall try," thought L 

My new friend, Mr. Lightly, kept me with him all 
day, showing me what he bad done in the course of 
eight or ten years, and describing his farm as it was, 
when he first purchased it for little or nothing. We 
came to a beautiful meadow, which I could not help 
admiring, and wishing I had such a one on my farm. 

^ You have a much finer one," said Lightly. 

** Where? I never saw it" 

•* Directly before your door.'* 

« That ! — why, it is paved with rocks.'' 

^ WeU, and so was this." 

«< What has become of them all ? " 

^ There they are," — pointing to the wall which sor* 
rounded the meadow. 

The wall seemed a work of the Cydops, or the 
builders of the pyramids, for it was literally rocks 
piled on rocks, ''as if by magic spelL" I inquired 
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how be got them one upon the otheri as I did nc 
any machinery. 

^ We had no machines bat such as these,** bo 
|C\ out his hard, bony hands, and baring part of his \ 

that were nothing bot twisted unews. 

'* But you did not dig these rocks ont of the gn 
and pile them up here, all by yourself, surely?'' 
* ^ No, no ; not quite that, either. I have six 
who assisted me. You shall see them ; they w 
home from work, presently." 

''Fine boys' work! Faith, I should like U 
them." 

" Yonder they come," said Mr. Lightly. 

I followed the direction of his eye, and beheld 

ing down the hill, afar off, what I took for six gi 

striding onward with intent to devour us at onei 

As they advanced towards me my apprehensiona 

sided, for I saw, in their open countenances and 

blue eyes, indubitable tokens of harmlessness 

good-nature. I never saw such men before ; and 

in the mountains, out of the sphere of those 

ficial distinctions which level in some measui 

physical disparities, I could not help feeling a so 

qualm of inferiority. In the crowded city, and 

the conflicts of civilized society, the mind prec 

nates; but here my business was to cut down 

i |k and remove rocks, and the man best qualifie 

i ri these was the great man for my money. Alter m 

i ^ these " boys," I did not so much wonder at the i 

1 cles they had achieved. The whole farm, in fac 

hibited proofs of the wonders which may be wrc 

by a few strong arms, animated i d impelled 1 

many stout hearts. 
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** You see wtiat we have done," fiaid Ligbtly ; ** why 
caii*t you do tiie aame?** 

** My good sir, I am neither a giant myself, nor 
have I any Bons that are giants**^ 

** WcUj well," said he, " I will tell you what was 
partly my irasoii — what was partly my reason for 
asking you over to eee me. My youngest boy — step 
out, Ahasueru9 — my youngest boy is just rnarriedf 
and, as our hive is pretty full, it is necessary that he 
should swarm out with his wife, who is a good, hearty, 
industrious girl, that wUl be excellent help for your 
old woman. You can*t get on» at first| without some 
bard work, and you will not be able to work yourself 
for aome time, very hard ; you will want such a boy 
aa mine, to break the way a little smooth for you/^ 

I caught at tho proposal, instantly; we were not 
long coming to terms, and in three days the new- 
married couple, the boy and the girl, were established 
at my house. 

<< She don't know any thing about house-keeping,'' 
said my old woman. 

** You shall teach her,** said I ; and she went about 
her work, perfectly content 

" He is a mere boy," quoth my old man; — ^ what 
can he know of farming!'' 

^ He will learn it of you," said I; and the old man 
felt as proud as a peacock. 

My Polyphemus with two eyes, set to work without 
delay, under the direction of my old man, who talked 
a great deal and did nothing; and who, after having 
given his opinion, was content to follow that of the 
other. I was busy, too, looking on ; ronning about, 
doing little or nothing; bat taking an interest, and 
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sympathizing with the h j of the yonog 

giant Ahasuerus to such degreei that I have often 
actually fallen into a violent fierspiration, at seeing him 
prying up a large stone. Thus I got a great deal of 
the benefit of hard work, without actually fatiguing 
myself. By degrees, I came to work a little myself; 
and when I did not work, I gave my advice, and saw 
the others work. One day — it was the crisis of my 
life — one day, Ahasuerus and the old man were at- 
tempting to raise a rock out of the ground by meant 
of a lever, but their weight was not sufficient. Thej 
tried several times, but in vain; whereat the spirtt 
came upon me, and, seizing the far end of the lever, 
I hung upon it with all my might, kicking most man* 
fully the while. The rock yielded to our united ex- 
ertions, and rolled out of the ground. It was my 
victory. 

^< We should not have got it out without you," said 
Ahasuerus. 

'< It was all your doing," quoth the old man* 

But, to tell the honest truth, I quaked in the midst 
of my triumph, lest this unheard-of exertion might 
have injured a blood-vessel, or strained some of the 
vital parts. That night, I thought, some how or other, 
I felt rather faintish and languid. But it may be I 
was only a little sleepy ; for I feU asleep in five min- 
utes, and did not wake till sunrise. It was some time 
before I could persuade myself I was quite well ; but, 
being unable fairly to detect any thing to the contrary, 
I arose and walked forth into the freshness of the 
morning, and my spirit laughed in concert with the 
sprightly insects and chirping birds. 

After this I became bolder and bolder, until, finally, 
16 
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animated by the example of the great AbasucruSf 
I ofie day laid hold of a rock, and rolJed it fairly out 
of itn bed I was astonished at this feat; I had no 
idea that I could make the least exertloPi without 
suffering for it severely in some way or other. I 
never could do it before, — and what is the remson I 
can do it now, thought I; I certainly used to feci very 
laitit, sometimesi on occasion of drawing a hard cork 
out of a bottle. My new monitori experience, whis- 
pered me that thb was nothing but apprehension, 
which| when it becomes a habit and gains a certain 
intiiif ury over the mind, produces^ sensation alljcd to 
faltitiiess. It embarrasses the pulsation, and that oe- 
caaions a feeling of swooning. The mental impres- 
sion causes the physical. I was never so happy in 
my whole life as when I received this lesson of ex- 
perience. I was no longer afraid of dying off-hand, 
of the exertion of drawing a cork. 

Thus we went on during the summer. The salt 
pork relished wonderfully; the bread and milk be- 
came a delicious dessert ; and the rocks daily vanished 
from the meadow, as if by magic. The autumn 
now approached, and I bethought myself how I should 
get through the winter, with so many broken panes, 
and so many skylights in the roof of my house. 
There was neither carpenter nor glazier in ten miles, 
and I was at a loss what to do. I spoke to Ahasuc- 
rus the Great about it *^ If you will get me a few 
shingles and nails, and some glass and putty, I will 
do it myself,** said he. << If you can do it, so can V 
said I ; for I began to be a little jealous of Ahasuerus. 
Accordingly, I procured the materials, and, mounting 
on the roof^ went to work zealously* It was a devil 
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of a business ; but I got through at last. It did not 
look very well, to be sure ; but it kept out the raini.the 
snow, and the keen air. Encouraged at my unac- 
countable ingenuity as a carpenter, I turned glazier, 
and broke six panes of glass in no time. With the 
seventh, however, I succeeded ; and well it was that I 
did so, for I had determined thb attempt should be 
the last, and its failure would have forever satisfied 
me that none but a man who had learned the trade 
of a glazier could put in a pane of glass. As it was, 
I passed from the extreme of depression and vexation 
to that of exaltation and vanity. 

^ How easy it is to get on in this world, and with 
what small means we may attain to all the necessary 
comforts of life!" cried I: ^men make themselves 
slaves, to ward off evils that are imaginary ; and sweat 
through a life of toil, to become at last dependent on 
others for what they can do just as well themselves. 
What is the use of plaguing myself with these eter- 
nal labours ; I will be idle and happy." 

" Remember the poet at Saratoga.** 

" Remember the philosopher.** 

" Remember the politician.** 

^ Remember the man of nerves,** whispered mem- 
ory in my ear, "and remember thyself — remember 
Dyspepsy." I fled from my conclusion as fast as I 
could run, and worked that day harder than ever. 

Winter came, and having a vast forest of wood, 
some of which was decaying and the remainder in 
full maturity, I determined to have it cut down and 
sold, to pay my debt to my old Scotchman. With the 
assistance of one or two others, Ahasuerus performed 
wonders in the woods, as he had done among the 
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lodn. I forget how many cords they sent to market, 
but it prodaced enough to pay my old friead^ and 
then I stood npon the proadest eminence an uaambt- 
tioos man can attain ; I owed no man a penny, and I 
could live without running in debt Tbls is a great 
and solid happinessi not sufficiently appreciated in 
this age. 

People that know no better are apt to think tbat 
winter in the country is one long level of dead xxuU 
formity; and that there is no enjoyment away from 
the fireside. But they are widely mistaken. Nature 
everywhere forever presents a succession of varieties, 
and those of winter are not the least beautiful. The 
short days of December and January are perhaps the 
most gloomy; but have thb advantage, that they are 
short, and are followed by good long nights, in which 
it 18 a luxury to nestle in a warm bed and hear the 
wind whistle or the light fleeces of snow patting 
against the windows, and faU asleep thinking how 
much better-off we are than miUions of our fellow- 
creatures. When the earth lies barren, with its herb- 
age destroyed; when the forests, stripped of their 
leafy honours, stand bare to the winds; even then na- 
ture is not altogether desolate in these lonely moun- 
tains. The homely brown of the woods is dotted 
here and there by clusters of evergreens, that appear 
only the more beautiful from the leanness that sur- 
rounds them; and even the gravity of the old gray- 
beard rocks is often enlivened with spots of green 
* moss that relieve their sober aspect There is music 
too in the wintry solitudes : for, in the pure clear air, 
every sound is musical The lowing of catde — the 
barking of the dog and chattering of the squirrel 
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— the dramming of the partridge — the echoes of the 
fowler's gun, and of the woodman's axe whose strokes 
are by and by followed by the load crash of the fall* 
ing tree — all breaking in sacoession, and sometimoi 
mingling in chorus, on the beautiful and buoyant air, 
bear with them a lonely yet touching charm, which, 
to a contented mind in a healthy frame, afibrds the 
means of real substantial enjoyment 

Anon, Nature puts on her robe of spotless white, the 
true livery of youth, beauty, and innocence; — and 
then, what an intense, ineffable lustre invests her all 
around, and everywhere! The impurities, the blem- 
ishes, and the deformities of the earth, are all hidden 
under the snowy veil ; the roughness becomes smooth 
and glassy; the stagnant pools, exhaling in sunmier 
disease and death, are robbed of their poisons; the 
bogs are invisible, and the very swamps salubrious. 
All is clear, unsullied, and still ; the pale image of in* 
nocent beauty, clothed for a while in the trappings of 
the tomb. All is soothing, but nothing lively: all 
grave and solemn, yet nothing melancholy. But the 
night is, if possible, still more holy and beautiful, 
when the brightness of the moon-beams sporting on 
the glittering surface of the snow creates a sort of fe- 
male day, softer, and more tranquillixing, yet almost 
equally bright Not an insect chirps or buzses in the 
ear ; there is no life stirring in nature's veins : her pul- 
f\t ses stop. But a thousand glittering stars, invisible at 

other times, come forth, as if to view the scene 
stretched out below them, or watch with sparkling 
eyes the course of their bright queen athwart the 
heavens. 

Then come the lengthening days, which at first 
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•teal on iropeioeptiblyi with Bteps noisdestf and dow, 
silently unlocking the chains of winter, and setting 
nature free so easily that we do not hear the taming 
of the key. At first, the trickling of the waters from 
the roof^ and the falling of the iciclesi apprise as of the 
advance of the san, to resame hb glowing sceptre. 
Anon, the soathem exposares begin to spot the vast 
white winding^heet with brown ; and, here and there, 
thoogh very rarely, along the margin of some living 
spring, the tender grass begins to peep forth. Every 
day the empire of the san extends by slow progression. 
The brooks begin again to marmar and glisten, mark- 
ing their coarses by the increased verdare of the grass 
and willows on their margins; and, by inappreciaUe 
degrees, the few sere leaves that clang all winter to 
the sapless branches are pushed from their hold by the 
swelling buds, and fall whisperings to the earth, to 
mingle with her crumbling atoms. It is thus with all 
the works of nature, and with man. The young buds 
push off the old dry leaves ; the very rocks are muta- 
ble ; all feel the universal law of change, and man the 
most of all. 

I did not spend my winter idly, but went out every 
day to see my wood-cutters. In order to give some 
interest to my walks, I purchased a gun, procured a 
brace of fox-hounds, and in time became a mighty 
hunter before the Lord. No man of sentiment has 
ever heard the ^ deep-mouthed hound,'' as the poet, 
with singular felicity, calls him, saluting the clear 
frosty morning with sonorous and far^ounding chal- 
lenges, without feeling its inspiration in the silence 
of the mountains. I found their society, and that of 
my gun, delightfal, though truth obliges me to confess 
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that I seldom got any thing in my sporting ramUei 
but exercise and a keen appetite. Almost the fifst 
extensive excursion I made, being intent on foUowing 
the hounds, I unluckily fell through tho ioc into a 
small pond, which the melting of the first snows had 
formed in a little valley. I got completely wet from 
head to foot ; and I was some miles from home. Tbe 
whole way, I suffered the horrible anticipation of dis- 
eases without number; rheumatism, consumption, 
catarrh, sore throat, inflammation of the chest, and a 
hundred others. In short, I gave myself up for gone; 
and was in such a hurry to get home and settle my 
affairs, that I arrived there in a perfect glow. I lost 
no time in changing my dress, and, it being now 
evening, went directly to bed, expecting next morning 
to find myself as stiK" as a poker. At first I fell into 
a profuse perspiration, and then into a sound sleep 
which lasted till morning. I can hardly bcUcve it 
myself, at this moment; I awoke as well as ever I 
was in my life, and never felt any ill effects from my 
accident After this, I defied the whole college of 
physicians, nay, all the colleges put together. I con- 
sidered myself another Achilles, invulnemble even at 
the heel, and now cared no more for the weather than 
a grizzly-bear, or a seeker of the North* West pas- 
sage. 

Thus passed my first winter. In the spring, I paid 
my debt to Hardup with the product of my wood. In 
the summer, he came to see me. ** I did not come be- 
fore, for fear you would think it was to dun yon," 
said he. He has repeated his visit every summer, for 
the last seven years, and he assures me every time, 
that, were he not Hardup, he would be Ambler* It 
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woold be tedioosi neither is it necessary to the moral 
of my story, to detail the progress I made, and the 
wonders achieved by Ahasuems, from the period at 
which I first took possession of my estate, to that in 
which I am now writing. Great as are the changcsi 
they bear no comparison with those I have under^ 
gone. 

My jGeurm is now a little Eden among the high hills, 
whose rugged aspects only add richness and beauty to 
the cnltivatcd fields. I have saved enoagh to add 
two wings to my old housci and to pot it in good re- 
pair, besides bailding a bam and other out^houseik 
Every year I execate some little improvements, juat 
to keep ap the excitement of novelty, and prevent mo 
from thinking too much about mysel£ Every fair 
day in springi summer, and autumn, it is my custom 
to climb a part of the mountain which overlooks my 
little domain and affords a full view of its green or 
golden enclosures. 

It lies at the head of a long narrow vale, skirted on 
either side by rough, rocky, steep mountains, clothed 
with vast forests of every growth. My house is on a 
little round knoll, just on the edge of the meadow, so 
rough at my first arrival here, but which now has not 
a single stone above its surface. The clear spring- 
brook which meanders through it, and is full of trout, 
forms the head of a fine stream, which, (gathering the 
tribute of the hills as it proceeds onward), waxes 
larger as it goes, and appears at different points far 
down the valley, coursing its bright way to the Hud- 
son. On either side of the valley, among rocks and 
woods, is sometimes seen a cultivated field or two, 
with a house, and a few cattle; but, with this excep- 
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tion, there id a perfect and beautiful oontrast bctwnl 
the bosom and the sides of the valley. The fonntf I 
is all softness, verdure, and fertility; the latter nil 
stately with forests, or severe in naked sublimity, hi 
a day made briUiant by a north-west wind I can i 
the junction of the little river, (of which, as being tin I 
proprietor of its parent spring, I Cionsider myself the 1 
father), with the majestic Hudson. I wish the reado^ | 
that is, if he is a clever man, or, what is still better, ft 
clever and pretty lady, would come and see my £um 
next summer. 

I have paid but one visit to the city, and that vis 
to my old friend Hardup, who is become very fond 
of me ever since he conferred a benefit While I 
was one day strolling along the Battery, I exchanged 
one of those glances which bespeak a doubtful re^ 
ognition, with a portly, rosy-cheeked man I was sure 
I had once known. On these occasions I general^ 
make the advance. 

^^ I think I have seen you before, sir," said I, ^ but 
really I can't tell exactly where.^ 

*< 1 am in the same predicament,'' replied he, smil- 
ing ; ** your face is familiar, tliough I can't recall your 
name.*' 

" My name is Ambler." 

^ Good heavens! is it possible — " and, though 
glad to see mc, he seemed quite astonished; — ^my 
name is Abstract" I almost fell backwards over one 
of the benches. It was my friend, the man of nerves, 
as halo and hearty as if he had never had any nerves 
in his life. 

^m not believe it," sidd I; ^why, what has hap- 
pened to you ? " 
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^ 0| Fm married," he replied, ^ and haTe enough to 
do beudee attending to my nenres; but you — you 
are metamorphosed too — what has come over you? 
Are yoM, too, married?" 

^No; Fm a bachelor still," said I: ^so you see 
there are two opposite ways to the same thing." 

Having ^changed our addresses, we parted, the 
best friends in the world. 

^ Yon had better get a wife," cried ho. 

^ I mean to," I replied, ^ as soon as I can afford the 
revenues of a city, to keep her in pin-money." 

^ Pooh !, if you can't keep her in pin-money, yon 
can keep her in order," answered he of the nerves, and 
strutted away, with the air of a man who was either^ 
master at home, or so dexterously led captive as not 
to suspect it 

I begin to grow weary of talking about myself; 
and, as I have observed that listeners and readers 
generally get tired before speakers and authors, will 
here conclude my story. Its moral, I hope, cannot be 
mistaken. I committed to paper the result of my 
experience, not for the purpose of laughing at the 
miseries of human life, or of ridiculing the infirmities 
of my feUow-creatures. I wished, if possible, to per- 
suade them that a large portion of the cares of this 
world, from which we are so anxious to escape, are 
nothing more than blessings in disguise, and thus to 
diminish that inordinate love of riches which is 
founded on the silly presumption that they are the 
sources of all happiness. It is under the dominion 
of this mistaken idea that money becomes indeed the 
root of all evil, by being sought with an insatiable 
appetite, that swallows up all our feelings of brother- 
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THE PROGRESS OF TUB AGE. 



Squire Van Gaasbeeck (which means Goosebin 
in English) was for fifty good years snugly settled on 
the spot of his birth, happy in himself, happy in bis 
family, and happy in the possession of three hundred 
acres of the best land in Greene coanty. His family 
consisted of a wife, a son, and two daughters — the 
latter of a ripe, marriageable age — Catharine and 
Rachel, called, in the familiar Dutch vemaculari Teem 
and Lockie. The name of the boy, as they called him, 
for he was but thirty, was laup, which signifies Jacob 
in English. 

The daughters spun and wove the linsey-woolsey 
and linen ; the mother, with their help, made them up 
into garments for the squire and Yaup, who worked 
in the fields sometimes a whole day, with Primus the 
black boy, without exchanging a single wonL Every 
year Squire Van Gaasbeeck added a few hundreds to 
his store ; every year the governor sent him a corn- 
mission as justice of the peace; and every year the 
daughters added to their reserve of linen and petti* 
coats, deposited in the great oaken chest with a spring- 
lock, for the happy period to which every good honest 
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girl looks forward, with gentle trepidation, mixed with 

^ inspiring hopes. There seemed to be no end to theee 

mccaroulationsi insomach that, it h said, at one tim€| 

I Teenie and Xodbte oonkt each muster six dozen pain 

of sheets, threescore towels, a hundred petticoat^ be* 

rides other articles which shall be nameless ^ that 

k^ Taup counted shirts in numerable — and the squire 

W^' himself actually owned seventy-six pciirs of breeches, 

f good, bad, and indifferent, a number which he declared 

I be DCYer would exceed, be being an old sevcnltf-aix^ 

ir to the backbone. 

i Thus the old squire's bark floated swimmitigly to- 

r wards the daric gulf that finally swallows up man, bis 

[ motives, his actions, and his memory^ when, in an evil 

' hour, a manufactory of woollens was establiahed in 

his neighbourhood for the encouragement of " domes* 
tic industry.*' 

There carding, and spinning, and weaving, were all 
carried on by that arch fiend, ^ productive labour.'' 
Hereupon all the women in twenty miles round threw 
down the distaff, the wool-cards, and the shuttle, main- 
taining that it was much better to leave these matters 
' to *< domestic industry" and ^productive labour," than 
to be working and slaving from morning till night at 
home. 

^ Hum," quoth Squire Van Gaasbeeck, ** this same 
domestic industry and productive labour is what I 
can't understand; it bids fair to put an end to the 
domestic industry and productive labour of my family, 
I think." 

A great political economist gave him copies of all 
the speeches made in Congress on the subject, amount- 
ing to a hundred thousand pages, which he assured 
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him would explain the manner in which doinestie 
industry and domestic idleness could be proved to be 
twin-sisters. The squire put on his spectadesi and 
began to read like any egregious owl ; but before he 
got half through he fell asleep, and dreamed of the 
tower of Babel and confusion of tongues. He r^ 
turned the books, and the economist as good as told 
him he was a great blockhead. ^ It may be," qooth 
the squire; <<but not all the speeches in the woild 
will persuade me that the way to encourage domestie 
industry is to have all the work done abroad." 

Some say, money is the root of all eviL Of this I 
profess myself ignorant, having never yet bad enough 
to do me much harm. Others affirm that idleness is 
the genuine root, and I believe they are right. From 
the moment the squire's wife and daughters began to 
be idle at home, they began to hanker after a hundred 
out-door amusements which they never thought of 
before. They must go down to Catskill, forsooth, to 
buy ribbons, and calicoes, and cotton stockings, and 
what not In short, they never wanted an excuse for 
gadding, and at last reached the climax of enormity 
in actually beginning to talk seriously of a voyage to 
New York. The squire's hair stood on end ; for, at 
that happy period, a voyage to New York was never 
contemplated except on occasions of life and death. 
The city was talked of as a place afar ofi^ accessible 
only to a chosen few ; and the fortunate being who 
had visited it acquired an importance equal to that 
of a Mussulman who has made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. He might lawfully assume the travellei's 
privilege of telling as many lies as he pleases. 

^ This comes of domestic industry and productive 
17 
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labour^'' quoth the squire, who was still the better 
horse at home, and put a flat negative on the project, 
for whieh he got a good many sour looks* But his 
misfortunes were not to end here* About tJiid time, 
one of those diabolical inventions which set all the 
world gadding appeared in the t»hape of a steannbaat, 
smoking and pufHng her way up to Albany. In a 
little while she was followed by others, so that at 
length it came to pass that people could go from 
Caiskill to New York and back again in less than no 
time, for nothing. About three score and ten of the 
squire^s cousins to the sixth degree, taking advantage 
of these facilities, came up from New York to see him, 
and some half a dozen staid all summer. Now the 
leriMt fhry cnuld dn way to ank the pfiuln^V w^fe and 
daughters to visit them in the autumn in return. The 
squire was assailed so resolutely for his permission to 
accept this polite offer, that at last his obstinacy gave 
way, like a mill-dam in a great freshet, and carried 
everything before it Madam Van Gaasbeeck and 
Teenie and LockU packed up all their petticoats, and 
getting on board of the steamboat at the risk of their 
necks, under the protection of the young Squire Taup^ 
paddled down to New York as merry as fiddlers. 

At the same time the squire, in imitation I believe 
of Marc Antony, or somebody else that he never heard 
of, almost loaded one of the Catskill sloops with pigs, 
potatoes, and other market-stuff, the whole product 
of which was to be turned over to the ladies for pin- 
money. To the young squire he confided a more im- 
portant business. He had just closed a bargain with 
a merchant in New York, who had inherited some 
land in his neighborhood, for a fine faimi on which 
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he intended to settle Taup when he got married; and 
now intrusted him with three thousand dollars to pay 
for it, agreeably to contract Squire Van Gaasbecck 
was not a man to owe a shilling longer than he could 
help it. 

The party arrived in New York without any acd- 
dent) the steamboat not blowing up, that trip, and 
were received by the cousins and second-cousins u 
if they were quite welcome. But, terrible was the 
work the city kindred made with the costume of Ma- 
dam Van Gaasbecck and the young ladies. It was 
all condemned, like a parcel of slops eaten up by 
cockroaches, and the produce of the pig^s potatoes, 
and pumpkins, melted irretrievably in one single ex* 
cur:(ion into Chcapside. For the town cousins would 
by no means be seen in Broadway with the country 
cousins, and accordingly took them up to Cheapside 
in the dusk of the evening, where the shopkeeper, 
milking advantage of tlie obscurityi cheated them 
finely. 

Being equipped in grand costume, they were taken 
to the play — it was Peter Wilkins — where the old 
lady declared that '' it was all one as a puppet show,* 
and came very near fainting under the infliction of a 
pair of corsets, with which the cruel relatives had in- 
vested her. 

The young squire, feeling the importance of having 
money in his pocket, had delayed to pay over the 
three thousand dollars, and carried it with him to 
the play, in a leather pocket-book. Impressed with the 
weight of his charge, he was continually patting his 
hand behind him to feel that all was safe, insomuch 
that he caught the attention of a worthy gentleman 
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who WB» prowling about seekiag whom he might 
devour, lie attached himself to Master Yaup for the 
lest of the evening, and, in the crowd of the lobby, 
going out, took occasion to ea»e liim of the black 
leather pocket-book, without his being the wii$er for it / 
till he got home. It was never recovered, notwith- J 
standing all the exert ions of that terror of evil-doers^/ 
High*Constable Hays** | 

This is one of the great eonvenienceii of paperf 
rnoney — a man may put a fortune in his pocket, 
Had the three thounand dollars been in BpedCf Yaup 
could not have carried them to the play. 

Here was a farm gone at one blow* But this w&ta 
not the worst The good wife and daughters cair.e 
home with loads of finery^ and loads of wants thcry 
never knew before. There was the dense to pay mn 
the first Sunday morning after their return from towki. 
The church would hardly hold their bonnets, and tiie 
parson was struck dumb, insomuch that he gave ^ut 
the wrong psalm, which the clerk set to a wrong ti^ne* 
Mercy upon us, what heart-burnings were here! Kot 
one of the congregation could tell where the text *|«rad 
when arrived at home. ^ 

Squire Van Gaasbeeck had now a farm to pay for, 
and wanted every penny he could scrape togethj^r, to 
make both ends meet But the shopping to C(|itskill 
went on worse than ever; and, besides this, arlmost 
every week4he sloop brought up some article i^i fin* 
ery from New York, which the city cousins a^ssured 
them had just come into fashion. In short, the,, squire* 
now, for the first time, felt his spirit bowed d^iwn to 
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the earthy under the consciousness that he owed 
money which he could not pay. 

In the progress of the spirit of the age and the 
march of mind, it came to pass that certain public- 
spirited people procured a charter, and set up a bank 
at Catskill for the good of mankind. The squirei in 
due time, was set upon by one of the directors, who 
smelled out that he wanted money, and persuaded 
him to take up a couple of thousands of the bank, 
with the aid of which he could make such improvo- 
ments on his new purchase as would enable him to 
sell it for twice as much as it cost The squire was 
not the man he once was. His sturdy, independent 
spirit, that scorned the idea of a debt, was broken 
down. He borrowed the money, improved the farm, 
and finally sold it to this very honest director, at a 
great profit The director paid him in notes of the 
new bank, and that same morning conveyed the farm 
to somebody else. Squire Van Gaasbceck was now 
rich again. He determined to go the next day and 
pay all his debts, and be a man once more. 

But, unluckily, that very night the bank, and all 
things therein, evaporated. The house was found 
shut up next morning. All the books, papers, notes, 
and directors, had gone no one knew whither; al- 
though it was the general opinion the devil had 
possession of the directors. This loss half ruined 
Squire Van Gaasbeeck, and Yaup gave the finishing 
blow, by striking work, and swearing he would no 
longer battle with ^the spirit of the age and the 
march of public improvement,'' which decreed he 
should be a gentleman. Finally, to make an end of 
my story, the squire was turned out of his farm by his 
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cf€tlitor»-;r- bis wife died of her corsctd — ^ the young 
kdjes were fain to tend the ^piiiniiig-jctiny at the 
neighbouring mannfactory — and Mubtur YaiAp be* 
Gurne a gentleman at iarge^ left the home of hid an- 
ixttors, and was never heard of more. 

An old acqnaintatice one day came i^ sets the 
B<|uire, ncyw living on the eharity of hi9 brot herein 'law, 
and inc}uiied how he came to be in 9uch a state. 
« AU ! " replied be, with a sigh» ** I was half*mined by 
dome^tio indoiitfy and productive labour^ but the 
progresa of the age and the march of public improve 
ment fioiibed me at la«t.^ 
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EvERTBODT knows thaty in the famous city of New 
York, whose proper name is Nieaw AmHtcrdanii the 
excellent St Nicholas — (who is worth a dozen St 
Georges, with dragons to boot, and who, if every tub 
stood on its right bottom, would be at the head of the 
Seven Champions of Christendom) — I say, every- 
body knows that the excellent St NicholaSy in holiday 
times, goes about among the people in the middle of 
the night, distributing all sorts of toothsome and be- 
coming gifts to the good boys and girls in this his 
favourite city. Some say that he comes down the 
chimneys in a little Jersey wagon; othersi that he 
wears a pair of Holland skates, with which he travels 
like the wind ; and others, who pretend to have seen 
him, maintain that he has lately adopted a looomo* 
tive, and was once actually detected on the jUbany 
railroad. But this last assertion is looked upon to be 
entirely fabulous, because St Nicholas has too much 
discretion to trust himself in such a newfangled jar- 
vie ; and so I leave this matter to be settled by whom* 
soever will take the trouble. My own opinion is, that 
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his faTomite mode of travelling is on a canal, the 
motion and speed of which aptly comport with the 
philosophic dignity of his character. But this h not 
material, and I will no longer detain my readem with 
extraneonn and irrelevant mattersi as is too much the 
fashion with oar statesmen, orators^ blographera, and 
story-tellers. 

It was in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
sixty, or sixty-one, for the most orthodox chrontclca 
difler in this respect; but it was a very remarkable 
year, and it was called annui mirabtlU on that ac* 
comit It was said that several people were detected 
in speaking the troth, aboat that time ; that nine staid, 
sober, and discreet widows, who had sworn on an 
anti-masonic almanac never to enter a second time 
into the holy state, were snapped up by young hus- 
bands before they knew what they were about; that 
six venerable bachelors wedded as many buxom young 
belles, and, it is reported, were afterward sorry for 
what they had done; that many people actually went 
to church from motives of piety; and that a great 
scholar, who had written a book in support of certain 
opinions, was not only convinced of his error, but ac- 
knowledged it publicly afterwards. No wonder the 
year one thousand seven hundred and sixty, if that 
was the year, was called annui mirabilU I 

What contributed to render this year still more 
remarkable was the building of six new three-story 
brick houses in the city, and the fact of three persons' 
setting up equipages, who, I cannot find, ever failed 
in business afterwards, or compounded with their 
creditors at a pistareen in the pound. It is, moreo*. er, 
recorded in the annals of the hortieoltoral society of 
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Amoe had grown rich, HeaTen knows how — ha 
did not know himself; bnti what wae somewhat ex* 
traordinarji he considered his wealth a signal proof of 
his talents and sagacity, and valaed bUnscIf accord' 
ing to the infallible standard of poand^ nhillinga, and 
pence. But, though he lorded it without, he wa^^^ as 
we have jost said, the roost gentle of men within 
doors. The moment he stepped inside of hi^ own 
house, his spirit cowered down, like that of a pious 
man entering a chnrch; he felt as if be wa^ in the 
presence of a superior being— to wit, Mrs. Abigail 
Shntde. He was, indeed, the meekest of mortab at 
home, except Moses; and Sir Andrew Aguecheek's 
song, which Sir Toby Belch declared ** would draw 
nine sools out of one weaver,** woold have failed in 
drawing half a one out of Amos. The truih is, his 
wife, who ought to have known, affirmed he had no 
more soul than a monkey ; but he was the only man 
in the city thus circumstanced at the time we speak 
oL No wonder, therefore, the year one thousand 
seven hundred and sixty was called annus mirabilisl 

Such as he was, Mr. Amos Shuttle waxed richer 
and richer every day, insomuch that those who en- 
vied his prosperity were wont to say, ^that he had 
certainly been born with a dozen silver spoons in his 
mouth, or such a great blockhead would never have got 
together such a heap of money." When he had be* 
come worth ten thousand pounds, he launched his 
shuttle magnanimously out of the window, ordered 
his weaver's beam to be split up for oven-wood, and 
Mrs. Amos turned his weaver's shop into a boudoir. 
Fortune followed him faster than be ran away lom 
her. In a few years the ten thousand doubled, and 
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had oDce been on the sea- bass banks, and got a sea* 
ftoning there; the very thought of which made him 
ftick. But, as he had no eouJi there waa no great 
bftim done. 

When Mr& Shuttle paid a thing, it wat» settled. 
They went to Europe, taking their only son with 
them. The lady ransacked all the milliners' shops in 
Parit», and the gentleman vUited all the restauraieurs. 
He became such a desperate connoisseur and gour^ 
mand, that he could aImot»t tell an omeklle aujamhan 
liom a gammon of bacon. After con^^ummatUig tho 
polish, they came home, the lady with the newin^t old 
faslijons, and the weaver with a confirmed preference 
of potage d la Turqae over pepperpot. It is said the 
city trembled, as with an earthquake, when they land- 
ed ; but the notion was probably superstitious. 

They arrived near the close of the year, the mem- 
orable year, the annvs mirabiliSf one thousand seven 
hundred and sixty. Everybody that had ever known 
the Shuttles flocked to see them, or rather to see what 
they had brought with them ; and such was the magic 
of a voyage to Europe, that Mr. and Mrs. Amos 
Shuttle, who had been nobodies when they departed, 
became somebodies when they returned, and mounted 
at once to the summit of ton. 

*^ You have come in good time to enjoy the festivi- 
ties of the holidays,'' said Mrs. Hubblebabble, an old 
friend of Amos the weaver and his wife. 

^ We shall have a merry Christmas and a happy 
New-year,** exclaimed Mrs. Doubletroable, another old 
acquaintance of old times. 

««The holidays?" drawled Mrs. ShatUe; «the holi- 
days T Christmas and New*yeart Prayf what are 
they?" 
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It is astonishing to see how people lottc their memo- 
ries abroad, sometimes. They often forget their old 
friends and old cui^toms ; and, occasionally, thero^lves. 

" Why, la ! now, who'd have thought it ? " cried 
Mrs. Doubletrouble; '^whyi sure yon haven't forgot 
the oly koeks and the mince-pies, the merry meetings 
of friend:*, the i«leigh-rides, the Kissing-Bridge, and the 
family parties ? " 

*< Family parties ! " shrieked Mrs. Shuttle, and hekl 
her salts to her nose ; ^ family partien ! I never heard 
of anything 8o Gothic in Paris or Rome; and oly 
koeks — oh shocking! and mince-pies — detestable! 
and throwing open one's doors to all one's old friends, 
whom one wishes to forget as soon as possible — Oh! 
the idea is insupportable! " And again she held the 
salts to her iiose. 

Mrs. Hubblebubble and Mrs. Doubletrouble found 
they had exposed themselves sadly, and were quite 
ashamed. A real, genteel, well-bred, enlightened lady 
of fashion ought to have no rule of conduct, no con- 
science, but Paris — ^whatever is fashionable there is 
genteel — whatever is not fashionable is vulgar. There 
is no other standard of right, and no other eternal fit- 
ness of things. At least so thought Mrs. Hubblebub-' 
ble and Mrs. Doubletrouble. 

<<But is it possible that all these things are out of 
fashion, abroad?", asked the latter, beseechingly. 

" They never were in," said Mrs. Amos Shuttle. 
** For my part^ I mean to close my doors and windows 
on New-year's day — Pm determined.'* 

" And so am I," said Mrs. Hubblebubble. 

^ And so am I," said Mrs. Doubletrouble. 

And it was settled that they should make a com* 
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bination among themtielves and their friends, to put 
down the ancient and good customs of the city^ and 
abolish the sports and enjoymentif of the jolly New- 
year. The conspirators then separated, each to pursue 
her diabolical designs against oly kocks, mince^pies, 
sleigh-ridingSy sociable visitings, and family partJetf. 

Now the excellent St Nicholas, who knows well 
what is going on in every bouse in the city, though, 
like a good and honourable saint, he never betrays 
any family secrets, overheard thcc^ wicked women 
plotting against his favourite anniveraaiy, and he said 
to himself^ 

** Vuuren VTammenl^ but PU be even with you, 
mein vrouwen/* So he determined he would play 
these conceited and misled women a trick or two be* 
fore he had done with them. 

It was now the first day of the new year, and Mrs. 
Amos Snuttle, and Mrs. Doubletrouble, and Mrs. Hub- 
blebubble, and all their wicked accomplices, had shut 
up their doors and windows, so that w*hen their old 
friends called they could not get into their houses. 
Moreover, they had prepared neither mince-pies, nor 
oly koeks, nor krullers, nor any of the good things 
consecrated to St Nicholas by his pious and well-in- 
tentioned votaries ; and they were mightily pleased at 
having been as dull and stupid as owls, while all the 
rest of the folks were as merry as crickets, chirping and 
frisking in the warm chimney-comer. Little did they 
think what horrible judgments were impending over 
them, prepared by the wrath of the excellent St 
Nicholas, who was resolved to make an example of 
them for attempting to introduce their new£an|^ 
•Wtnm 
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corraptions in place of the ancient customs of his 
favourite city. These wicked women never had 
another comfortable sleep in their lives ! 

The night wad still, dear, and frosty — the earth 
was everywhere one carpet of snow, and looked just 
like the ghost of a dead world, wrapped in a white 
winding sheet ; the moon was full, round, and of a 
silvery brightness, and by her discreet silence afforded 
an example to the rising generation of young dam- 
sels, while the myriads of stars, that multiplied as yon 
gazed at them, seemed as though they were firosen 
into icicles, they looked so cold, and sparkled with 
such a glorious lustre. The streets and roads leading 
from the city were all alive with sleighs, filled with 
jovial souls, whose echoing laughter and cheerful 
songs mingled with a thousand merry bells, that 
jingled in harmonious dissonance, giving spirit to the 
horses and animation to the scene. In the license of 
the season, warranted by long custom, each of the 
sleighs saluted the others in passing with a, *^ Happy 
New-year," a merry jest, or a mischievous gibe, ex* 
changed from one gay party to another. All was life, 
motion, and merriment ; and as old frost-bitten Win* 
ter, aroused from his tmnce by the rout and revelry 
around, raised his weather-beaten head to see what was 
passing, he felt his icy blood warming and coursing 
through his veins, and wished he could only overtake 
the laughing buxom Spring, that he might dance a 
jig with her, and be as frisky as the best of them. 
But, as the old rogue could not bring this desirable 
matter about, he contented himself with calling for 
a jolly bumper of cocktail, and drinking a swingeing 
draught to the health of the blessed St Nicholasi and 
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'^ those who honour the memory of the president oC ^ 

- ^ good fellows. % 

f J All thia time the wicked women and their accom- 

I pi ices lay under the malediction of the good sain^ 

J» who caused them to be bewitched by an old lady 

from Salem. Mrs. Amos Shuttle could not steeps bfr 
cause something had whispered in her apprehensive 
ear, that her son, hcT only son, whom she had engaged 
to the daughter of Count Grenouille, in Paris, then 
about three yeara old, was actually at that moment 
crossing Kissing- Bridge, in company with little Susan 
Varian, and some others* Now Susan was the fair^ 
est little lady of all the land. She had a fac% and an 
eye just like the Widow Wadman in Leslie's charm- 
ing picture, a faCe and an eye which no reasonable 
man under Heaven could resist, except ray Uncle 
Toby — beshrew him and his fortifications, I say! 
She was, moreover, a good little girl, and an accom- 
plished little girl — but, alas !, she had not mounted to 
that step in the Jacob's ladder of fashion which quali- 
fies a person for the heaven of high ton, and Mrs. 
Shuttle had not been to Europe for nothing. She 
would rather have seen her son wedded to dissipation 
and profligacy than to Susan Varian ; and the thought 
of his being out sleigh-riding with her was worse 
than the toothache. It kept her awake all the live- 
long night; and the only consolation she had was 
scolding poor Amos, becEiase the sleigh-bells made 
such a noise. 

As for Mrs. Hubblebubble and Mrs. Doubletroublei 
neither of the wretches got a wink of sle^p during a 
whole week, for thinking of the beautiftd French 
chairs and damask cartaina Mrs. Shuttle had brought 
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from Europe. They forthwith besieged their good 
men, leaving them no rest until they sent out ordcn 
to Paris for just such rich chairs and curtajns asthoae 
of the thrice-happy Mrn. Shuttle, from whom tbej 
' kept the affair a profound secreti each meaning to 

treat her to an agreeable surprise. In the mean while 
they could not rest, for fear the vessel which was to 
bring these treasures might be lost on her passage. 
Such was the dreadful judgment inflicted on them 
by the good St. Nicholas. 

The perplexities of Mrs. Shuttle increased daily. 
Ill the first place, do all she could, she could not 
make Amos a fine gentleman. This was a metamo^ 
phosis which Ovid would never have dreamed oL 
He would be telling the price of everything in lus 
house, his furniture, his wines, and his dinners, inso- 
much that those who envied his prosperity, or, per- 
haps, only despised his pretensions, were wont to say, 
after eating his venison and drinking bis old Madeira, 
'< that he ought to have bc^en a tavern-keeper, be knew 
so well how to make out a bill." Mrs. Shuttle once 
overheard a speech of this kind, and the good St 
Nicholas himself, who had brought it abont^ almost 
felt sorry for the mortification she endured on the 
occasion. 

Scarcely had she got over this, when she was invited 
to a ball by Mrs. Hubblcbubble, and the first thing 
she saw on entering the dmwing-room was a suit of 
damask curtains and chairs, as much like her own as 
two peas, only the curtains had far handsomer fringe. 
Mrs. Shuttle came very near fainting away, but es- 
caped for that time, determining to mortify this irapa* 
dent creature, by taking not the least notice of her 
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finery. But 8t Nicholas ordered it otberwiflef so that 
8he was at last obliged to acknowledge they were 
very elegant indeed. Nay, this wa^ not the worst, for 
she overheard one lady whisper to another, that Mrs. 
HnbUebnbble's curtains were much richer than Mrs, 
Shuttle's. 

^ Oh, I dare say," replied the other — ** I dare say 
..Mrs. Shuttle bought them second-hand, for her hu^ 
band is as mean as pursley.'* 

This was too much. The unforttinate woman was 
taken suddenly ill — called her carriage, and went 
home, where it is supposed she would have died that 
evcningi had she not wrought upon Amos to promise 
her an entire new suit of French furniture for her 
drawing-room and parlour to boot, besides a new car- 
riage. But for all this she could not dose her eyes 
that night, for thinking of the ^second-hand cur- 
tains.'* 

Nor was the wicked Mrs. Doubletrouble a whit bet- 
ter off, when her friend Mrs. Hubblebubble treated her 
to the agreeable surprise of the French window-cur- 
tains and chairs. ^ It is too bad — too bad, I declare," 
said she to herself; ^ but FlI pay her off soon.'' Ao- 
cordingly she issued invitations for a grand ball and 
supper, at which both Mrs. Shuttle and Mrs. Hubble* 
bubble were struck dumb, at beholding a suit of cuiw 
tains and a set of chairs exactly of the same pattern 
with theirs. The shock was terrible, and it is impos- 
sible to say what might have been the consequences, 
had not the two ladies all at once thought of uniting 
in abusing Mrs. Doubletrouble for her extravagance. 

^ I pity poor Mr. Doubletrouble," said Mrs. Shuttle, 
shrugging her shoulders significantly, and glancing at 
the room. 
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^ And so do I," said Mrs. HobblebabUe, doing the 
same. 

Mrs. Doubletrouble had her eye upon them, and en- 
joyed their mortification, until her pride was brought 
to the ground by a dead shot from Mrs. Shattlc, who 
was heard to exclaim, in reply to a lady who ob* 
served that the chairs and curtains were very hand- 
some, 

<< Why, yes ; but they have been out of fashion in 
Paris a long time ; and, besides, really they are getting 
so common, that I intend to have mine removed to 
the nursery." 

Heavens!, what a blow! Poor Mrs. Doubletrouble 
hardly survived it Such a night of misery as the 
wicked woman endured almost made the good St 
Nicholas regret the judgment he had passed upon 
these mischievous and conceited femalea. But be 
thought to himself he would perseverei until he bad 
made them a sad example to all innovators upon the 
ancient customs of our forefathers. 

Thus were these wicked and miserable women 
spurred on by witchcraft from one piece of prodigality 
to another, and a deadly rivalship grew up between 
them, which destroyed their own happiness and that 
of their husbands. Mrs. Shuttle's new carriage and 
drawing-room furniture in due time were followed by 
similar extravagances on the part of the two other 
wicked women who had conspired against the hal- 
lowed institutions of St Nicholas; and soon their 
rivalry came to such a height that not one of them 
had a moment's rest or comfort from that time for- 
ward. But they still shut their doors on the jolly 
anniversary of St Nicholas, though the old respectable 
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barghen and their wives, who had held up their heads 
time oat of mind, ooDtinued the good cu!$tom, and 
laughed at the presumption of these uparart interlop- 
ers, who were followed only by a few people o( j*iliy 
pretensions, who had no more soul than Amos Shut- 
tle himself. The three wicked women grew to be 
almost perfect skeletons, on account of the vehemence 
with which they strove to outdo each other, and the 
terrible exertions necessary to keep up the appeamnce 
of being the best friends in the world. In »liQrt» they 
became the laughing-stock of the town ; and vtHMiblt*, 
well-bred folk» cut their acquafntanee, except wlien 
they sometimes accepted an invitation to a p^irtyi 
just to make merry with their folly and conceited* 
ness. 

The excellent St. Nicholas, finding they still per- 
sisted in their opposition to his rites and ceremonies, 
determined to inflict on them the last and worst pun- 
ishment that can befall the sex. He decreed that they 
should be deprived of all the delights springing from 
the domestic affections, and all taste for the innocent 
and virtuous enjoyments of a happy fireside. Accord- 
ingly, they lost all relish for home; were continually 
gadding about from one place to another in search of 
pleasure; and worried themselves to death to find 
happiness where it is never to be found. Their whole 
lives became one long series of disappointed hopes, 
galled pride, and gnawing envy. They lost their 
health, they lost their time, and their days became 
days of harassing impatience, their nights nights of 
sleepless, feverish excitement, ending in weariness and 
disappointment The good saint sometimes felt sorry 
for them, but their continued obstinacy detdrmined 
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bim to persist in his scheme for punishing the opstsft 
pride of these rebellions females. 

Young Shuttle, who hod a soul, which I suppose 
he inherited from his mother, all this while continued 
his attentions to little Susan Variani and so added to 
the miseries inflicted on the wicked old woman. Mrk 
Shuttle insisted that Amos should threaten to disiih 
hcrit his son, unless he gave up this attachment 

^ Lord bless your soul, Abbyi" said Amosi ^ whaf • 
the use of my threatening? The boy knows, as wdl 
as I do, that Tvc no will of my own. Wbyi bless my 
soul, Abby — " 

^ Bless your soul!'' interrupted Mrs. Shuttle; *I 
wonder who'd take the trouble to bless it, but your- 
self ! — However, if you don't, I will." 

Accordingly hhe threatened the young man with 
being disinherited, unless he tnmed his back on little 
Susan Varian, which no man ever did without get- 
ting a heartache. 

^ If my father goes on as he has done lately," sighed 
the youth, ^< he won't have anything left to disinherit 
me of but his aflcction, I fear. But if he had millions 
I would not abandon Susan." 

^ Are you not ashamed of such a plebeian attach- 
ment ? You, that have been to Europe ! But, onoe 
for all, remember this, renounce this lowborn upstart, 
or quit your father's home for ever." 

" Upstart!" thought young Shuttle: — <«onc of the 
oldest families in the city." He made his mother a 
respectful bow, bade Heaven bless her, and left the 
house. He was, however, met at the door by his 
father, who said to him, 

^Johnny, I give my consent; but mind, don't tell 
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your mother a word of the matter^ FU let her know 
Tre a sooli as well as other people j '* and he tossed 
his head like a war-horse. 

The night after this, Johnny was married to little 
Sasan, and the blessing of affection and beauty lighted 
upon his pillow. Her old father, who was in a re- 
spectable bosinesSi took his fton-in*law into partnc^ 
ship, and they prospered so well, that in a few years 
Johnny was independent of atl the world, with the 
prettiest wife and children in the land* But Mr& 
Shuttle was inexorable, while the knowledge of iiis 
prosperity and happiness only worked her up to a 
higher pitch of anger, and added to the pangi» of jeal- 
ousy perpetually inflicted on her by the rivalry of Mr& 
Hubblebubble and Mrs. Doubletrouble, who Buffered 
under the like infliction from the wrathful SL Nicho- 
las, who was resolved to make them an example to 
all posterity. 

No fortune, be it ever so great, can stand the eter- 
nal sapping of wasteful extravagance, engendered and 
stimulated by the baleful passion of envy. In less 
than ten years from the hatching of the diabolical con- 
spiracy of these three wicked women against the 
supremacy of the excellent St Nicholas, their spend- 
thrift rivalship had ruined the fortunes of their hus- 
bands, and entailed upon themselves misery and 
remorse. Rich Amos Shuttle became at last as poor 
as a church-mouse, and would have been obliged to 
take to the loom again in his old age, had not Johnny, 
now rich, and a worshipful magistrate of the city, 
afforded him and his better half a generous shelter 
under his own happy roo£ Mrs. Hubblebubble and 
Mrs. Doubletrouble had scarcely time to condole with 
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Mrs. Shuttle, and congratulate each other, whe 
husbands went the way of all flesh, that is 
failed for a few tens of thousands, and callc 
creditors together to hear the good news. T 
wicked women lived long enough after this to 
of their offence against St. Nicholas; but the 
imported any more French curtains, and at 1 
ished miserably in an attempt to set the fatl 
Pennypot alley. 

Mrs. Abigail Shuttle might have lived hap 
rest of her life with her children and grandc 
(who all treated her with reverent courtesy an 
tion), now that the wrath of the mighty St I 
was appeased by her exemplary punishmer 
she could not get over her bad habits and fee! 
forgive her lovely little daughter-in-law for 
her so kindly when she so little deserved 
gradually pined away; and though 8he rr 
hearing of the catastrophe of Mrs. Hubblebul 
Mrs. Doubletrouble, it was only for a momeii 
remainder of the life of this nefarious woroa 
series of disappointments and heart-burnings. 
she died, Amos tried to shed a few tears, but 1 
it impossible ; I suppose because, as his wife 
said, " he had no soul." 

Such was the terrible revenge of St I 
which ought to be a \varning to all who att 
set themselves up against the venerable cusi 
their ancestors, and backslide from the hallow 
tutions of the blessed saint, to whose good 
without doubt, it is owing, that this his favou 
has transcended all others of the universe in b 
damsels, valorous young men, mince*pie8| an 
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year cookies. The catastrophe of these three iniqai* 
touswiveu had ft wonderful mnuence ia the city, inso* 
mtieh thatf from this time forward^ no graff mares 
were ever known, no French furniture wa^ ever used, 
and no woman was hardy enough to set herself up in 
op)>oi»ition to the gocxl custom a of St Nicholas, And 
ic>, witching many ha|>py Ncw<years to all my dear 
countrywomen and countrymen, saving those who 
shut their doors to old friends, high or low, rich or 
poor, on that blessed anniversary which makes more 
glad hearts than all others put together — I say, wish- 
lug a thousand happy New-^yeais to all with this single 
exception, I lay down my pen, with a caution to all 
wicked women to bewmre of the revengt? of St 
Kicholaa. 
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Little Cobus Yerks — his name was Jaoo 
being a Dutchman, if not a double Dutchman, 
rendered in English, Cobus — little Cobus, Isa; 
on the banks of Sawmill River, where it wind 
under the brow of the Raven Rock, an enormoi 
cipice jutting out of the side of the famous ] 
milk Hill, of which the reader has doubtlesi 
heard. It was a rude, romantic spot, distant fin 
high-road, which, however, could be seen wind! 
the hill about three miles otL His nearest neig 
were at the same distance, and he seldom sai 
pany except at night, when the fox and the 
sometimes beat up his quarters, and caused a 1 
cackling among the poultry. 

One Tuesday, in the month of November 
Cobus had gone in his wagon to the market-to 
the river, whence the boats plied weekly to Nei» 
with the produce of the neighbouring fann< 
was then a pestilent little place for running 
pitching quoits, and wrestling for gin-slings; 
must do it the credit to say, that it is now 
orderly town, sober and quiet, save when Pane 
thias, who calls himself a son of thunder, is p 
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in secret, so as to be heard across the river* It so 
happened^ that, of all the days in the year^ this was 
the very day a nimour had got into town, that I my* 
tdf — ^the veritable writer of this true story — had 
been poisoned by a diah of Souchong tea, which was 
bought, a great bargain, of a pedlen There was not 
a stroke of work done in the village that day. The 
shoemaker abandoned his awl ; the tailor, his goose ; 
the hatter, hi^ bow; and the forge of the blacksmith 
was cool from dawn till nightfalL Silent was the 
sonorous harmony of the big spinning*wheel ; silent 
the village song; and silent the fiddle of Master 
Timothy Canty ^ who passed his livelong time in play- 
ing tnnefnl measnres, and catching bags and batter^ 
flies. I must say something of Tira before I go on 
with my tale. 

Master Timothy was first seen in the village, one 
foggy morning, after a warm, showery night, when he 
was detected in a garret, at the extremity of the 
suburbs ; and it was the general supposition that he 
had rained down in companv with a store of little 
toads that were seen hopping about, as is usual after 
a shower. Around his garret were disposed a nuro« 
ber of un framed pictures, painted on glass, represent- 
ing the Four Seasons, the old King of Prussia and 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, in their sharp-pointed 
cocked-hats, the fat, baldpated, Marquis of Granby, 
the beautiful Constantia Phillipa, and divers others, 
not forgetting the renowned Kitty Fisher, who, I hon- 
estly confess, was my favourite among them all. The 
whole village poured into bis quarters to gaze at these 
chefs-d'cBuvre ; and it is my confirmed opinion, which I 
shall carry to the grave, that neither the gallery of 
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Florence, nor Drcsdeny nor the Loavre, was eicr 
visited by so many real amateurs. Beside the woiki 
of art, there were a great many other cariosities^ it 
least such to the simple villagersi who were alwaji 
sure of being welcomed by the owner with a jest sod 
a tune. 

Master Tim, as they came to call him when thej 
' got to be a little acquainted, was a rare fellow, Axk 
us seldom rains down anywhere, much lcs» on a coonti} 
village. He was of ^ merry England,** as they call tt 
— at least so he said and I believe, although he belied 
his nativity, by being the most light-hearted rogue is 
the world, even when the fog was at the thickest h 
truth, he was ever in a good*humour, unless it might 
be when a rare bug or gorgeous butterfly, that he had 
followed through thick and thin, escaped his net at 
last Then, to be sure, he was apt to call the recreant 
all the ** vagabonds " he could think of. He was a 
middle-sized man, whose person decreased regnlarlj, 
from the crown of his head to the — I was going to 
say, sole of his foot — but it was only to the com- 
mencement of that extremity, to speak by the card. 
The top of his head was broad and flat, and so wai 
his forehead, which took up at least two thirds of hb 
face, that tapered off suddenly to a chin, as sharp as 
the point of a triangle. His forehead was indeed a 
large tract, diversified, like the country in which he 
had taken up his abode, with odd varieties of hill and 
dale, meadow and ploughland, hedge and ditch, ravine 
and watercourse. It had as many points as a peri- 
winkle. The brow projected exuberantly, though not 
heavily, over a pair of rascally little cross-firing, 
twinkling eyes, that, as the country people said, looked 
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at least nine ways from Sanday, His teeth were 
white enough^ but no two of tbem were feltows. But 
hb skull would have ttinied the bmina of a phrenolo* 
giHti ill explorJiig the my^Jtcricfl of lU devcIopmciTt It 
wa« shaped aomcwhat like Stony Point ^ — which 
ererybody knows aa the scene of a gallant exploil 
of Peunsylvafiian Wayne — and had qoite as many 
abrupt ne!»ses and qui^scical ,pro tube ranees to bra^ 
about. In the upper region of hj» forehead^ as hft 
assured us, he <^rried his moneys in the shape of a 
pie<^ of silver^ three inches long and two wide, in- 
serted there in con»equeoce of a fracture be got by 
falling down a precipice while in hot chase of what 
figured in the anecdote as ^ a vagabond of a beetle^*' 
Deikcending towards i^rra firrna^ to wit> his feet^ we 
find his body gradually diminishing to \w legs, which 
were so thin, that everybody wondered how they could 
carry the great head. But, like Captain Wattle, each 
had a foot at the end of it, full as large as the Black 
Dwarf's. It is so long ago that I almost forget hh» 
costume. All I recollect is, that he never wore boots 
or pantaloons, but exhibited his spindles in all wcath* 
ers in worsted stockings, and his feet in shoes, gor- 
geously caparisoned in a pair of square silver buckleSi 
the only pieces of finery he ever displayed. 

In the genial months of spring and summer, and 
early in autumn, Master Timothy was, most of his 
time, chasing bugs and butterflies about the fields, to 
the utter confusion of the people, who wondered what 
be could want with such trumpery. Being a genius 
and an idler by profession, I used to accompany him 
frequently in these excursions, for be was food of roe, 
and called me vagabond oftener than be did anybody 
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else. He had a little net of green gauze, (so coip 
stracted as to open and shut as occasion required, to 
entrap the small fry), and a box with a cork bottoOi 
upon which he impaled his prisoners with true wdat 
tific barbarity, by sticking a pin in them. This 
equipped, this Don Quixote of butterfly-catcherB,witk 
myself his faithful esquire, would sally forth of i 
morning into the clovered meadows and flower-dotted 
fields, over brook, through tangled copse and brieij 
dell, in chase of these gentlemen-commoners of the 
air. Ever and anon, as be came upon some little 
retired nook, where nature, like a modest viigifli 
shrouded her beauties from the common view— i 
rocky glen, romantic cottage, rustic bridge, or brawl- 
ing stream — he would take out his portfolio, and 
pointing me to some conspicuous station to animate 
his little scene, sketch it and me together, with a 
mingled taste and skill I have never since seen sa^ 
passed. I figure in all his landscapes, although he 
often called mc a vagabond, because he could not 
drill me into picturesque attitudes. But the fioeit 
sport for me was to watch him creeping slily after a 
humming-bird, the object of his most intense desiree, 
half-buried in the bliss of the dewy honeysuckle, and, 
just as he was on the point of covering it with hit 
net, to see the little vagrant flit away with a swiftneee 
that made it invisible. It was an invaluable sight to 
behold Master Timothy stand wiping his continent of 
a forehead, and blessing the bird for a ^little vagabond.'' 
These were happy times, and at this moment I recall 
them, I hardly know why, with a melancholy 7^ 
pleasing delight. 

During the winter season, Master Timothy urae 
19 
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usually employed in the daytime painting plcahnie 
«leighs^ whichf at that period, it iA*ai9 the fashion 
ftmong the farmeT» to have a» fine aa fiddten. Thiio* 
thy was a desjierate hand at a true4overVknot, a 
cipher, or a wreath of flowers; and, aa for a blazing 
aun!*— he executed one for the sqaire, that wa» sm- 
oothly miBpected of meUing all the snow in ten leagues 
round. He woald go a doxeu miles on such a bu«i- 
ncm^ and always carried hia materials on a board npoa 
the top of hts head — it being before the invention of 
higbpcrowned hats. Destiny had decreed he abould 
follow this tradCf and nature had provided him a head 
on purpose. In the long winter evenings^, it waa hii 
pleaaure to sit by the fireside, and teU enormofia 
itories to groups of horror-stricken listeners. I never 
knew a man that had been so often robbed on Honna* 
low Heath or h&d seen ao many ghosts in his day as 
Master Tim Canty. Peace to his a»hc«!«»hc ia 
dead; and, if report is to be credited, is aometimes 
seen on moonlight nighta in the church*yard, with hit 
tittle green gauj^e net, chasing the ghosts of motha 
and beetles, as he waa wont in past timesv 

But it is high time to return to my atory; for t eai^ 
didly confess I never think of honest Tim, that I don't 
grow as garrulous as an old lady talking about tbfl 
Kevolution and the Yagers* In all country villages I 
ever saw or heard of, whenever anything strange, neW| 
horrible, or delightful happens, or It supported to hava 
happened^ all the male inhabitants^ not to aay femali^ 
make lot the tavern as last as poasibiei to boar the 
newis or tell the newS| anr! get at the bottom of the 
affair. I don't deny that truth ia ioroetiroea to be 
found at the bottom of a well; but in theee caaea she 
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is generally found at the bottom of the glass. Be tliu 
as it may, when Cobus Yerks looked into the Tillage 
inn, just to say How d'ye do to the landlady, he lit upon 
a party of some ten or a dozen people, discussing the 
affair of my being poisoned with Souchong tea. The 
calamity, by the way, had by this time been extended 
to the whole family, not one of whom had been left 
alive by the bloody-minded damsel, Rumour. 

Cobus could not resist the fascination of these 
murders. He edged himself into the jury, and after 
a little while they were joined by Master Timothy, 
who, on hearing of the catastrophe of bis old fellow- 
labourer in butterfly-catching, had stridden over, (t 
distance of two miles), to our house, to ascertain the 
truth of the report. He of course found it was a mis- 
take, and had now returned with a nefarious design 
of frightening them all out of their wits with a tale of 
more than modern horrors. By this time it was the 
dusk of the evening, and Cobus had a long way to 
travel before he could reach home. He had been so 
captivated with the story, and the additions eveiy 
moment furnished by various new-comers, that he for- 
got the time till it began to grow quite dark ; and 
then he was so much appalled at what he had heard, 
that he grew fast to his chair in the chimney-comer, 
where he had intrenched himselfl It was at this mo- 
ment Master Timothy came in with the design afore- 
said. 

The whole party gathered round him, to know if 
the story of the poisoning was true. Tim shook his 
head; and the shaking of such a head was awfuL 
^ What! all the family?", cried they, with one voice. 
^ Every soul of them," cried Tim, in a hollow tone— 
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'erery loul of themi poor creatares; and not onl}r 
they, but all the cattlei hones^ pigs, ducks, chicken^ 
cattfi dog8| and goinea-henSi are poisoned*' *^ What! 
with Soochong tea?" **No — with coloqulntida." 
Ckiloqaintida! the very name wb» enough to poison 
a whole generation of Christiati people, ^* Bat the 
black ball-dog!" continued Timothy, in a lepulchml 
Toice that curdled the very marrow of their innermost 
bonee. ^ What of the black buU^dog ? % quoth little 
Ckibus. ^Whyi they do say that he came to life 
again after lying six hours dtone^ead, and ran away 
howling like a deril incarnated' " A devil incarnate ! '* 
repeated CobuSi who knew no more about the mean- 
ing of that fell word than if it had been Greek. He 
only knew it was something very terrible. *' Yes," 
replied Timothy ; ^ and what's more, I saw where he 
jumped over the barn-yard gate, and there was the 
print of a cloven foot, as plain as the daylight this 
blessed minute." It was as dark as pitch, but the 
comparison was considered proof positive. ^ A cloven 
foot ! " groaned Cobus, and squeezed himself almost 
into the oven, while the thought of going home all 
alone in the dark, past the church-yard, the old grave 
at the cross-roads, and, above all, the spot where John 
Byer was hanged for shooting the sheriff, smote upon 
his heart, and beat it into a jelly — at least, it shook 
like one. What if he should meet the big black dog, 
with his cloven foot, who howled like a devil incar- ' 
nate ! The thought was enough to wither the heart 
of a stone. 

Cobus was a little, ki^ock-kneed, broad-£BU)ed, and 
broad-shouldered Dutchman, who believed all things, 
past, present, and to come, concerning spooks, goblinsi 
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and fiends of all sorts and sizes, from a hirj to a 
giant Tim Canty knew him of old, for he had once 
painted a sleigh for him, and frightened Cobus out of 
six nights' sleep, by the story of a man that he once 
saw murdered by a highwayman on Hoanslow Heath. 
Tim followed up the fiction of the black dog with sev- 
eral others, each more dread than the preceding, till he 
fairly lifted Cobus's wits off the hinges, aided as he 
was by certain huge draoghts upon a pewter mug, 
with which the little man reinforced his courage at 
short intervals. He was a true duiciple of the doc- 
trine that spirit and courage, that is to say, whiskey 
and valour, are synonymous. 

It now began to wax late in the evening, and the 
company departed, not one by one, but in pains to 
their respective homes. The landlady, a bitter root 
of a woman, and more than a match for half the men 
in the village, began to grow sleepy, as it was now no 
longer worth her while to keep awake. Gradually all 
became quiet within and without the house, except 
now and then the howling of a wandering cur, and 
the still more doleful moaning of the winds, accom- 
panied by the hollow thumpings of the waves, as 
they dashed on the rocky shores of the river that ran 
hard by. Once, and once only, the cat mewed in the 
garret, and almost caused Cobus to jump out of his 
skin. The landlady began to complain that it grew 
late, and she was very sleepy ; but Cobus would take 
no hints, manfully keeping his post in the chimney* 
corner, till at last the good woman threatened to 
call up her two negroes, and have him turned neck 
and heels out of doors. For a moment, the fear 
of the big black dog with the cloven foot 
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mastered by the fear of the two stoat black men, 
and the spirit moTed Ckibus towards the door, lovitigly 
hogging the stone jag, which he had taken earc to have 
pleutifolly replenished with the creature. He »atlied 
forth in those graceful curves which are affirmed to 
constitute the true lines of beauty; and rejiort nays 
that he made a copious libation of the contents of the 
stone jug outside the door, ere the landiadyf arter 
assisting to untie his patient team, had tumbled him 
into his wagon. This was the last that waa i^eu of 
Cobus Yerks. 

That night his faithful though not very obedient 
little wife, whom he had wedded at Tappan, on the fa- 
mous sea of that namci and who wore a cap trinjmed 
with pink ribbons when she went to church on Sun* 
days, fell a:$Ieep in her chair, as she sat anxiously 
watching for his return. About midnight she waked| 
but she saw not her beloved Cobus, nor heard his 
voice calling her to open the door. But she heard 
the raven, or something very like it, screaming from the 
Raven Rock, the foxes barking about the house, the 
wind whistling and moaning among the rocks and 
trees of the mountain-side, and a terrible commotion 
among the poultry — Cobus having taken the great 
house-dog with him that day. Again she fell asleep, 
and waked not until the day was dawning. She 
opened the window, and looked forth upon as beautiful 
an autumnal morning as ever blessed this blessM 
country. The yellow sun threw a golden lustre over 
the many-tinted woods, painted by the cunning hand 
of Nature with a thousand varied dyes; the smoke of 
the neighbouring farm-houses rose straight upward to 
heaven in the pure atmosphere, and the breath of the 
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cattle mingled its warm vapour with the invidible 
clearness of the morning air. But what were all 
these beauties of delicious nature to the eye and the 
heart of the anxious wife, who saw that Cobus was 
not there! 

She went forth to the neighbours, to know if they 
had seen him, and they good-naturedly sallied out to 
seek him on the road that led from the village to hb 
home. But no traces of him could be found, and 
they were returning with bad news for his troubled 
mate, when they bethought themselves of turning into 
a by-road that led to a tavern which used whilom to 
attract the affections of honest Cobus, and where he 
was sometimes wont to stop and wet his whistle. 

They iiad not gone far, when they began to per* 
ceive traces of the lost traveller. First, his broad- 
brimmed hat, which he had inherited through divers 
generations, and whicli he always wore when he went 
to the village, lay grovelling in the dirt, crushed out 
of all goodly shape by the wheel of his wagon, which 
had passed over it Next, they encountered the back- 
board of the wagon, ornamented with C. Y. in a true- 
lover's-knot, painted by Tim Canty, in his best style 
— and anon, a little farther, a shoe, that was indenti- 
ficd as having belonged to our hero, by having upward 
of three hundred hobnails in the sole, for he was a 
saving little fellow, though he uH>uld wet his whistle 
sometimes, in spite of all his wife and the minister 
could say. Proceeding about a hundred rods farther, 
to a sudden turn of the road, they encountered the 
wagon, or rather the fragments of it, scattered about 
and along in the highway, and the horses standing 
quietly against a fence, into which they had ran the 
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But what was become of the unfortunate driver no 
one could diitcover. At length, after iteardiing 8ome 
timei they found him lying in a tuft of blackberry 
briars, amid pieces of the stone jug, lifele^a and mo- 
tionless. His face was turned upward, and streaked 
with seams of blood ; his clothes were torn, bloody, 
and disfigured with dirt; and his pipe, that he carried 
in the buttonholes of his waistcoat, was shivered all 
to nought They made their way to the body, full of 
sad forebodings, and shook it, to see if any life re- 
mained But it was all in vain — there seemed 
neither sense nor motion there, ^ Maybe, after all/' miid 
one, ^ he is only in a swound — here is a drop of the 
spirits left in the bottom of the jug — let us bold it to 
his nose ; it may bring him to life.** 

The experiment was tried, and, wonderful to tell, in 
a moment or two, Cobus, opening his eyes, and 
smacking his lips with peculiar satisfaction, exclaimed, 
^ Some o' that, boys ! " A little shaking brought him 
to himself, when, being asked to give an account of 
the disaster of his wagon and his stone jug, he at 
first shook his head mysteriously, and demurred* 
Being, however, taken to the neighbouring tavern, 
and comforted a little with divers refreshments, he 
was again pressed for his story, when, assuming a 
face of awful mystification, he began as follows : -* 

^ You must know,** said Cobus, ^ I started rather 
late from town, for I had been kept there by — by 
business ; and because, you see, I was waiting for the 
moon to rise, that I might find my way home in the 
dark night But it grew darker and darker, until you 
could not see your hand before your face^ and at last 
I concluded to set out, considering I was as sober as 
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a deacon, and my hontes could see their way blind- 
fold. I had not gone quite round the comer when 
John Ryer was hung for shooting Sheriff Smith, wbea 
I heard somebody coming, pat, pat, pat, close behind 
my wagon. I looked back, but I could see nothing 
it was so dark. By and by, I heard it again, loader 
and louder, and then I confess I began to be a little 
afeard. So I whipped up my horses a quarter of t 
mile or so, and then let them walk on. I listened, 
and pat, pat, pat, went the noise again. I began to 
be a good deal frightened, but, considering it could be 
nothing at all, I thought I might as well take a small 
dram, as the night was rather chilly, and I began to 
tremble a little with the cold. I took but a drop, as 1 
am a living sinner, and then went on quite gayly ; bat 
pat, pat, pat, went the footsteps, ten times louder and 
faster than ever. And then !, then I looked back, and 
saw a pair of saucer-eyes just at the tail of my wagoo, 
as big and as bright as the mouths of a fiery furnace, 
dancing up and down in the air like two stage-lamps 
in a rutty road. 

^ By gosh, boys, but you may depend I was scared 
now ! I took another little dram, and then made the 
whip fly about the ears of old Pepper and Billy, who 
cantered away at a wonderful rate, considering. Pres- 
ently, bang! something heavy jumped into the wagon, 
as if heaven and earth were coming together. I 
looked over my shoulder, and the great burning eyes 
were within half a yard of my back. The creature 
was so close that I felt its breath blowing upon me, 
and it smelled for all one exactly like brimstone. I 
should have jumped out of the wagon, but, somehow 
or other, I could not stir, for I was bewitched as sure as 
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you live. All I could do was to thrash away at Pep* 
per aud Billy, who rattled along at a great rate up 
hill and down, over the rough roads, so timt if I had 
not been bewitched I must have tumbled out to a 
certainty. When I came to the bridge, at old Maiig' 
ham's, the black dog, (for I could see something black 
and shaggy under the goggle eyes), all at once jumped 
up, and, seating himself close by roe oa the beach, 
snatched the whip and reins out of my hands like 
lightning. Then, looking me in the face and nod- 
ding, he whispered something in my ear, and put 
it into Pepper and Billy, till they auciTicd to fly 
through the air. From that time I began to loae my 
wits by degrees, till at last the smell of brimstone 
overpowered me, and I remember nothing till you 
found me this morning in the briars.'' 

Here little Cobus concluded his story, which he re- 
peated, with several variations and additions, to his 
wife, when he got home. That good woman, who, 
on most occasions, took the liberty of lecturing her 
good man whenever he used to be belated in his ex- 
cursions to the village, was so struck with this adven- 
ture, that she omitted her usual exhortation, and ever 
afterwards viewed him as one ennobled by supernat- 
ural communication, submitting to him as her verita- 
ble lord and master. Some people, who pretend to 
be so wise that they won't believe the evidence of 
their senses when it contradicts their reason, aflected 
to be incredulous, and hinted that the goggle-eyes 
and the brimstone breath appertained to Cobus 
Yerks's great house-dog, which had oertainly followed 
him that day to the village, and was found quietly re- 
posing by his master, in the tuft of briars. But Cobus 
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was ever exceedingly wroth at this suggestion, and, 
being a sturdy little bruiser, had knocked down one or 
two of these unbelieving sinners, for venturing to asfot 
that the contents of the stone jug were at the bottom 
of the whole business. After that, everybody beliefed 
it, and it is now for ever incorporated with the marvd- 
lous legends of the renewed Buttermilk HilL 
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NEW-YEAE*S EVE. 



Op all the cities in this New World, that which once 
bore the name of Fort Orange* bnt bears it no more 
is the favourite of the good St Nicholas. It is there 
that he hears the sound of his native langaage, and 
sees the honest Dutch pipe in the mouths of a few 
portly burghers, who, disdaining the pestilent innova- 
tions of modern times, still cling with honest obsti- 
nacy to the dress, the manners, and castomsi of old 
faderlandL It is there, too, that they have institated 
a society in honour of the excellent saint, whose birth- 
day they celebrate in a manner worthy of all com- 
mendation. 

True it is, that the city of his affections has from 
time to time committed divers great offences, which 
sorely wounded the feelings of St Nicholas, and 
almost caused him to withdraw his patronage from 
its backsliding citizens. First, by adopting the new- 
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fangled style of beginning the year, at the bidding of 
the old lady of Babylon, whereby the jolly New*yeai 
was so jostled out of place that the good saint scarcely 
knew where to look for it Next, they essayed them- 
selves to learn outlandish tongues, whereby they 
gradually sophisticated their own, insomuch that he 
could hardly understand them. Thirdly, they dld| 
from time to time, admit into their churches preach* 
ings and singings in the upt»tart English language^ 
until by degrees the ancient worship became adulter- 
ated in such a manner that the indignant St, Nicholas, 
when he first witnessed it, did, for the only time in his 
life, come near to uttering a great oath, by exclaim- 
ing, ** Wai donderdag it dat^T" Now be it known 
that had he said, ^ Wai dander is dat f," it would have 
been downright swearing; so you see what a narrow 
escape he bad. 

Not content with these backslidings, the burghers 
of Fort Orange — a pestilence on all new names ! — 
suffered themselves by degrees to be corrupted by vari- 
ous modern innovations, under the mischievous dis- 
guise of improvements. Forgetting the reverence due 
to their ancestors, who eschewed all internal improve- 
ment except that of the mind and heart, they departed 
from the venerable customs of the /aderland; and, 
pulling down the old houses that, scorning all appear- 
ance of ostentation, modestly presented the little end 
to the street, began to erect in their places certain 
indescribable buildings, with the broadsides as it 
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were turned frontwise, by which strange oontortioii 
the comeliness of Fort Orange was utterly destroyed. 
It is on record that a heavy judgment fell upon 
the head of the first man who adventured on thb 
daring innovation. His money gave out before this 
monstrous novelty was completed, and he invented 
the pernicious system of borrowing and mortgagiog, 
before happily unknown among these worthy citizens, 
who were utterly confounded, not long afterwards, at 
seeing the house change its owner — a thing that had 
never happened before in that goodly community, 
save when the son entered on the inheritance of his 
father. 

Becoming gradually more incorrigible in their apos- 
tasy, they were seduced into opening, widening, and 
regulating the streets; making the crooked straight 
and the narrow wide, thereby causing sad inroads into 
the strong boxes of divers of the honest burghers, 
who became all at once very rich, saving that they had 
no money to go to market To cap the climax of 
their enormities, they at last committed the egregious 
sacrilege of pulling down the ancient and honourable 
Dutch church, which stood right in the middle of 
State street, or Staats street, being so called after the 
family of that name, from which I am lineally de- 
scended. 

At this the good St Nicholas was exceedingly 
grieved ; and when, by degrees, his favourite burghers 
left off eating sturgeon, being thereto instigated by 
divers scurvy jests of certain silly strangers that knew 
not the excellence of that savoury fish, he cried out in 
the anguish of his spirit, " Onbegrypelykl^^'^*^ Incredi- 
ble ! ", meaning thereby that he could scarcely believa 
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hia eyes. In the bitterneea of hi^ 90ul he had resolved 
to retorn to fadedand^ and leave his beloved city to 
be swallowed up in the vortex of improvement Ha 
was making his progress through the streets in melan- 
choly mood, to take his last farewell, when he came 
to the outlet of the Grand Canal, jost then C0m|>lctcd.* 
^ I9 hH mogtiyhT^ — which mean»^ Is it po&slble?^ 
exclaimed 8t Nicholas; and thereupon be wan so 
delighted with this proof that his beloved people had 
not altogether degenerated from their ancestors, that 
he determined not to leave them to stmnge saiiitB, 
outlandish tongues, and modern innovations. He 
took a sail on the canal, and returned in euch meas- 
ureless content, that he blessed the good city of Fort 
Orange as he evermore cnlled it, and rc^^olved to dift» 
tribute a more than usual store of bis New-year cook- 
ies, at the Christmas holydays. That jovial season 
was now fast approaching. The autumn frosts had 
already invested the forests with a mantle of glory ; 
the farmers were in their fields and orchards, gather- 
ing in the corn and apples, or making cider, the 
wholesome beverage of virtuous simplicity ; the robins, 
blackbirdfs and all the annual emigrants to southern 
climes, had passed away in docks, like the adventur- 
ers to the far West, the bluebird alone lingering to sing 
his parting song ; and sometimes, of a morning, the 
river showed a little fretted border of ice, looking like a 
fringe of lace on the garment of some decayed dow- 
ager. At length the liquid glass of the river cooled 
into a wide, immovable^mirror, glistening in the sun ; 
the trees, all save the evergreens, stood bare to the 
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keen winds; the fields were covered with snoWi 
affording no lures to tempt to rural wanderings; the 
pleasures of men gradually centred themselves in the 
chimney-corner: — it was winteTi and New-year's eve 
was come again. 

The night was clear, calm, and cold, and the bright 
stars glittered in the heavens, in such multitudes that 
every man might have had a star to himselil The 
worthy patriarchs of Fort Orange, having gathered 
around them their children, and children's children, 
even unto the third and fourth generation, were dis- 
porting themselves in innocent revelry at the cheerful 
fireside. All the enjoyments of life had contracted 
themselves into the domestic circle ; the streets were 
as quiet as a church-yard, and not even the stroke of 
the watchman was heard on the curb-stone. Gradu- 
ally it wax£d late, and the city clocks rang, in the 
silence of night, the hour which not one of the orderly 
citizens had heard, except at mid-day, since the las^ 
anniversary of the happy New-year, unless peradven- 
ture troubled with a toothache, or some such unseemly 
irritation. 

The doleful warning, which broke upon the firos^- 
air like the tolling of a funeral bell, roused the sob^ 
devotees of St. Nicholas to a sense of their trespasses 
on the waning night; and, after one good, arooking 
draught of spiced Jamaica to the patron saint, they, 
one and all, young and old, hied them to bed, that he 
might have a fair opportunity to bestow his favours 
without being seen by mortal eye. For be it known, 
that St Nicholas, like all really heart-whole generous 
fellows, loves to do good in secret, and eschews those 
pompous benefactions which are duly recorded in the 
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newnpapen, being of opininn they only prove that 
the Tanity of man is sometimes an overmatch for his 
aTarioe. 

Having aDowed them fiflteen minutes, (which is as 
mnch as a sober burgher of good morale and habits 
leqoires), to get as fast asleep as a charch, St Nicho* 
laff| having harnessed his pony, and loaded his litt&c 
wagon with a store of good thmgn for well-behaved, 
diligent children, together with whips and other me* 
mentos for ondatifal varleUt, did ^et forth gayiy od 
his errand of benevolence, 

Vuuren vlsmsnea/ how the good saint did hurry 
throngh the streets, up one chimney and do^^^n 
another; for, as I do live, they are not such miserable 
narrow things as those of other cities, where the 
claims of ostentation are so voracious that people 
can't afford to keep up good fires, and the chimneys 
are so narrow that the little sweeps of seven years old 
often get themselves stuck fast, to the imminent peril 
of their lives. You may think he had a good deal of 
business on hand, being obliged to visit every house 
in Fort Orange, between twelve o'clock and daylight, 
save indeed those of some few would-be fashionable 
upstarts, who had mortally offended him, by turning 
up their noses at the simple jollifications and friendly 
greetings of the merry New-year. Accordingly, he 
rides like the wind, scarcely touching the ground ; and 
this is the reason that ho is never seen, except by a 
rare chance, which is the cause why certain unbeliev- 
ing sinners, who scoff at old customs and notions, 
either really do, or pretend to, doubt, whether the 
good things found on Christmas and New-year morn- 
ings in the stockings of the little vaxlets of Fort 
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Orange and Nieuw Arasterdami are put there by the 
jolly St Nicholas or not Beehrew thenii say I^ 
and may they never taste the blessing of bis bounty! 
Ooeden Hemd* l^ as if I myself, being a kinsman of 
the 8aint, don't know him as well as a debtor does his 
creditor! But people are grown so wise nowadays, 
that they believe in nothing but the increased value 
of property. 

Be this as it may, St Nicholas went forth blithely 
on his kindly errand, without minding the intense 
cold, for he was kept right warm by the benevolence 
of his heart ; and, when that failed, be ever and anon 
addressed himself to a snug little pottle, the contents 
of which did smoke lustily when he pulled out the 
stopper, a piece of snow-white corn-cob. 

It is impossible for mc to specify one by one the 
visits paid that night by the good saint, or the various 
adventures which he encountered* I therefore content 
myself, and, I trust, my worthy and excellent readers, 
with dwelling briefly on those which appear to me 
most worthy of descending to posterity, and that 
withal convey excellent moral lessons, without which 
history is naught, whether it be true or false. 

After visiting various honest little Dutch houses 
with notched roofs and the gable ends to the street, 
leaving his benedictions, St Nicholas at length came 
to a goodly mansion bearing strong marks of being 
sophisticated by modern fantastic caprices. lie would 
have passed it by in scorn, had he not remembered 
that it belonged to a descendant of one of his favoured 
votaries, who had passed away to his long home with* 
out having once backslided from the customs of his 

• GoodUeareotl 
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ancestora. Respect for the mcmary of this worthy 
roan wrought upon his feelings and he forfhwiih 
dashed down the chimne^i where he stuck fai«t in 
the middle, and came nigh being suSbcated with the 
fomes of anthracite coalf which this degenerate de> 
Boendant of a pious ancestor, who &peiit thousands in 
useless and unbecoming ostentation, burned by way 
of economy. 

If the excellent saint had not been env^etoped^ as it 
were, in the odour of sanctity, which In some measure 
protected him from the pomn of t\m pestilent vapour^ 
it might have gone hard with him ; bm it wan, he watt 
sadly bewildered, when his little pony, which Liked the 
predicament no better thaji his master, made a violent 
plunge, drew the wagon through the narrow passagei 
and down they came plump into a magnificent 
bedchamber, filled with all sorts of finery — such as 
wardrobes, bedizened with tawdry ornaments; satin 
chairs too good to be looked at or sat upon, and 
therefore covered with brown linen; a bedstead of 
varnished mahogany, with a canopy over it somewhat 
like a cocked-hat, with a plume of ostrich feathers 
instead of orthodox valances, and the like; and a 
looking-glass large enough to reflect a Dutch city. 

St. Nicholas contemplated the pair who slept in 
this newfangled abomination, with a mingled feeling 
of pity and indignation, though I must say the wife 
looked very pretty in her lace nightcap, with one arm 
as white as snow partly uncovered. But he soon 
turned away, being a devout and self-denying saint, 
to seek for the stockings of the little children, who 
were innocent of these unseemly innovations. But 
what was his horror at finding that, instead of being 
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hung up in the chimney-corner, they were thrown 
carelessly on the floor, and that the little iM>uld, who 
lay asleep in each other's arms in another room, lot 
they should disturb their parents, were thus deprived 
of all the pleasant anticipations accompanying the 
approaching jolly New-year. 
n ** Een vervlode Jongel^^^ said he to himself, (for he 

I : never uttered his maledictions aloud) ; ** to rob his little 

ones of such wholesome and innocent delights! Bat 
they shall not be disappointed." So he sought the 
cold and distant chamber of the children, who were 
virtuous and dutiful, and, when they waked in the 
morning, they found the bed covered with good things, 
and were as happy as the day is long. St Nicholas 
returned to the splendid chamber, which, be it known, 
was furnished with the spoils of industrious unfortu- 
nate people, to whom the owner lent money, charging 
them so much the more in proportion to their necessi- 
ties. It is true that he gave some of the wealth he 
thus got over the duyvel's back, as it were, to public 
charities, and sometimes churches, when he knew it 
would get into the newspapers, by which he obtained 
the credit of being very pious and charitable. But St 
Nicholas was too sensible and judicious not to know 
that the only charitable and pious donations agree* 
able to the Giver of all are those which are honestly 
come by. The alms which are got by ill means can 
J never come to good, and it is better to give back to 

those from whom we have taken it dishonestly, even 
one fourth, yea, one tenth, than to bestow ten times as 
much on those who have no such claim. The true 
atonement for injuries is that made to the injured. 

J * Anacdmedbojl 
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AD other is a cheat in the eye of H^iTen. Yoa can* 
not settle the acoonnt, by givijig to Peter what you 
have filched from PanL 

So thought the good St Nicholas, as he revolved in 
his mind a plan for punishing tliis degenerate eaiUiT, 
who despised his ordinances and customs, and was 
moreover one who, in dealing with borrowers, not 
only shaved bnt skinned tbein. Remembering not 
the perils of the chimney, he was about departing the 
way he came, bnt the little pony obj^tinately refused ; 
and the good saint, having first taken off the lace nights 
cap, and pat a fool's-cap in iU place, and given the 
money-lender a tweak of the nose that made him roar, 
whipped instantly through the key-hole^ to pursue his 
benevolent tour through the ancient city of Fort Orange. 

Gliding through the streets unheard and unseen, he 
at length came to a winding lane, from which his 
quick ear caught the sound of obstreperous revelry. 
Stopping his pony, and listening more attentively, he 
distinguished the words, ** Jc/* ^>^n ^tW/rr/cA ,"* ronrfd 
out in a chorus of mingled voices seemingly issuing 
from a little low house of the true orthodox construo- 
tion, standing on the right-band side, at a distance of 
a hundred yards, or thereabout 

^'Wai donderdag!" exclaimed St Nicholas; ««is 
mine old friend, Baltus Van Loon, keeping it up at 
this time of the morning? The old rogue! — but FU 
punish him for this breach of the good customs of 
Fort Orange."* So he halted on the top of Baltus's 
chimney, to consider the best way of bringing it 
about, and was, all at once, saluted in the nostrils by 
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such a delectable perfume, arising from a ocrtiii 
spiced beverage with which the substantial bmghai 
were wont to recreate themselves at tliis season of dn 
year, that he was sorely tempted to join a little in dn 
revelry below, and punish the merry caitifb afi» 
wards* Presently he heard honest Baltus propose— 
" The jolly St Nicholas!," as a toast, which waa drunk 
in a full bumper, with great rejoicing and acclamatioik 

St. Nicholas could stand it no longer, but descended 
forthwith into the little parlour of old Baltas, think* 
ing, by the way, that, just to preserve appearances, lit 
would lecture the roistering rogues a little for keeping 
such late hours ; and then, provided Baltus could givB 
a good reason, or indeed any reaM>n at all, for sock 
an indecorous transgression, he would sit down wi& 
them, and take some of the savoury tipple that bad 
regaled his nostrils while waiting at the top of tbs 
chimney. 

The vapouring varlets were so busy roaring outi I 
^' Ich ben liederidi^^ that they did not take note of te ' 
presence of the saint, until he cried with a load and 
angry voice, " Wat blikslager is daif^^ — (he did not 
say blixem-fj because that would have been little bet> 
ter than swearing) — ^^ Ben Je be dondered;^ to be 
carousing here at this time of night, ye ancient, and 
not venerable sinners ! " 

Old Baltus was not a little startled at the introsioQ 
of the strangers — for, if the truth must out, he wu 
a little in for it, and saw double, as is usual at sock 
times. This daused such a confusion in his head that 

• ** WhAt the tinrnAD does tbis mfian ? ** f lightnfaig. 
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he forgot to rise from his mski and pay due honour to 
hU vinitor, as did the rei^t of the company. 

** Ai« you not cu^hamed of youraeJves," continued 
the aaint, " to set such a bad example to the neigh- 
bourhood, by carousing at this time of the morning, 
contrary to good old cuatom^ known and accepted by 
Mf I'xcept such noisy spiutterkins as yourselves?'^ 

** Tills time of the morning," — replied old Baltuii, 
who had his full portion of Dutch courage — **thi« 
time of the morningi did you say? Look yonder, 
and see with your own eyes whether it is morniJig or 
not," 

The cunning rogue, in order to have a good excuse 
for transgressing the canons of 8t. Nicholas, had so 
managed it, that the old clock in the corner had run 
down, and now pointed to the hour of eleven, where 
it remained stationary, like a rusty weathercock* St 
Nicholas knew this as well as old Baltus himself, and 
could not help being mightily tickled at this device. 
He told Baltus that, this being the case, with permis- 
sion of his host he would sit down by the fire and 
warm himself, till it was time to set forth agaiui see- 
ing he had mistaken the hour. 

Baltus, who by this time^ began to perceive that 
there was but one visitor instead of two, now rose 
from the table with much ado, and, approaching the 
stranger, besought him to take a seat among the jolly 
revellers, seeing they were there assembled in honour 
of St. Nicholas, and not out of any regard to the lusts 
of the flesh. In this he was joined by the rest of the 
company, so that St NichoIaS| being a good-natured 
fellow, at length suffered himself to be persoadedi 
whereto he was mightily incited by the savoury fumes 
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issuing from a huge pitcher standing smoking io the 
chimney-corner. So he sat down with old Baltu^ 
and, being called on for a toast, gave them <'0U 
Faderland^^ in a bumper. 

Then they had a high time of it, you may be ran 
Old Baltus sung a famous song celebrating the TaE)tf 
of our Dutch ancestors, and their triumph over the 
mighty power of Spain after a straggle of more tiiu 
a generation, in which the meads of Holland smoked, 
and her canals were red, with blood. Goedtn Mtmil 
but I should like to have been there, for I hope it 
would have been nothing discreditable for one of my 
cloth to have joined in choras with the excellent 8t 
Nicholas. Then they talked about the good old 
times, when the son who departed from the custonu 
of his ancestors was considered little better than mis* 
begotten ; lamented over the interloping of such mill- 
titudes of idle flaunting men and women in their wty 
to and from the Springs; the increase of taverns, tbe 
high price of everything, and the manifold transgres- 
sions of the rising generation. Ever and anon, old 
Baltus would observe that sorrow was as dry as a 
corn-cob, and pour out a full bumi>er of the smoking 
beverage, until at last it came to pass that the hone<t 
man and his worthy companions, being unused to 
such late hours, fell fast asleep in their goodly arm* 
chairs, and snored lustily in concert Whereupon St 
Nicholas, feeling a little waggish, after putting their 
wigs the hinder part before, and placing a great Chins 
bowl upsidedown on the head of old Baltus, who sat 
nodding like a mandarin, departed, laughing ready to 
split his sides. In the morning, when Baltus and hit 
companions awoke, and saw what a figure they cat. 
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they all laid the trick to the door of the stranger, and 
never knew to the last day of their Uvea who it waa 
that caroused wilh them io lustily on New-year'« 
moniing* 

Pursuing his way in high good^homour, being 
somewhat exhilarated by the sct*to with old Bultust 
and his roasteritig companions, St Nicholas in good 
time came into the ancient Colonie^ which^ being as it 
w^efc at the outskirts of Fort Orange^ was inhabited 
by many people not welNto-do in the world. He de* 
seended the chimney of an old weather-worn house 
that bore evident marks of poverty, for he is not one 
of those saints that hanker after palaces and turn 
their backs on their friends. It is his pleasure to seek 
out and adininisstcr to the innocent gratifications of 
those who are obliged to labour all the year round, 
and who can only spare time to be merry at Christ- 
mas and New-year. He is indeed the poor man's 
saint 

On entering the room, be waA struck with the ap- 
pearance of poverty and desolation that reigned all 
around. A number of little children of different ages, 
but none more than ten years old, lay huddled close 
together on a straw-bed, which was on the -floor, their 
limbs intertwined to keep themselves warm, for their 
covering was scant and miserable. Yet they slept in 
peace, and bad quiet countenances; for hunger seeks 
refuge in the oblivion of repose. In a comer of the 
room stood a forlorn bed, on which lay a female, 
whose face, as the moonbeams fell upon it through a 
window without shutters, many panes of which were 
stuffed with old rags to keep out the nipping air of 
the winter night, bore evidence of long and painful 
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sufTering. It looked like death rather than deep, i 
small pine table, a few broken chairS| and a dmao^ 
whose shelves were ill supplied, made up the fanitot 
of this mansion of poverty. 

As he stood contemplating the scene, his honest oU 
heart swelled with sorrowful compassion, saying to 
himself, ^^ Oodbewaar ouslj* but this is pitiful" At 
that moment, a little child on the straw-bed cried out 
in a weak voice that went to the heart of the saint^ 
** Mother, mother, give me to cat — I am hungry." St 
Nicholas went to the child, but she was fast asleep 
and hunger had infected her very dreams. The 
mother did not hear, for long-continued sorrow tad 
sufTering sleep sounder than happiness, as the watoi 
lie stillest when the tempest is past 

Again the little child cried out, ^ Mother, mothei^ 
I am freezing — give me some more covering." *Be 
quiet, Blandina," answered a voice deep and hoane, 
yet not unkind ; and St Nicholas, looking around to 
see whence it came, beheld a man, sitting close in the 
chimney-corner though there was no fire burning, his 
arms folded close around him, and his head drooping 
on his bosom. He was clad like one of the childrea 
of poverty, and his teeth chattered with cold. St 
Nicholas wiped his eyes, for he was a good-hearted 
saint, and, coming close up to the wretched man, said 
to him kindly, " How do ye, my good friend T** 

" Friend ?," said the other — " I have no friend bat 
God, and He seems to have deserted me*'' Ashe 
said this, he raised his saddened eyes to the good 
saint, and, after looking at him a little while as if be 
was not conscious of his presence, dropped them 

* Godp imrv ntl 
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againi without even asking who he was, or whence he 
came, or what be wanted* Despair had deadened 
bis facultiP8| and nothing remained in hla mind hut 
the consciousness of suffering. 

**Sei if Jammer^ hti is jammer — it is a pit^i it is a 
pity!** quoth the kind-hearted Baint^ as he parsed his 
sleeve across his eyes. ^ But Bomethiug must be done^ 
and that quickly too.** So he shook the poor man 
somewhat roughly by the shoulder, and cried out, 
^ Ho! ho! what aileth thee, son of my good old friend^ 
honest Johannes GktrrebranUc?** 

This salutation seemed to rouse the almost lifeless 
figurCi which then unsteadily arose^ and^ essaying to 
stand upright, fell into the arms of St. Nicholas^ who 
almost believed it was a lump of ice, so cold and KtifT 
did it seem. Now, be it known that Providence, as a 
reward for his benevolent disposition, has bestowed 
on St Nicholas the privilege of doing good without 
measure to all who are deserving of his bounty, and 
this by such means as he thinks proper to the pur- 
pose. It is a power he seldom exerts to the utter* 
most, except on pressing occasions, and this he believed 
one of them. 

Perceiving that the hapless being was wellnigh fro- 
zen to death, he called into action the supernatural 
faculties which had been committed to biro, and lo !, 
in an instant a rousing fire biased on the hearth, 
towards which the meagre wretch, instinctively as it 
were, edged his chair, and stretched out one of his 
bony hands, that was as stiff as an icicle. The light 
flashed so brightly in the face of the litUe ones and 
their mother, that they awoke ; and, seeing the cheer- 
ful blazci arose in their miserable dothingi which they 
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had worn to aid in keeping them worm, and hied u 
fast as they could to bask in its blessed cheer. So 
eager were they, that for a while they were unooo- 
scious of the presence of a Btranger, although St 
Nicholas had now assumed his proper person, that he 
might not be taken for some one of those diabolical 
wizards who, being always in mischief, are ashamed 
to show their faces among honest people. 

At length the poor man, who was called, after his 
father, Johannes Garrebrantze, being somewhat re- 
vived by the genial warmth of the fire, looked around, 
and became aware of the presence of the stranger. 
This inspired him with a secret awe, for which he 
could not account; insomuch that bin voice trembled, 
though now he was not cold, when, after some hesita* 
tion, he said: — 

^ Stranger, thou art welcome to this naked houM. 
I would I were better able to offer thee the hospitali* 
ties of the season, but I will wish thee a happy New* 
year, and that is all I can bestow." The good yffrouvi^ 
his wife, repeated the wish, and straightway began to 
apologize for the untidy state of her apartment 

^< Make no apologies," replied the excellent saint; 
" I come to give, not to receive. To-night I treat, to- 
morrow you may return the kindness to others." 

" I ? " said Johannes Garrebrantze ; ** I have nothing 
to bestow but good wishes, and nothing to receive but 
the scorn and neglect of the world. If I had any- 
thing to give thee to eat or drink, thoa shouldst have 
it with all my heart But the new year, which brings 
jollity to the hearts of others, brings nothing bat hun* . 
ger and despair to me and mine." 

^ Thou hast seen better days, I warrant thee," an* 
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Bwered the saint; ^for thou spcakest like a scholar of 
Leyden. Tell me thy story, Johannc&, my uoni and 
we shall see whether in good time thou wilt not hold 
up thy head as high as a church*steeple»" 

** AJas! to what porpoHc, since man assuredly haa, 
and Heaven seems to have, forsaken me?^' 

"Hush!** cried 8t Nicholas; ** Heaven never for- 
sakes the broken spiritf or turns a deaf ear to the cries 
of innocent children. It U for the wicked never to 
hopCi the virtuous never to despair. I predict thou 
shalt live to see better day^*^ 

^ I must see them soon then, for I, my wife^ and 
my childreui have been without food since twenty-four 
hours pasf 

**What! Ood be with us! is there such lack of 
charity in the burghers of the Cblonte, that they will 
suffer a neighbour to starve under their very noses T 
Onbcgrypdyk I — TU not believe UJ* 

" They know not my necessities.'' 

**No? What! — hast thou no tongue to speak 
them?" 

** I am too proud to beg.** 

" And too lazy to work,** cried St ^Hcholas, in a 
severe tone. 

"Look you,** answered the other, holding up his 
right arm with his left, and showing that the sinev^ 
were stinfencd by rheumatism. 

•* Is it so, my friend ? Well, but thou mightest still 
have bent thy spirit to ask charity for thy starving 
wife and children, though, in truth, begging is the last 
thing an honest man ought to stoop ta But, Ooeden 
Hand I, here am I talkingi while thou and thine ara 
perishing with hunger.'' 
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Saying which, St. Nichoktt straightway bade the 
good yffrouw to bring forth the little pine table, which 
she did, making sundry excuses for the absence of a 
table-cloth ; and, when she had done so, he inconti- 
nently spread out upon it such store of good tbingi 
from his little cart, as made the hungry children's 
mouths to water, and smote the hearts of their pa- 
rents with joyful thanksgivings. ^ Eat, drink, and be 
merry," said St Nicholas, ^ for to-morrow thou shalt 
not die, but live." 

The heart of the good saint expanded, like as the 
morning-glory does to the first rays of tlie sun, while 
he sat rubbing his hands at seeing them eat with such 
a zest as made him almost think it was worth while 
to be hungry, in order to enjoy such triumphant 
satisfaction. When they had done, and returned 
their pious thanks to Heaven and the charitable 
stranger, St Nicholas willed the honest man to ex- 
pound the causes which had brought him to his pres- 
ent deplorable condition. ^ My own folly,^ said he. 
And the other sagely replied, — " I thought as much. 
Bcshrew me, friend, if in all my experience, (and I 
have lived long, and seen much), I ever encountered 
distress and poverty that could not be traced to its 
source in folly or vice. Heaven is too bountiful to 
entail misery on its creatures, save through their 
own transgressions. But, I proy thee, go on with thy 
story." 

The good man then went on to relate that his 
father, old Johannes Garrcbmntze*- 

«* Ah ! ", quoth St Nicholas, " I knew him welL He 
was an honest man, and that, in these times of all 
sorts of improvements, except in mind and moraU, is 

91 
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little less than miracnloiis. But I interrapt tiieei 
friend — proceed with thy story, once moret'' 

The son of Johannes again resumed his narrationt 
and related how his father had left him a competent 
estate in the Oolonie^ on which he Lived in good credit^ 
and in the enjoyment of a reasonable competency, with 
his wife and childreny until wifhin a few years pasti 
when, seeing a vast number of three-story houiH*a with 
folding doors and marble mantel-pteces rising up all 
around him, he began to be ashamed of hh Utile one- 
story bouse with the gable end to the street^ and — 

^Ah! Johannesi** interrupted the pale wife, *^do 
not spare me. It was I that in the vanity of my heart 
put such notions in thy head. It was I that tempted 
thee.*' 

^ It was the dayvd^^ muttered St Nicholas^ " in the 
shape of a pretty wife.** 

Johannes gave his helpmate a look of affectionate 
forgiveness, and went on to tell St Nicholas how, 
egged on by the evil example of his neighbours, he 
had at last committed sacrilege against his household 
gods, and pulled down the home of his fathers, com- 
mencing a new one on its ruins. 

^ Donderdag ! '^ quoth the saint to himself; ^and 
the bricks came from /aderlandj too ! ^ 

When Johannes had about half finished his new 
house, he discovered one day, to his great astonish- 
ment and dismay, that all his money, which he had 
been saving for his children, was gone. His strong 
box was empty, and his house but half-finished, al- 
though, after estimating the cost, he had allowed one 
third more in order to be sure in the business. 

Johannes was now at a dead stand. The idea of 
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borrowing money and mnning in debt never entered 
his head before, nor would have entered now, had it 
not been suggested to him by a neighbour, a gmt 
speculator, who had lately built a whole street of 
houses, not a single brick of which belonged to him 
in reality. He had borrowed the money, mortgaged 
the property, and expected to grow rich by a sudden 
rise. Poor Johannes may be excused for listening to 
the seductions of this losel varlet, seeing he had a 
house half-finished on his hands; he did listen, and 
was betrayed into borrowing money of a bank just 
then established in the Colonie on a capital paid in 
according to law — that is, not paid at all — the diieo- 
tors of which were very anxious to exchange thdx 
rag8 for lands and houses* 

Johannes finished his house in glorious style, and, 
having opened this new mine of wealth, famished it 
still more gloriously. Moreover, as it would have 
been sheer nonsense not to live gloriously in sach a 
glorious establishment, he spent thrice his iiKX>me in 
order to keep up his respectability. He was going on 
swimmingly, when what is called a reaction took 
place ; which means, as far as I can undemtand, that 
the bank directors, having been pleased to make 
money plenty to increase their dividends, are pleased 
thereafter to make it scarce for the same purpose. 
Instead of lending it in the name of the bank, it is 
credibly reported they do it through certain brokers, 
who charge lawful interest and unlawful commission, 
and thus cheat the law with a clear conscience. But 
I thank Heaven devoutly that I know nothing of their 
wicked mysteries, and therefore will say no moie 
about them. 
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Be this as it mayi Johannes was called upon M of 
a sodden to pay his notes to the bank, for the reaction 
bad commenced, and there were no more rrnewalsi 
The directors wanted all the money, to lend out at 
three per cent a month. It became necessary to raise 
the wind, as they say in Wall street, and Johannet^, by 
the advice of his good firiend the speculative getiiud, 
went with him to a certain money-lenfjer of bin ao 
qnaintance, who was reckoned a good CbrUtian, 
because he always charged mot^t ii:»ury where there 
was the greatest necessity for a loan* To a rich man 
be would lend at something like a reasonable inteiest, 
but to a man in great distress for money he nhowed 
about as much mercy as a weasel does to a chicken. 
He sucked their blood till there was not a drop left in 
their bodies. This he did six days in the week, and 
on the seventh went three times to church, to enable 
him to begin on Monday in a Christian spirit Out 
on such varlets, I say ; they bring religion itself into 
disrepute, and add the sin of hypocrisy to men to that 
of insult to Heaven. 

Suffice it to say that poor Johannes Grarrebrantze 
the younger went down hill faster than he ever went 
up in his life ; and, inasmuch as I scorn these details 
of petty roguery as unworthy of my cloth and call- 
ing, I shall content myself with merely premising 
that, through a process very common nowadays^ the 
poor man speedily dissipated all the patrimony left 
him by his worthy father in paying commission to the 
money-lender. He finally became bankrupt; and, as 
he was absolutely uninitiated in the odd science of 
getting rich by such a manosuvre, was left without a 
shilling in the world. He retired from his fine house^ 
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which was forthwith occupied by his good friend the 
money-lender, whose noM had been tweaked by St 
Nicholas, as heretofore recorded, and sought shelter ia 
the wretched building where he was found by thit 
benevolent worthy. Destitute of resources, and en- 
tirely unacquainted with the art of living by his witi 
or his labour, though he tried hard both ways, poor 
Johannes became gradually steeped in poverty to the 
very lips; and, being totally disabled by rheuroatisfn, 
might, peradventure, with all his family, have perished 
that very night, had not Providence mercifully sent 
the good St. Nicholas to their relied 

^ IFcU donderdag!^\ exclaimed the saint, when be bad 
done — " wai donderdag I — was that your house down 
yonder, with the fine bedroom, the wardrobes, the 
looking-glass as big as the moon, and the bedstead 
with a cocked-hat and feathers?" 

^' Even so,'* replied the other, hanging down his 
head. 

^^laJiet mogelyk!^^ And, after considering a little 
while, the good saint, slapping his hand on the table, 
broke forth again — ^^ By donderdag^ but FU soon sc^ 
tie this business." 

He then began to hum an old Dutch hymn, which 
by its soothing and wholesome monotony so operated 
upon Johannes and his family, that one and all fell 
fast asleep in their chairs. 

The good St Nicholas then lighted his pipe, and 
seating himself by the fire, revolved in his mind the 
best mode of proceeding on this occasion. At first he 
determined to divest the rich money-lender of all his 
ill-gotten gains, and bestow them on poor Johannes 
and his family. But when he considered that 'the 
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losel caitiff was already BufGdently punished in being 
oondemned to the sordid toils of money*maklng, and 
in the priyation of all those m>cial and benevolent feel 
ings which, while they oontribate to our own happi* 
ness, administer to that of others; that he wai for 
ever beset with the consuming cares of avarice^ the 
hope of gain, and the fear of losses; and that, rich as 
be was, he suffered all the gnawing pangs of an insa* 
tiaUe desire for more; — when he considered all this, 
8t Nicholas decided to leave him to the certain 
punishment of Mrealtb wrongfully acquired, and the 
chances of losing it by the inordinate appetife for 
its increase, which sooner or kter produces all the 
consequences of reckless impmdence. 

** Let the splutterkin alone,^ thought St Nicholas, 
^ and he will become the instrument of his own pun« 
ishmenf 

Then he went on to think what he should do for 
poor Johannes and his little children. Though he had 
been severely punished for his folly, yet did the good 
saint, who in his nightly holiday peregrinations had 
seen more of human life and human passions than 
the sun ever shone upon, very well know that sudden 
wealth, or sudden poverty, is a sore trial of the heart 
of man, in like manner as the sudden transition from 
light to darkness, or darkness to Ught, produces a tem« 
porary blindness. It was true that Johannes had re- 
ceived a severe lesson, but the great mass of mankind 
are prone to forget the chastening rod of experience, 
as they do the pangs of sickness when they are past 
He therefore settled in his mind, that the return of 
Johannes to competence and prosperity should be by 
the salutary process of his own exertioiiSi and that ha 
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should learn their value by the pains it cost to attain 
them. <« Het ia goed visadten in troebd waierj^ quoth 
he, ^ for then a man knows the value of what he 
catches." 

It was broad daylight before ho had finished hifl 
pipe and his cogitationSi when, placing bis old polished 
delft pipe carefully in his button-hole, the good saint 
sallied forth, leaving Johannes and his family still fast 
asleep in their chairs. Directly opposite the miserable 
abode of Johannes there dwelt a little fat Dutchman, 
with money-bags to match, who had all his life man- 
fully stemmed the torrent of modem innovation. He 
eschewed all sorts of paper-money, as an invention of 
people without property to get hold of those that had 
it; abhorred the practice of widening streets; and 
despised in his heart all public improvements except 
canals, a sneaking notion for which he inherited from 
old /aderlancL He was honest as the light of the 
blessed sun ; and though he opened his best parlour 
but twice a year, to have it cleaned and put to rights, 
yet this I will say of him, that the poor man who 
wanted a dinner was never turned away from his 
table. The worthy burgher was standing at the street* 
door, which opened in the middle, and leaning over 
the lower half, so that the smoke of his pipe ascended 
in the clear frosty morning in a little white colonm far 
into the sky before it was dissipated. 

St Nicholas stopped his wagon right before his 
door, and cried out in a clear, hearty voice, 

^Good-morning, good-morning, mynheer; and a 
happy New-year to you!" 

^ Good-morning," cried the hale old burgher, "and 
many happy New-years to you. Hast got any good 
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&t ben^torkeys to sellT'* — for he took him for a 
ooontTyinmn ooming in to market, St NicbolaB an* 
swered and said that he had been on a different errand 
that morning ; and the other cordially invited him to 
alight, come in, and take a glam of hot spiced rum, 
with the which it wart his eostom to regale aU comers 
at the joUy New-year. The invitation was frankly 
accepted, for the worthy St Nicholas^ though no 
toper, was never a member of the teniperanec society* 
He chose to be keeper of his own conscience, and was 
of opinion that a man who is obliged to sign an obit* 
gation not to drink will be rtry likely to break it the 
first convenient opportunity. 

As they sat cosily together, by a rousing fire of 
wholesome and enlivening hickory, the little piump 
Dutchman occasionally inveighing stoutly against 
piipor-money, railroads, improving streets, and the 
like, the compassionate saint took occasion to utter a 
wi^h that the poor man over the way and his starving 
family had some of the good things that were so rife 
on New-year's day, for he had occasion to know that 
they were suffering all the evils of the most abject 
poverty. 

"« The splutterkin l^^ exclaimed the little fat burgher 
— ^ he is as proud as Lucifer himselfl I had a sua* 
picion of this, and sought divers occasions to get 
acquainted with him, that I might have some excuse 
for prying into his necessities, and take the privilege 
of an old neighbour to relieve them. But, mur en 
vlammen / would you believe it— ^ he avoided me just 
as if he owed me money, and couldn't pay." 

St Nicholas observed, that if it was ever exoaaaUa 
for a man to be proud, it was when he fisUi into astata 
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where every one, high and low, worthless and hono1l^ 
able, looked down upon him with contempt Then 
he related to him the story of poor Johannes, and, tak* 
ing from his pocket a heavy parse, he ofTered it to the 
worthy old bargher, who swore he would be dondertd 
if he wanted any of his money. 

^ But hearken to me,'' said the saint ; ^ yon foolish 
lad is the son of an old friend of mine, who did me 
many a kindness in his day, for which I am willing to 
requite his posterity. Thou shalt take this purse and 
bestow a small portion of it, as from thyself, as a loan 
from time to time, as thou sccst he deserves it by his 
exertions. It may happen, as I hope it will, that in 
good time he will accjuire again the competency he 
hath lost by his own folly and inexperience ; and, as 
he began the world a worthy, rcs|)cctablo citizen, I 
beseech thee to do this — to be his friend, and to 
watch over him and his little ones, in the name of St 
Nicholas." 

The portly burgher promised that he would, and 
they parted with marvellous civility, St Nicholas hav« 
ing promised to visit him again should his life be 
spared. He then mounted his wagon, and the unsus- 
picious Dutchman having turned his head for an 
instant, when he looked again could see nothing of 
the saint or his equipage. ^ la hd mogdyki^^ ex- 
claimed he, and his mind misgave him that there was 
something unaccountable in the matter. 

My story is already too long, peradvcnture, else 
would I describe the astonishment of Johannes and 
his wife, when they awoke and found that the benevo- 
lent stranger had departed without bidding them fare- 
well. They would have thought all tliat had passed 
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bat a dream, bad not tbc fragments of the good 
things on which they regaled during the night borne 
testimony to its reality. Neither will I detail how, 
step by step, aided by the advice and coantenance of 
the worthy little Dutchman, ancl the judicious manner 
of his dispensing the bounty of St Nicholas, Johannes 
Garrebmntse, by a coarse of industry, economy, and 
integrity, at length attained once again the station lie 
bad lost by his follies and extravagance* SufHce it to 
say, that tiioagh he practiced a ruUonal aelfHlenial in 
all his expenditures, he neither becanie a miser, nor 
did he value money, except wa the means of obtaining 
the comforts of life, and administering to the happi- 
ness of others. 

In the mean time, the money-lender, not being con- 
tent with the wealth he had obtained by taking undue 
advantage of the distresses of others, and becoming 
every day more greedy, launched out into mighty 
speculations. He founded a score of towns without 
any houses in them; dealt by hundreds of thousands 
in fancy stocks ; and finally became the victim of one 
of his own speculations, by in time coming to believe 
in the very deceptions he had practised upon others. 
It is an old saying, that the greatest rogue in the 
world, sooner or later, meets with his match ; and so 
it happened with the money-lender. He was seduced 
into the purchase of a town without any houses in it, 
at an expense of millions ; was met by one of those 
reactions that play the mischief with honest labourers, 
and thus finally perished in a bottomless pit of his 
own digging. Finding himself sinking, he resorted to 
forgeries, and had by this means raised money to each 
an amount, that his villany almost approached to the 
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sublime. His propertji as the phrase is, came under 
the hammer, and Johannes purchased his own house 
at half the price it cost him in building. 

The good St Nicholas trembled at the new ordeal 
to which Johannes had subjected himself; but, find- 
y ing, when he visited him, as he did regularly every 

New-year's eve, that he was cured of his fooli^ 
vanities, and that his wife was one of the best 
house-keepers in all Fort Orange, he discarded his 
apprehensions, and rejoiced in the prosperity that was 
borne so meekly and wisely. . The little £Eit Dutch* 
man lived a long time in expectation that the stranger 
in the one-horse wagon would come for the pay- 
ment of his purse of money ; but, finding that year 
after year rolled away without his appearing, often 
said to himself, as he sat on his stoop with a pipe in 
his mouth, 

^ m be dondered if I don't believe it was the good 
St Nicholas." 
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-Tojt eaHed bonoon 



lUke men od whom thcjr are bestowed no boCt« 

Than glorious slaves, the servants of tlia Tii]gw. 

Men sweat at belm as wvll as at the oar. 

Here is a glass within shall show joo, sir, 

The vanity of tlieso silkwiirms that do think 

They toil not, *cause the/ spin tbdr thread no ftne." 

Rjumouv. 

One of the most dangerous characters in the woild 
is a man who habitually sacrifices the eternal, im- 
mutable, obligations of truth and justice, and the 
charities of social life, at the shrine of an abstract 
principle, about which one half of mankind differs 
from the other half. Whether this abstract principle 
is connected with religion, or politics, is of little conse* 
quence ; since, after all, morals constitute the essence 
of religion, and social duties the foundation of goT* 
ernmeiit Whatever is essential to the conduct of 
our lives, to the performance of our duties to our 
families our neighbours and our country, is easy of 
comprehension ; and it requires neither argument nor 
metaphysics to teach us what is right or what is 
wrong. These are great fundamental principles, 
modified indeed by the state of society and the habits 
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of different nations ; but their nature and obligatio] 
are every where the same, inflexible and uni verbal i 
their application. A close examination of the histoi 
of the world in every age will go far to convince u 
that a vast portion of the crimes and miseries and o] 
pressions of mankind has originated in a diiferenc 
not in moralsi bat in abstract ideas; not in fundi 
mental principles, but in vague and fljmi^y iheorie 
incomprehensible to the great mass, and having m 
the remotest connection with our moral and socii 
duties. When men come to assume these contetste 
principlcsi these metaphysical refinements, as indir 
pensable to the salvation of tlie soul or the proscrvi 
tion of the state, and to substitute them in the place i 
the everlasting pillars of truth and justiccj they cm 
themselves loose from their moorings, to drift at rai 
dom in the stream, the sport of every eddy, the dupe 
of every bubble, the victims of every shoal and quid 
sand. Instead of sailing by the bright star of mar 
ners, which sparkles for ever in the same pure sphen 
they shape their course by the fleeting vapour whic 
is never the same ; which rises in the morning, a fog 
ascends, a fantastic cloud ; and vanishes in the splei 
dours of the noontide sun. 

The following sketch of my own history will serv 
to illustrate the preceding observations, by showin 
how near an adherence to certain vague, contested 
abstract principles in politics, brought me to a breac 
of all the cardinal virtues. 

I am a politician by inheritance. My guardian, fc 
I was early left an orphan, was the great man of a li 
tie state that had more banks and great men than an 
state of its inches in the oniveise. The statu was to 
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small to accommodate more than one great man at a 
time ; and the consequence was an incessant strug^e 
to keep one another's beads under water. Like the 
buckets of a well, as one rose the other sunk; and 
the filling of one was the emptying of the other. 
These struggles for the helm of the little vessel of 
state kept up a perpetual excitement. The puddle 
of our politics was ever in a mighty storrai and, like 
Pope's sylph, our illustrious great men were contiiia* 
ally in danger of perishing in the foam of a cup of 
hot chocolate. Then, our political barque was so small 
that the veriest zephyr was enough to upset her, and 
Gulliver's frog would have shipwrecked us outright 

From my earliest years, I heard nothing but poli- 
tics. Our family circle were all politicians; men, 
women, and children. The wife of my guardian 
made it a point of faith never to believe any thing 
good of the females of the opposite party; and 
^ though she was too conscientious to invent scandals 

herself, she religiously believed the slanders of others. 
Her candour never went beyond acknowledging that 
she believed ignorance, and not wickedness, was at 
the bottom of their want of political principle. The 
only daughter, naturally an amiable girl, publicly 
gave out she would never marry any one who did 
not believe her father to be a greater man than the 
Honourable Dibble Dibblee, innkee)>er at Dibblees* 
ville, his most formidable rival. Love however proved 
at last too potent for politics, and she relented in 
favour of a handsome and rich Dibbleeite. 

For my part, I was nurtured at the breast of poll* 
tics, and imbibed a nutriment gloriously concocted of 
a hundred absurd, ridiculous, unneighbourly! and un* 

22 
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christian prejudioes and antipathies. With i 
world was dividedi not into the good and tfa 
the wise and the foolish, but into the adhere 
the Honourable Dibble Dibblee, innkeeper at Di 
villei and those of the Honoumble Peleg B 
cash-store-keeper at PeaciheUville, At school 
nalixed ray dcTotion to principle^ by refusing ti 
ray good-will or my gingerbread with boys 
opposite party; and many are the batties I foi 
vindication of the wisdom, purity, and cauaisti3 
the' Honourable Peleg, my worthy guardian, ' 
verily believe even to this day^ was an honest 
cian till the age of forty. After that, I will not i 
for any raan, not even my own guardian* The 
object of my antipathy was a lad of the name < 
field, a gay, careless, sprightly, mercurial geniv 
always professed to belong to no party, and v 
for that reason considered utterly destitute of a 
ciple. Several times I attempted to beat pi 
into him ; but ho had the obstinacy of a Puritf 
the boldness of a lion. I always gotworstc 
my consolation was that I was the champ 
principle, and must not be discouraged 

At the time I am speaking of, parties were 
height of contention, and the demons of disc 
the disguise of two editors of party newspapers, J 
their sooty wings over the little state. The 
a great contest of principle, on the decision of 
depended the very existence of the Uberties, n 
of our little state, but of the whole Union. ] 
could find out what this principle waS| exactly ; 
turned on the question, whether a certain 
about to be built should be a free bridge or 
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bridge. The whole state divided on this great qno- 
tion of principle. The Honourable Peleg Peasheil 
was at the head of the free bridgCi on which was 
based the great arch of our political union ; and the 
Honourable Dibble Dibblec, whose principles were 
always exactly oppo8ite, forthwith took the field as 
lender of the toll-bridge party. The Honourable 
Peleg declared it was against his principles to pay 
toll; and the Honourable Dibble Dibblee found it 
equally against his principles to apply any part of his 
money to building a bridge which was to bring him 
nothing in return. Both sides accused the other of 
being governed by interested motives. Such is the 
injustice of party feelings! There was a tertium quid 
party, growling in an undertone, which was opposed 
to having any bridge at all, upon the principle, that as 
it would be no advantage to them, and at the same 
time cost them money, it was their interest to oppose 
the whole affair. The leader of this party was the 
Honourable Tobias Dob, a ruling elder of the princi- 
pal church in Dobsboroughvillcton. 

The fate of a pending election rested on this bridge, 
and the fate of the bridge rested on the election. The 
principle to be decided was one on which the liberties 
of the whole confederation depended. Is it therefore 
to be wondered at, that the good people of our patri* 
otic state should consider the destinies of the world 
and the future welfare of all mankind as mainly de- 
pending on the decision of this great question? or 
can we be surprised, if, in a contest for such momcn* 
tous principles, affecting not only the present age but 
all posterity, the passions of men should be excited, 
and all the charities of life forgotten, in this Yital 
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straggle for the human race, present and to cornet 
Heavens! how our political puddle did foam, and 
swell) and lash its sides, and blow up bubbles, and 
disturb the sleepy serenity of the worma inhabiUiig 
its precincts! 

On the day of election each party took the field, 
under its own appropriate banner. The party of the 
Honourable Peleg Peashell had for ita motto, «* Pria* 
cjple, not Interest;^ that of the Honourable Dibble 
Dibblee, ^ Interest, not Principle;" and the Honoura- 
ble Tobias Dob paraded his Urtium quids under that 
of, ** Principle, and Interest^ Here was room enough, 
and reason enough too, in all conscience, for the god- 
dess of contention to act a most splendid pmrt ; and, 
accordingly, had the ancestors of the different parties 
been fighting from the creation uf the world, their 
posterity could not have hated each other as did my 
worthy fellow-citizens — for the time being. They 
abused one another by word of mouth; they pub- 
lished handbills and caricatures; and such was the 
disruption of the social principle, that the adherents 
of the Honourable Peleg Peashell passed an unani* 
mous resolution to abstain from visiting the tavern of 
the Honourable Dibble Dibblee from that time for- 
ward. The friends of the Honourable Dibble retorted 
upon those of the Honourable Peleg, by passing an 
unanimous resolution not to buy any thing at his 
cash-store; and the ieriium quids also passc4 a reso- 
lution, that, *^ Whereas all men are bom free and 
equal, and whereas the liberty of speech and action is 
the inalienable right of all, therefore, resolved unani- 
mously, that the Honourable Peleg Peashell is a fool; 
the Honourable Dibble Dibblee, a rogue; and the 
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Honourable Tobias Dob, a man to whom the age hu 
produced few equals and no superior." 

!*-! (Signed) ** Upright Primm, ModeraiorP 

The Honourable Peleg had unfortunately broken the 
bridge of his nose in early life, and the breach had 
ncv(»r been proj)crly repaired. IDs adversary took 
advantage of him, by publishing a caricature of a 
man in that unlucky predicament, crying out, "^No 

i! bridge — down with the bridges!'' Whereupon the 

other party retorted, by a figure standing under an 

I' old fai^hioned sign-post, (which every body knows 

f 1 marvellou^«Iy resembles a gallows), with a label bea^ 
ing the following pojsy: ** Hang all republicans! Fm 
for the publican party — huzza! give us a sling." 
The Honourable Tobias would also have inflicted a 
caricature upon his adversaries, but, as ill luck would 
have it, the election fund gave out just at the crisis. 
This incident brought on a negotiation, in which the 
Honourable Dibble Dibblee intimated an offer to treat 
the tertium ^utc/^ during the remainder of the election, 
gratis, provided they would promise to drink moder- 
ately, and vote for him. Thereupon the Honourable 
Tobias found his principles inclining a little to one 
side ; but the Honourable Peleg, having got notice of 
this intrigue, took measures to bolster him up again, 
by proposing a coalition. He offered to make the 
Honourable Tobias a judge of the Superior Court, 
with a salary of sixty dollars, if he would bring over 
his tertium quids. Tobias — I beg pardon — the 
Honourable Tobias Dob, balanced for a moment be- 
tween the vital principle of benefiting his friends, and 
the vital principle of benefiting himselfl After a sore 
■draggle the latter prevailed, and the Honourable 
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Peleg Peashell was elected governor. His friends 
pronounced it the greatest triumph of principle that 
Imd ever been achieved upon earth ; but, trulh obliges 
me to say, the frietidd of the Honourable Dibble 
Dibblee slandered their opponentii with the oppro- 
>- f brium of a corrupt coalition. To be even with them, 
the friends of the honourable Peleg denounced Iha 
ot liens aa a corrupt combination. Thenceforward the 
question of toll and no toll was swallowed up in the 
great principle involved in the question of coahtion 
and combination. The itrtium quid$j w^ho still kept 
I together for the purpose of selling themselvei* again 
to the highest bidder, intiiated there was no difference 
between a coalition and a coiubinatioti, and therefore 
they would join neither, ^ You are m intake H)^* ^aid 
my old sehool-mate and antagonist, Bedfield, — ** yoa 
are mistaken ; there h all the difference in the world. 
A coalition is a combination of honest men, to get 
into odice ; and a combination is a coalition of honest 
men, to get them out. They are no more alike thaa 
a salamander and a bull-frog; they inhabit the oppo- 
site elements." 

It was in this contest that I first brought into prao- 
tical operation the principles I had imbibed from the 
conversation and example of my worthy guardiaii. 
Young and inexperienced as I waii, 1 most Hrmly be- 
lieved that the Honourable Peleg Peas hell was the 
most honest as well as capable man in the state ; thai 
it depended in a great mea&ure on his election, whether 
freedom or slavery should predominate in the world ; 
and, consequently, that those who opposed him must 
be devoid of principle as well as patriotism. It was 
one of tbe majumi of tha Ho^^ouftbte Pelegi ib&t all 
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minor principles ought to yield to one great principle, 
by which the life of every great man should be gof- 
erned. Once convinced that the safety or welfare of 
a nation or a community depended on the success of 
a party struggle, it was not only justifiable, but aa 
inflexible duty, to sacrifice all other duties and obliga- 
tions to the attainment of the great object If it 
happened that our individual interest or advancement 
was connected with, or dependent on, the triumph of 
the great principle, so much the better ; we could kill 
two birds with one stone, and not only save our 
country, but provide for our families at the same 
time. The Honoumble Pcleg was a great man, and 
my guardian ; his opinions and example could there- 
fore hardly fail of having a vast influence on mine. 

When tliis vital struggle about toll or no toll, which 
was to settle the great principle on which depended 
the liberties of ourselves and our posterity, com- 
menced, my guardian hinted to me that now was the 
time to gain immortal glory, by assisting in the salva- 
tion of my country. I begged to be put in the way 
of achieving this great service, 

^ There is my neighbour Brookfield, whose influence 
is considerable. He supports my enemies and the 
enemies of the great principle on which the salvation 
of the country depends. I want to destroy that in* 
fluence." 

<^ Very well, sir. Shall I attack his opinions in the 
public papers ? " 

<* Attack his opinions ! Attack a fiddlestick, OakfonL 
You may as well fight with a shadow. No, no ; at- 
tack him personally, cut up his moral character; that 
is the way, boy. Even people that have no mor- 
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wis themaelTes are veiy teaaotow of the mofals 
otben.'' 

**Baty dri I know nothing ot the morala of 1 
Brookfieldf bat what is greatly to his credit, I oa 
in conscience pablish or utter aay thiiig agaiott I 
character. His opinions" 

^Pish! opinions! — opinionfl are tiofhing, nnh 
they grow into actions. Yon must make htm oat 
be a great rogae, or 1 shall lose my election.*' 

^ I can*t| sir; it goes against my consdenoe.^ 

^Conscience! — what has cofi^ience to do w 
principle ? Yoa would sacrifice the liberties of yc 
country and the happiness of unborn millions to 
scruple of conscience. Ah ! Georgep yoa wiU tim 
make a politician.'' 

** But, sir, Mr. Brookficld is my friend ; I have ^ 
ited at his house almost every day for the last t^ 
years, and be and his family have treated me like o 
of themselves. It would be ungratefuL" 

"^ And so," said the Honourable Peleg, with a sne 
^ and so you would place your own private, and p 
sonal, and, let me say, selfish feelings, in oppositi 
to a great principle on which the salvation of yc 
country depends.'' 

^ But, sir, by attacking the moral- character of S 
Brookfield, I should not only injure his own feelinj 
but perhaps destroy the happiness of his wife a 
daughter, who are innocent of all offence agaii 
you." 

^Ah! George, I see how it is; you are smitt 
with Miss Deliverance Brookfield, and would sacrifi 
a great principle to a little interested consideration 
your own. I must make a tailor of yoo ; you'll oei 
do for a politician." 
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The Honourable Pcleg left me to consider of the 
matter. It was a sore struggle, but at last principis 
triumphed, and I determined most heroically to sacn- 
fice all petty and personal motives to the salvation of 
my country. My guardian furnished roe with certain 
hints, on which I exercised my genius, in the compo- 
sition of a most atrocious libeL 

^ It won't do," said the Honourable Peleg; '^it will 
lay you open to a prosecution for libeL** 

'^ Well, what of that, sir? I am willing to encoun- 
ter any peril for the salvation of my country.'' 

<* Yes," said my guardian, after some hesitation, 
^'yes; but there is no occasion to ri:>k your fortune 
for the purpose. The salvation of the country don't 
depend on money, but principle. You are about to 
become a patriot; and a rich patriot has always more 
influence than a poor one : you must therefore keep 
your money for the salvation of the country." 

My commerce with mankind has since taught me 
that the capacity of men for worldly affairs is almost 
entirely founded on experience. Hence it is that so 
few men go right in the first affair they undertake. 
It did not occur to me at the time, that, as I was un- 
der age, the Honourable Peleg would have been re- 
sponsible for the libel, had it been published. Be this 
as it may, I resigned my first literary of&pring into 
the hands of my guardian, who softened it down into 
hints, innuendoes, and interrogations, and converted 
it into one of the most mischievous yet legally guilt- 
less instruments of torture ever seen in or out of the 
Inquisition. The article appeared in the Banner of 
Truth, our paper ; and was followed up, from time to 
time, with others still more cruelly unintelligible, bat 
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at the same time calcalated, by their very tnysfery, to 
do the more mischief. There w^a no direct charge; 
of coame there could be no refutation. My can* 
science goaded me day and night I had not the face 
to Tisit oar neighbour any more^ after thus wounding 
his feelings; and this equeairiishnens, a^ the Honour- 
able Peleg told me, was another proof that I would 
never make a great politician- I Bometlmea ventured 
to look at the family in church, where the grave de» 
pression of Mr. Brookfield, and the paleness of his 
wife and daaghter, went to my heart But this feeling 
of compunction hardened at length into one of lolly 
triumph, that I had sacrificed my early fcelinga and 
associationSi my selfish condiderattons, to principle. 

One day I met Deliverance Brookficid, by chance, 
in a spot where we had often played together 
in childhood, and walked together in youth. She 
turned her head the other way, and was passing me 
without notice. The sense of offending guilt over- 
came for a moment the sublime theory of the 
Honourable Peleg, and I involuntarily exclaimed| 
"MissBrookfield!" 

She turned upon me a countenance at once pale 
and beautiful, but tinged deeply with melancholy 
reproach, as she looked steadily in my face without 
speaking. 

^ Have you forgot me, Miss Brookfidd?'' 

^ I believe I have,** at length she replied, in a sad 
kind of languor. ^ I would never wish to remember 
one who has repaid the friendship of my fittber, and 
the kindness of my mother, by d^tioying oar happi* 



I felt like a scoundrel, but mustered hypocrisy 
enough to answer in a gay tone, 
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^My dear Misa Brookfieldi nobody thinks toy 
thing of such trifles in politics ; nothing bat political 
squibs — forgot in a day — they do no harm to any 
one." 

" None," she replied bitterly ; ** no harm, except 
murdering reputations and breaking hearts. My £if • 
ther is dying." And she burst into tears. 

" Dying ! " cried I, — ** Heaven forbid ! Of what!" 

^ Of the wounds you have given him. O George, 
George!," continued she, ^ you should come to oar 
house and receive a lesson of what a few slanders 
can do in destroying the happiness of an innooeui 
family." 

She passed on, and I had not courage to stop, or 
to follow, her. I went to the honourable Peleg, and 
gave him notice that it was my intention to retract 
all I had said or insinuated against Mr. Brookfield, 
in the next day's Banner of Truth. 
^ ** And lose me my election — I mean, jeopardize the 

happiness of millions, and sacrifice a great principle 
] to a little private feeling of compunction ? " 

^ I cannot bear the stings of conscience." 

^ My dear George, you, and such inexperienced 
young fellows as yourself, are for ever mistaking the 
painful efforts which are necessary to the attainment 
of a high degree of public virtue, for the 'stings of 
conscience. If the practice of virtue was not attained 
by great sacrifices of feeling and inclination, there 
would be little merit in being virtuous. What if you 
have destroyed the temporary happiness of two or 
three people, provided you have ensured the triumph 
of a great principle, and the salvation of your coun- 
try? It is the noble, the exalted, the disinterested 
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sacrifice of private inclinations and iddal feellngi 
to public duty. Did not Brutue condemn hh only 
•on?'' 

^ Yes, but he did not calumniate hia mother and 
sisten.** 

<* The greater the sacrifice to public principles, the 
greater the glory and reward. The election com men* 
ces to-morrow, and you must strike one more blow,'^ 

As it is ray design to make my story as useTul to 
the rising generation of politicians as possible^ I 
mean fo disclose rayself wiihout dlf^gatue or reserva- 
tion. I did let slip another ahaft against poor Broolc- 
field, which probably accelerated his progress to the 
grave, and deprived ray kind friend and my pretty 
playmate of a husband and a father. I would not 
confess this hateful fact, could I not lay my hand at 
this moment on my heart, look in the face of Heaven 
and man, and say, that at the moment of inflicting a 
death-wound on the happiness of those who had been 
to me as a mother, a father, and a sister, I had con- 
vinced myself I was sacrificing a narrow, selfish feel- 
ing, to an enlarged and universal principle of virtuous 
patriotism. Poor Brookfield died a few days after 
the election; but the honourable Peleg Peashell 
gained the victory; and a domestic calamity was 
not, as he assured me, to be weighed for a moment 
against the triumph of a great principle, and the sal- 
vation of millions of people yet unborn. Brookfield 
was no more; his family was destitute; his widow 
heart-broken ; his daughter without a protector; and 
his little son, of about ten years old, left upon the 
world But what of that T The great principle had 
triumphed; the oppression of toU-bridges was pra- 
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vented ; and the honourable Peleg Peashell was go^ 
ernor of a little state containing more banks and 
more great men than any state of its inches in the 
universci with a salary of five hundred dollars a yeai^ 
and the power to do nothing but consent to the aeti 
of other people. 

From this time forward I became the confidential 
friend and adviser of the great governor of tlie little 
state, commander of an army and admiral of a navy 
that had no existence; who had five hundred dollan 
a year, with the title of Excellency, and the privilege 
of doing nothing of his own free wiU, and of frank- 
ing letters. The Lord have mercy on a little man 
who becomes the confidential friend and adviser of a 
great man. He will be obliged to do for him what he 
16 ashamed to do for himself; to take all the blame 
of giving bad, and relinquish all the credit of good, 
counsel; to fetch, and carry, and say, and gainsay, 
and unsay ; to prostitute his soul to unutterable mean- 
nesses, and turn the divinity of conscience into a 
crouching spaniel, obeying every look, wagging his 
tail in gratitude for kicks, and licking the hand that 
lugs the ears from his head. I speak from awful ex- 
perience, for never little man was rode and spurred, 
over hill, dale, and common, through ditch, swamp, 
and horse-pond, as I was by that illustrious patriot, the 
Honourable Peleg PeashcU — I beg pardon — his Ex- 
cellency, the Honourable Peleg Peashell, Esquire. 

But I will do his Excellency the justice to say, that 
he did every thing upon principle, and for the salva^ 
tion of unborn millions. Life, would he say, ia a 
warfare of conflicting duties and opposing principles; 
a choice of evils, or a choice of goods. It is the 
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business of a wise man to decide, not between the 
nearest and the most distanty bnt betw^een the greater 
and the lesser, obligation. 

**But,^ said I modestly — for by this time, such is 
the magic of dependence on great meii| I had come to 
look apon his Excellency as an oraete irrefmgmble^' 
** Bat," said I, ** suppose one man was holding a red* 
hot poker to yoar nose, while another was calling 
upon yon to establish a great principle; would not 
yon attend to the poker before the principle ? " 

•*Ce*rtainly I would, sir — ^ Hia Excellency never 
of late called me <* sir,** but when be was a little out 
of humour — ^ Certainly, sir; but it would be only Iti 
compliment to the weakness of human nature; for 
nothing is more certain than that it would be my duty 
to let the poker bum up my nose, rather than miss the 
opportunity of benefiting future ages, by the estab- 
lishment of a great political principle.'' 

** But will your Excellency permit me to ask, how 
you ascertain to a certainty that a great political 
principle is right, when perhaps one half of mankind 
think it wrong?" 

^ Why, sir, my own reason and experience teach 
me." 

^ But another man's reason and experience teach 
him directly the contrary." 

*^ Then he must be either a great blockhead, or a 
great knave," replied the Honourable — I mean his 
Excellency, the Honoureble — Peleg Peashell, in a 
tone that precluded further questioning. 

It was many years afterwards that I detected the 
fiidlacy of thus raising up an idol, worshipped by one 
set of men and abhorred by another, and sacrificing 
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to it the eternal and immutable attributes of justice 
and truth, about which there can be no difTcreuGe of 
belief. It was only long experience and reflection that 
convinced me at last, that the sacrifice of moral and 
social duties to mere opinions, exalted though these 
might be to the dignity of great and established prin- 
ciples, must be fatal in the end, not only to the morals 
of mankind, but to that freedom which is based upon 
them. I received the responses of his Excellency with 
profound submission, and continued to act upon them 
throughout an extended political servitude. 

About a year after the great triumph of principle, 
which resulted in the choice of his Excellency the 
Honourable Pcleg Peashell for Governor of the little 
state with such a plenty of banks and great men, I 
came of age, and it was proper for his Excellency to 
give an account of the administmtion of my aftairs. 
He put me off from day to day, from month to month, 
from year to year, until my patience was quite worn 
out At length, finding it impossible any longer to 
satisfy me with excuses, he one day addressed me as 
follows : — 

<< My dear young friend, it is not to be supposed 
that a man whose whole soul is taken up with his 
public can pay proper attention to his private, duties. 
Whenever the^e come in conflict, it is his pride and 
glory to sacrifice all for his country, and beggar him- 
self for the salvation of unborn millions. I cannot 
tell exactly how it happened, but your fortune is gone. 
Either I have spent it myself, by mistake, in the hurry 
of my public duties, or some one else has spent it for 
me. However, this cannot be of much consequence, 
since the great principle has triumphed, and the salva- 
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tioD of the country is secared beyond all future hazards 
Bemember how Bratos the elder tacrUiced his soa^ as 
an example to the Roman mUitia^ and console your* 
self with the certainty that you have devoted your 
fortnne to the establishment of a great principle.'^ 

This reasoning, though it had always proved satla- 
iieustory when applied to the alTains of other ]>eople, 
did not exactly relish to my uuderstanding in the 
present case. It occurred to mei that though a man 
might honestly sacrifice his own fortune to the egttab- 
lishm'ent of a great principle, be had no right to take 
the same liberty with that of another, intrusted to hb 
management. I yentured to insinuate something of 
the sort 

"Pshaw! George,** replied his Excellency^ "you 
will never make a great patriot, Vm arraid Is not 
the major greater than the minor?** 

" Certainly, sir." 

" Is not a community greater than an individual?** 

** Assuredly, sir." 

" Is not the good of the whole, the good of all its 
parts?" 

" Clearly, sir." 

" Well, sir !, is not the establishment of a great 
principle, on which depends the happiness of millions, 
of far more moment than the temporary inconvenience 
you will feel from the loss of your fortune ? ** 

** Certainly, sir," said I, very faintly. 

" Good — I believe I shall make something of you 
at last You are worthy of the confidence of your 
fellow-citizens. Now listen to me. Another election 
is coming on, which involves another great principle, 
on which depends the salvation of the country and 
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The Honourable Peleg left me to consider of the 
matter. It was a sore struggle, but at last principle 
triumphcdi and I determined most heroically to sacri- 
fice all petty and personal motives to the salvation of 
my country. My guardian furnished me with certain 
hints, on which I exercised my geniusy in the compo- 
sition of a most atrocious libeL 

« It won't do," said the Honourable Peleg; <*it will 
lay yon open to a prosecution for libel." 

^ Well, what of that, sir? I am willing to encoun- 
ter any peril for the salvation of my country.'* 

*^ Yes," said my guardian, after some hesitatioUi 
^yes; but there is no occasion to risk your fortune 
for the purpose. The salvation of the country don't 
depend on money, but principle. You are about to 
become a patriot; and a rich patriot has always more 
influence than a poor one : you must therefore keep 
your money for the salvation of the country.'* 

My commerce with mankind has since taught me 
that the capacity of men for worldly affairs is almost 
entirely founded on experience. Hence it is that so 
few men go right in the first affair they undertake. 
It did not occur to me at the time, that, as I was un- 
der age, the Honourable Peleg would have been re- 
sponsible for the libel, had it been published* Be this 
as it may, I resigned my first litemry oiispring into 
the hands of my guardian, who softened it down into 
hints, innuendoes, and interrogations, and converted 
it into one of the most mischievous yet legally guilt- 
less instruments of torture ever seen in or out of the 
Inquisition. The article appeared in the Banner of 
Truth, our paper ; and was followed up, from time to 
time, with others still more cruelly unintelligible, bat 
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at the 8ame time calculated^ by their veiy mystery, to 
do the more mischief. There was no direct charge ; 
of courne there could be no refutatjon. My con^ 
science goaded me day and night I had not the face 
to visit our neighbour any more^ after thus wounding 
bis feelings; and this Bqucamishnegs, ad the Honour- 
able Peieg told mci was another proof that I would 
never make a great politician, I sometimes ventured 
to look at the family in churchy where the grave de* 
pression of Mr. Brookfield, and the paleness of his 
wife and daughter, went to my heart But this feeling 
of compunction hardened at length into one of lofty 
triumphi that I bad sacrificed my early feelings and 
associations, my selfish eonsidemtions, to principle. 

One day I met Deliverance Bmokiield^ by chance, 
in a spot where we had often played together 
in childhood, and walked together in youth. She 
turned her head the other way, and was passing me 
without notice. The sense of offending guilt over- 
came for a moment the sublime theory of the 
Honourable Peleg, and I involuntarily exclaimed| 
"MissBrookficld!" 

She turned upon me a countenance at once pale 
and beautiful, but tinged deeply with melancholy 
reproach, as she looked steadily in my £BU)e without 
speaking. 

** Have you forgot me. Miss BrookfieldT'' 

^ I believe I have,** at length she replied, in a sad 
kind of languor. ^ I would never wish to remember 
one who has repaid the friendship of my &ther, and 
the kindness of my mother, by d^tioying oar happi- 
ness.'' 

I felt like a scoundrel, but mustered bypoerisy 
enough to answer in a gay tone. 
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^My dear Miss Brookfield, nobody thinks toy 
thing of such trifles in politics ; nothing but political 
squibs — forgot in a day — they do no harm to any 
one." 

^ None," she replied bitterly ; ^ no harm, except 
mvirdering reputations and breaking hearts. My la* • 
ther is dying." And she burst into tears. 

" Dying! " cried I,—'** Heaven forbid! Of what?" 

^ Of the wounds you have given him. O Georgti 
George!," continued she, ^ you should come to our 
house and receive a lesson of what a few slanders 
can do in destroying the happiness of an innocent 
family." 

She passed on, and I had not courage to stop, or 
to follow, her. I went to the honourable Peleg, and 
gave him notice that it was my intention to retract 
all I had said or insinuated ajgainst Mr. Brookfieldi 
in the next day's Banner of Truth. 

^ And lose me my election — I mean, jeopardize the 
happiness of millions, and sacrifice a great principle 
to a little private feeling of compunction ? " 

^ I cannot bear the stings of consdenoe." 

^ My dear George, you, and such inexperienced 
young fellows as yourself, are for ever mistaking the 
painful efforts which are necessary to the attainment 
of a high degree of public virtue, for the stings of 
conscience. If the practice of virtue viras not attained 
by great sacrifices of feeling and inclination, there 
would be little merit in being virtuous. What if yoa 
have destroyed the temporary happiness of two or 
three people, provided you have ensured the triumph 
of a great principle, and the salvation of your coon* 
try? It is the noble, the exalted, the disinterested 
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sacrifice of private indinations and flocial feelings 
to public duty. Did not Brutna condemn his only 
•on?'' 

<* Yes, but he did not calumniate bis mother and 
usters.** 

<*The greater the sacrifice to publjc principle^ the 
greater the glory and reward* The election conruneii- 
ces to-morroW| and you must strike one more blow/' 

As it is my design to make my dtory as useful to 
the rising generation of politicians as possible^ T 
mean fo disclose myself without disguise or reserva* 
tion. I did let slip another shaft against poor Brook- 
field, which probably accelerated hi)s progress to the 
grave, and deprived my kind friend and my pretty 
playmate of a husband and a father. I would not 
confess this hateful fact, could I not lay my hand at 
this moment on my heart, look in the face of Heaven 
and man, and say, that at the moment of inflicting a 
death- wound on the happiness of those who had been 
to me as a mother, a father, and a sister, I had con- 
vinced myself I was sacrificing a narrow, selfish feel- 
ing, to an enlarged and universal principle of virtuous 
patriotism. Poor Brookfield died a few days after 
the election ; but the honourable Peleg Peashell 
gained the victory; and a domestic calamity was 
not, as he assured roe, to be weighed for a moment 
against the triumph of a great principle, and the sal- 
vation of millions of people yet unborn. Brookfield 
was no more; his family was destitute; his widow 
heart-broken; his daughter without a protector; and 
his little son, of about ten yean old, left upon the 
world. But what of that T The great principle had 
triumphed; the oppression of toU-bridges was pre- 
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vented ; and the honourable Peleg Peashell was gof- 
ernor of a little state containing more banks and 
more great men than any state of its inches in the 
universe, with a salary of five hundred dollars a year, 
and the power to do nothing but consent to the adi 
of other people. 

From this time forward I became the confidentiil 
friend and adviser of the great governor of the littk 
state, commander of an army and admiral of a navy 
that had no existence ; who had five hundred doUan 
a year, with the title of Excellency, and the privilege 
of doing nothing of his own free will, and of frank- 
ing letters. The Lord have mercy on a little man 
who becomes the confidential friend and adviser of a 
great man. He will be obliged to do for him what he 
is ashamed to do for himself; to take all the blame 
of giving bad, and relinquish all the credit of good, 
counsel; to fetch, and carry, and say, and gainsay, 
and unsay ; to prostitute his soul to unutterable mean- 
nesses, and turn the divinity of conscience into a 
crouching spaniel, obeying every look, wagging his 
tail in gratitude for kicks, and licking the hand that 
lugs the ears from his head. I speak from awful ex- 
perience, for never little man was rode and spurred, 
over hill, dale, and common, through ditch, swamp, 
and horse-pond, as I was by that illustrious patriot, the 
Honourable Peleg PeashcU — I beg pardon — his Ex- 
cellency, the Honourable Peleg Peashell, Esquire. 

But I will do his Excellency the justice to say, that 
he did every thing upon principle, and for the salva^ 
tion of unborn millions. Life, would he say, ia a 
warfare of conflicting duties and opposing principles; 
a choice of evils, or a choice of goods. It is the 
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business of a wise man to decide, not between the 
nearest and the most dbtant, but between tlie greater 
and the lesser, obligation. 

"But/* said I modestly — for by this time, saeh is 
the magic of dependence on great men, 1 had come to 
look apon his Excellency as an oracle irrefragable — 
^ But,'' said I, <* suppose one man was holding a red* 
hot poker to your nose, while another was calling 
upon you to establish a great principle; would not 
you attend to the poker before the principle ? ^* 

**Ce'rtainly I would, sir—-" Hia Excellency never 
of late called me ^ sir,** but when he wai a little out 
of humour — «« Certainly, sir; but it would be only in 
compliment to the weakness of human nature* for 
nothing is more certain than that it would be my duty 
to let the poker burn up my nose, rather than miss the 
opportunity of benefiting future ages, by the estab- 
lishment of a great political principle.'' 

** But will your Excellency permit me to ask, how 
you ascertain to a certainty that a great political 
principle is right, when perhaps one half of mankind 
think it wrong?" 

" Why, sir, my own reason and experience teach 
me." 

^ But another man's reason and experience teach 
him directly the contmry." 

*^ Then he must be either a great blockhead, or a 
great knave," replied the Honourable — I mean his 
Excellency, the Honourable — Peleg Peashell, in a 
tone that precluded further questioning. 

It was many years afterwards that I detected the 
fallacy of thus raising up an idol, worshipped by one 
set of men and abhorred by another, and sacrificing 
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to it the eternal and immutable attribates of jiutioe 
and truth, about which there can be no difTcreuceof 
belief. It was only long experience and reflection that 
convinced me at last, that the sacrifice of moral and 
social duties to mere opinions, exalted though these 
might be to the dignity of great and established prin- 
ciples, must be fatal in the end, not only to the morals 
of mankind, but to that freedom which is based upon 
them. I received the responses of his Excellency with 
profound submission, and continued to act upon tlicm 
throughout an extended political servitude. 

About a year after the great triumph of principle, 
which resulted in the choice of his Excellency the 
Honourable Peleg Peashell for (Jovemor of the little 
state with such a plenty of banks and great men, I 
came of age, and it was proper for his Excellency to 
give an account of the adniinistmtion of my nftairs. 
He put me off from day to day, from month to month, 
from year to year, until my patience was quite worn 
out At length, finding it impossible any longer to 
satisfy me with excuses, he one day addressed me as 
follows : — 

<< My dear young friend, it is not to be supposed 
that a man whose whole soul is taken up with his 
public can pay proper attention to his private, duties. 
Whenever the^e come in conflict, it is his pride and 
glory to sacrifice all for his country, and beggar him- 
self for the salvation of unborn millions. I cannot 
tell exactly how it happened, but your fortune is gone. 
Either I have spent it myself, by mistake, in the hurry 
of my public duties, or some one else has spent it for 
me. However, this cannot be of much consequence, 
since the great principle has triumphed, and the Balva- 
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tion of the country is secared boyond alt fature hazard 
Bemember how Bratos the elder eacriiiced lib son^ ad 
an example to the Roman mUUia, and console your- 
self with the certainty that you have devoted jour 
fortune to the establishment of a great principle/' 

This reasoning, though it had always proved satis- 
iieustory when applied to the affairs of other people, 
did not exactly relish to my understanding in the 
present case. It occurred to me, that though a man 
might honestly sacrifice his own fortune to the estab* 
lishm'ent of a great principle^ he had no right to take 
the same liberty with that of another, intrusted to bis 
management. I yentured to insinuate something of 
the sort 

"Pshaw! George,** replied his Excellency, "you 
will never make a great patriot, Vm afmid Is not 
the major greater than the minor ?^ 

" Certainly, sir." 

" Is not a community greater than an individual?'' 

** Assuredly, sir." 

" Is not the good of the whole, the good of all its 
parts?" 

" Clearly, sir." 

"Well, sir!, is not the establishment of a great 
principle, on which depends the happiness of millions, 
of far more moment than the temporary inconvenience 
you will feel from the loss of your fortune?" 

** Certainly, sir," said I, very fainUy. 

" Good — I believe I shall make something of you 
at last You are worthy of the confidence of your 
fellow-citizens. Now listen to me. Another election 
is coming on, which involves another great principle, 
on which depends the salvation of the country and 
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the happiness of unborn millions. A great state load 
is to be laid out by the next legislature, and I have it 
from excellent authorityi that, if we do not exert our- 
selves, it will be carried over a part of the country 80 
distant from my property, and that of my best friends, 
as to do us rather an injury than a benefit Now, 
though I am interested in this business, that is my 
misfortune. It is the great principle dependent upon 
the decision of the question that I am solicitous to 
vindicate. My intention is to get you into the legis- 
lature, provided you will pledge yourself to stand in 
the breach, and prevent the destruction of our liberties, 
which mainly depend upon the great principle in* 
volvcd in this road-bilL What say you, — will you 
pledge yourself to your constituents ? •* 

"Why, sir — if— »» 

" O, none of your ifs, George — you'll never make 
a great politician if you stumble before an iL** 

" But my conscience, sir.^ 

" Your conscience ! " — cried his Excellency the 
Honourable Pelcg — " Ck)nscience ! Who ever heard 
of a representative of the people having a conscience? 
Why, sir, his conscience belongs to his constituents, 
who think for him and decide for him. One half the 
time it is his duty to act in the very teeth of his con- 
science. He is only the whistle on which the people 
blow any tune they please." 

" It appears to me, sir, that this doctrine is rather 
immoral," 

" Immoral!" — cried his Excellency, throwing him- 
self back in his chair, and laughing; — ''immoral! 
What has morality to do with the establishment of a 
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great principle? I ought to have made a tailor of 
yoa, I see. 

^Lookee, George," coat timed his Exo^Uencyj after 
he had laughed himseir out, " every yuung man who 
devotes himself to political life muM, ui the outaetf if 
he wishes to be successful, surrender hU optnion^ and 
feelings entirely to the establliithmeiit of certaiu great 
radical principles. He must have neither tnorsiU nor 
conscience. All he has to do is to inquiit^ wbethcT a 
thing is necessary to the establishment of these prin* 
ciplesy and do it as a mutter of cour^, although iit>* 
stractedly and in itself it may be in the teeth of law 
and gospeL For instance, GtHvrgc — why, you are 
looking at that pretty girl, Silent Parley, instead of 
listening to me! You will never make a [loltticlan.** 

I begged his Elxcellency's * pardon, and he pro* 
ceeded : — 

** For instance, suppose you were, like myself, in a 
high odieial situation, and were solicited by two per- 
sons to do two things directly opposite in their nature 
and consequences ; — what would you do ? •• 

*^ I would inquire into the matter; ascertain, if pos- 
sible, which was right ; and act accordingly." 

** You would ! Then let me tell you, sir, you 
would soon be sent to raise cabbages and pumpkins 
on your fann. No, sir; your duty would be to in- 
quire and ascertain whether the great principle, on 
which depended your remaining in office, would be 
best sustained by complying with the wishes of the 
one or the other of the persons soliciting your inter- 
est Having found this out, there would be no fur- 
ther difficulty in the matter. Yon would of course 
decide upon priuciple." 
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** Principle, sir! Why really, excuse me, your Ex- 
cellency, but this is what the coantiy folks call being 
governed by interest, not principle.'* 

^Pooh, George!, your head is not longer than a 
pin's ; — can you comprehend a syllogism ? " 

^ I believe so, sir, if it has a sufficiency of legs." 

** Very well," continued his Excellency — ** certain 
principles arc necessary to the salvation of the stats 
and the happiness of unborn millions: I advocate 
these principles : ergo, it is necessary to the salvation 
of the state and the happiness of unborn millions 
that I should be chosen governor, and should repay 
my champions, as far as it may be in my power. 
Now, sir, as to my own personal interests : here is the 
point in which the talents of a great man are most 
critically tested ; I mean, in making his interests and 
his principles harmonize. K he can do this, he is fit 
to govern the whole universe ; if not, he is fit for noth* 
ing but a mechanic For how can it be supposed 
that a man who neglects his own interests can take 
care of those of other people?" 

The logic of his Excellency the Honourable Peleg 
Peashell, Esquire, was conclusive, and I agreed to 
vote against my conscience, for the good of my coun- 
try, if necessary ; after which I sallied forth, and over^ 
took the pretty Silence Parley. It was a delightful 
summer aftenioon, or rather evening, for the tvirilight 
had put on its cloak of gmy obscurity, and we walked 
along the hard white sand of the quiet bay, arm-in- 
arm, sometimes talking, and sometimes looking at 
one another in delicious meditation. She was worth 
a description ; but my story is one of principle, and I 
shall touch on such trifles as love and woman only ao 
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fjEir as is necessary to my pur|>o$c. After I had sacri* 
fioed my kind friend and neigh bouff Brookfield, and 
his family, on the altar of principle, I never could 
bear to look Deliverance in the face again. Indeed, 
the mother soon after carried her family to her friends 
in a distant part of the country, and I saw them no 
more. Next to Deliverance Brookfield, Mis^ Silence 
Parley was the fairest of our maidens^ who all wer« 
fair, if rosy cheeks, round glowing figureaii and iky*- 
dear eyes, could make them fio. She was likely to be 
an heiress, too ; and the Honourable Peleg hinted to 
me one day that it would marvellouftly conduce to the 
triumph of a great principle, if I cotdd win and wear her. 

«* For,** said he, •* her father is a man of a gcH>d deal 
of political influence, whieh he flof^ not choose to 
exert, being one of those selfish blockheads who prefer 
peace and quiet to the salvation of unborn millions. 
If you could marry his daughter, I dare say he would 
come out in favour of the great principle." 

This time, for a great wonder I think — (for it is 
the only time it happened to me in my whole career) 
— this time, my principles chimed in with my inters 
ests, and I determined, if possible, to charm the fair 
Silence into speaking to the purpose. "We were 
often together alone in the modest, humble, twilight, 
walking and talking, or sitting and silent. Wo ex- 
changed looks and little civilities, that spoke expres- 
sive meanings ; and, in short, it was not long before I 
saw in the eyes of my pretty Silence the signal of 
surrender. I bad not actually offered myself^ but I 
bad determined upon it; when the election approached 
near at hand, on which the great prindple, whether 
the great state road should pass thiongh the property 
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of the Honourable Dibble Dibblee, innkeeper, of Dib- 
biceville, or of his Excellency the Honourable Peleg 
Peashell, Esquire, cash-store-keeper at Pea^bellviUe, 
and (consequently) the salvation of unborn miUioos, 
depended. 

His Excellency the Honourable Peleg one day took 
occasion to hint to me, that it might be as well to 
sound the Honourable Peabody Parley, Esquire, the 
father of my pretty Silence, as to his u^ing his iuflo- 
ence in my behalf in the coming struggle of principle; 

^ I had better ask his conseiit to marry his daugh- 
ter, first," said I. 

** No, sir; you had better ask for his support, first,* 
replied his Excellency, peremptorily. 

Accordingly 1 went to the Honourable Peabody 
Parley — there were as many Honourablcs in our 
little state as hidalgos in Spain — I went and asked 
his support in attaining the high honour of being 
elected a member of the legislature in the coming 
contest of principle. The Honourable Peabody told 
me frankly he would do no such thing, unless I 
pledged myself to use all my influence in getting the 
great state road laid out so as to run through a part 
of his property, where he was going to found a city. 
This was in direct opposition to the great principle of 
the Honourable Peleg Peashell, whose property lay 
in the other extreme of the state. I required time for 
consideration, and went to consult my guardiaai He 
shook his head, and was angry.. 

^ You must go and pay your addresses to Miss 
Welcome Husscy Bashaba, daughter to the Honour- 
able Jupiter Ammon Deodatus Bumstead, of Bum- 
steadvilleton, as soon as possible." 
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** Bail sill Mian Husgey Ba9hab& is as ugly fts « 
ttone fence with a flounce and fas^hionabta bonnet on 

•* No matteTi the safety of the country and the sal* 
Tation of unborn millions depend on it'^ 

^ Baty I am all bat engaged to IVlisd Silence Farley ; 
I have committed myself." 

**No matter; the triumph of prineiptc wiU be tbe 
greater." 

^HowsOiairf replied I^ rather perplexed at thia 
mystery. 

^ How so ? Why» the Honourable Mr* Bumstead 
is the proprietor of a manufactory which can turn oat 
Totes enough to carry tbe election* You moat be off 
at once, for the great contest of principle approaehe**.'* 

I mounted my horae, after a sore struggle between 
my heart and the great political principle, and pro- 
ceeded towards the stately shingle-palace of my 
prospective father-in-law, to visit my intended, the 
redoubtable Miss Welcome Hussey Bashaba Bum- 
stead, the daughter, the only daughter, of the 
Honourable Jupiter Ammon Deodatus Bumstead, of 
Bumsteadvilleton, the best manufacturing seat in the 
state, with a great power of water. My horse, being 
no politician, and withal a most unprincipled quadru- 
ped, stopped stock-still at the gate which led to the 
abode of Miss Silence Pariey. She was standing on 
the piazza, looking like a rosy sylph, expecting me, for 
she had seen me afar oiil My horse was obstinate, 
and, though I confess I pricked him on violently with 
my spurs, I held the rein so tight that be could do 
nothing but rear. This frightened my pret^ Silenoe, 
who screamed, and ran to open tbe gate. 
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She begged me to dismount, and lead my honeiiL 

^ I cannot, just now," said I, in a sneaking, snifd* 
ling tone ; *^ I am going on to Bumsteadvillcton." 

^ To 8ee Miss Hussey Bashaba?", said she, with t 
mischievous smile of meaning, — for Miss HoMcy 
was the reigning shc^ragon of the whole county. 

^ No," said I, with the face of a robber of a hen- 
roost ; ^ no, Fm going to buy some cotton shirting." 

I could stand it no longer. I clapped spurs to 07 
horse; she waved her lily hand, whiter than snow; 
and I was out of sight in a minute. It was the great- 
est triumph of principle I ever achieved. 

The Honourable Jupiter Ammon Dcodatus re- 
ceived me as he received only his best custoroen; 
and Miss Hussey Bashaba smiled upon roe like t 
roaring lion. There is one great comfort in ad- 
dressing a very ugly woman — she don't require 
much wooing, provided she is a reasonable creatore. 
Neither are parents very impmcticable in cases of this 
kind. The Honourable Jupiter Ammon promised roe 
his support, and I promised to take his daughter. We 
were married in a week. The Honourable Jupiter 
Ammon brought out his two hundred ragamufEos, 
all men of clear estate, if not freeholders. I was elect- 
ed by a handsome majority ; and again the triumph 
of principle, on which depended the salvation of un- 
born millions, was completed, at the trifling expense 
of the mere sacrifice of a few insignificant morali- 
ties, of no consequence but to the owner. 

The aggregated wisdom of the state, of which I 
formed one twentieth part at least, met in good time. 
His Excellency, the Honourable Peleg Peashelli d^ 
livered a speech to both Houses, in which he took a 
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1^ rapid view of the cTeation of the world — man in a 

' ,^ ftate of nature — the want of principle in the oppo* 
ution^ — the profligacy of certain leading politiciaim; 
I recomtiiended a loan, etx canals^ nine railroads, and 

w 9cveiiteen banks; and concluded with a touch of 

f piety that brought tears into our eye», as he thanked 

Heaircn for haviug achieved thb last great triumph 
of principle* 
L The assembly was divided, as usual^ on a great 

^ principle, dilTerent from that on which the famous toll- 

l*'^ bridge rented. The great (]uestion on which the great 

• principle was based on which the salvation of unborn 

I millions depended was, whether the great Estate road 

k was to diverge fifteen degrees thirty seven minutca 

West, or fifteen degrees thirty seven minates East- 
north-east Such is the influence of propinquity in 
questions of this sort, that it exercised complete sway 
on this occasion. In proportion as a member had a 
propinquity towards the west line or the east, precisely 
in the same degree did the great fundamental princi- 
ple which governed his actions incline in that direc- 
tion; and so intimate was the association between 
principle and interest, that, had I not actually known 
to the contrary by my own experience, I should have 
supposed they were one and the same thing. Biit 
there were minor principles, operating in subordina- 
tion to that of the great state road. One member, 
for example, was principled against voting for any 
state road at all, unless the friends of the road would 
vote for bis canaL Another would not ao far prosti- 
tute his principles as to vote for the canal, unless the 
friends of the canal would support his application (dt 
a bank. In the end, finding the principlea of the 
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members to be absolately iocompatiblei we hitnpoi 
an arrangement which was perfectly sativfactorj ti 
the most tender conscience, and came np to the gmk 
principle by which every member was governed. The 
proposition was moved by myselfy at the sn^otioB 
of his Excellency the Honoarable Felcg Peashd, 
Esquire, Governor and Captain-General of the littk 
state with so many banks and great men. My phs 
was no other than to jamble together in one biOi 
roads, canals, and banks, by which the principles of 
all would be perfectly satisfied, and their scrapki 
quieted for ever. After amending the proposiUoo, at 
the instance of a philanthropist, by a donation of fin 
hundred dollars to the society for the prevention of 
tippling, the whole was rolled through triumphantly. 
Every body's principles were put to rest, and every 
man had lent a hand to the salvation of unboni i 
millions. Such is the magic of public virtue! There 
were scarcely half a dozen members agreeing in the 
first instance, yet so strong was the spirit of friendly 
compromise, that in the end every member, (with but 
one exception), voted for the bill, solely on the score 
of principle — of doing as he would be done nnta 
The dissentient was a member who so far forgot his 
duty to his country as actually to be without a pro* 
jcct for her benefit Having nothing to ask, he was 
unwilling to give any thing away, and voted against 
my proposition. 

It was on this occasion I delivered my maiden 
speech. Public expectation was on tiptoe ; the boys 
climbed up to the windows of the state house; the 
ladies of the Honourable Abel Rooney the Honoura- 
ble Peartree Brombush and the Honourable Soger 
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Pcggi ^th their twenty *s€ven blooming and ma 
able daughtersi seated themselvea in front of tl 
lery; and the Speaker cried eilence, and mtU 
hammer so that bis tobacco-box bounced off tbf 
I wais penetrated with the justice of my caa 
great principle involved in the question, at 
dignity of my auditory. I began : — 
«*Sir-r-r! 

^ If I possessed the power to flash conv 
as the lightning does upon the bosom of the th 
cloiid, redundant with fire and brimstone : Sir^i 
could wrest from the sceptre — I mean, if I coulc 
the sceptre from reasoti, and rob the spheres 
music of their voices : Sir*r-r, if I could, by anj 
of this feeble hand and tremulous body, po 
tremendous and overwhelming flood of con' 
like a wall of adamant over your souls, unti 
melted in the red-hot embers of conviction : Su 
I could freeze your hearts till they offered an i( 
rier to the intrusion of all selfish consideratioi 
reared the massy column of their waters up 
topmost pinnacle of the arching skies: Sir-r 
could swallow up, at a single eflbrt of my im 
tion, the possibility of believing it possible th 
cries of the orphan, the bewailings of reckla 
wretched poverty — the exhortations of the hi 
dumb, and the deaf — the mother's groans — the 
ing stones — the orphan's moans'* — 

Here I was interrupted by a burst of hya 
tears from the beautiful blue eyes of the wid 
the Honourable Roger Pegg, who was carried 
in a state of suppuration. This was the gi 
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triumph of eloquence ever witnessed in our state. 1 1 
cannot go through the whole of my speech. Itluiri 
eight hours and three quarters, and I should ban 
made it nine, had not all the candles gone out, ud 
left me and my subject in utter darkness. The mdei 
may judge of its length from the fact, that it was i 
certained by an industrious old person who could not 
bear to be idle, that the word ^ Sir,** occurred thm 
hundred, the monosyllable ^I," five hundred, and 
the word << principle," six hundred and thirty timei— 
the word ^Mnterest," not once. Can there be anj 
higher proof of the purity of my motives ? The oead 
day the Banner of Truth published my speech, of 
which I had given a copy beforehand, pronouncing it 
at the same time superior to the best efforts of the 
three groat orators of antiquity, Marcus, TulUus, and 
Cicero. 

I was now fairly launched upon the billows of 
immortal glory — so said the Banner of Truth. The 
little state rung with my exploit, as if it had been 
a second victory of New Orleans, and people began 
to talk of me for Congress. The Honourable George 
Gregory Oakford, (for I too had become Honourable), 
was the luminary of the age; and, as an evidence oi 
his rising importance, divers worthy persons, (such as 
men out of employ or who had made a bad bank- 
ruptcy for themselves, and young gentlemen too idle 
for useful employment and too poor to figure without 
it), paid him their most particular devoirs, and hung 
to his skirts, like so many cockles. All these were 
impelled by an instinctive perception, such as animates 
the canine race to wag their tails and &wn, even 
upon the beggar who hath a bone to throw away. 
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Bat, thoagh a great man myself, there were still 
greater men than I in •* our town.'* I mean the mero* { 
bers of the general committeeB and of the notninatiog i 
committees; and, greatest of aU, the gentlemen who , 
give the impulse and govern the course of the current i 
by a certain mysterious influence, as inscrutable as i 
that which gives a direction to the winds* Though 
the study and experience of a whole life have pretty 
well initiated me into the depths of political alchemyi 
I confess I could never fathom the obscurity of this 
part of the science. I could never reach the head of 
the tide, though I floated on iU surface m> long ; nor 
have I ever to this day had a dear perception of tha 
means by which certain dull, stupid men^ often with* 
out a tolerable reputation, and dcatitute of wealthy 
contrive to lead the people as they do, and keep the 
great leaders themselves in most abject subjection. 
It may be that the majority of mankind are wise 
enough to know, that those who are most on a par 
with them and mix the most familiarly in their daily 
concerns, whose interests are in fact identified with 
their own, are their best and safest counsellorsi and 
that thus, after all, the popularity of a great man 
is derived not so much from the splendour of his 
actions, as from the secret influence of very ordinary 
men over their friends aCnd neighbours. 

As the triumph of a great principle and the salva- 
tion of unborn millions depended so materially upon 
the predominance of the party to which I had become 
attached, I did not consider myself above courting 
these masters of the people by every means in my 
power. I sought them out at their employments, 
talked politics with them, or rather beard them talk. 
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which is by much the more efTcctual inodei 
agreed with them whenever I could find out i 
they meant I brought one of these, an hooert i 
maker, nearly to the brink of starvation, by cti 
him to neglect his business from day to day,ii 
cussing the eternal, invariable principles, which 
erned toll-bridges and turnpike-roads. I io 
these worthy men, (for worthy and well-meaning 
a great many of them were), to my house, and h 
to Mrs. Hussey Bashaba Oakford the propriei 
drinking tea with their wives, socially, and a 
them in return. But Mrs. Hussey Bashaba wa 
of those unreasonable women that boast themsd 
^ mistress in my own house." She was, to be sv 
beauty, but she was an heiress, in perspective at 
though as yet her only dowry had been the twc 
dred votes of the ragamuffin freeholders, a doz 
ble and tea spoons, and a looking-glass. But si 
mighty expectations, and acted accordingly. 

My wife treated the committee-men with 
looks from one of the ugliest faces in the stat 
contrived so many ingenious ways to make thei 
easy, that I was surprised at her talents. If o 
the honest gentlemen by accident spilled the 
from his pipe on the hearth, Mrs. Bashaba ^ 
jump up extempore, seize the brush, and exen 
with a most significant and irritable vivacity, 
other chanced to bring in a small tribute from n 
Earth, upon his independent and sovereign shoe 
would forthwith ask me, with a peculiar emp 
whether the scraper had been stolen firom the 
But woe to the committee-man who dared, b 
lajpsua lingiuB^ to expectorate on the floor! Mn. 
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' Bey Bashaba would scream for the help to come with 

|j^ a tub of water and a brush, and set her ^rubbing 

I away before the good man^a face As to the wivea 

I of the committee, they came oncej and once only. 

[ Mrs. Bashaba talked all the time about her papaya 

housci factory^ work*people, and all that^ and made 
euch a display of importance that they never ap* 
proachcd us again, To one nhe said, ** What a pity 
it h you can^t afford to put new panes of glass ia 
your broken windowml" To another, *^How sorry I 
am, my dear Mrs. Artichoke, your husband t$ not 
rich enough to build a new house! Arc you not 
afmid that yours wiU fall, one of these daya ? For my 
partt I shouldn^t be able to sleep a wink in it*' And 
to a third, ^ La, my dear Mrs* Birdseye, when did you 
lose those two front teeth ? I declare it makes yon 
look twenty years older.** The committee*meQ and 
their wives went home, all in a huff with myself 
and my better half. 

" My dear," said I, soothingly, ** you bare endao* 
gered the success of a great principle, and the salva* 
tion of unborn millions." 

''The salvation of a fiddlestick!" said Mrs. Ba^ 
shaba : ^ I can't bear such vulgar people. Why, they 
eat out of trenchers, and use wooden spoons, like 

pig*-" 

^ I never heard that pigs used wooden spoons,'' 
said I, innocently. 

^ You never heard ! Huh !, of what consequence is 
it what you have heard? People brought up in a 
pigsty seldom have an ear for music,'' said Mrs. Ba* 
shabf^ as she proceeded to blow the dust oS the chain 
and tables with her aromatio biemth. 
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My wife was certainly right in Taluing herself on 
her breeding. 

The untoward behavionr of Mrs. Baishaba had weD- 
nigh jeopardized the great principle, and destroyed 
the hopes of posterity. A fortunate accident, or, pe^ 
haps, a providential interposition, prevented the vo- 
ful catastrophe. This was the stoppage of a bank in 
a remote corner of the state ; but which, distant as it 
was, exercised a vast influence on the affairs of peo- 
ple far and near. This moneyed institution, having 
no capital, had borrowed the stock of another mon- 
eyed institution in the like predicament, and secured 
the capital thus paid in by a similar loan of its own 
stock. Both then fell to issuing bills like wildfire, 
and lending money — paper-money — to any person 
who could offer them the ghost of a security. My 
worthy father-in-law, the Honourable Jupiter Ammoa 
Bumstead, was one of those shadows which become 
substance by the magic operation of modern finan- 
ciering. He borrowed money, built a manufactory 
of coarse cottons, and a town which he called Bum* 
^ steadvillcton, together with a shingle-palaoe of infinite 

dimensions. The twin banks got on very well for a 
time, by redeeming the bills of one with the bills of 
the other. The Cow and Grass Company paid the 
notes of the Wool and Comb Company, like a good 
sister: and vice versa. Thus they supported each 
other in the journey of life. At last, however, some 
malicious and unreasonable person made a demand 
of three hundred dollars in silver. The Cow and 
Grass offered the notes of the Wool and Comb, but 
it would not do ; the Cow and Grass fell against the 
Wool and Comb, the Wool and Comb against the 
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establishment of BumsteadvUleton, and the Hononr* 
able Mr. Bamstead was reduced to hia original shad- 
ow again. It waa the old story, of the boy that 
boagbt the pig. ** The butcher began to kiU the ox^ 
the ox began to drink the water, the water to quench 
the fire, the fire to burn the stick, the stick to lick the 
pig," and the pig at last went to school ; but without 
being a whit the wiser. The president of the Cow 
and Grass, who was a member of the legislature^ in 
a paroxysm of indignationi moved that the biiU of 
both these moneyed instimtioiis should be burnt 
Another member moved to strike out the word, 
^bills,** and insert the words, *' presidents, cashiers, 
and directors." Among aU the members of our hoft' 
oorable body, there was but one man— the mover of 
the amendment — that was not either president or di* 
rector of some bank- The amend met^t \vn^ voted 
down, unanimously ; the great principle of banking 
triumphed ; and the salvation of unborn millions waa 
placed upon the eternal basis of paper-money. On 
this occasion I made another speech, which would have 
convinced every member present but one, had they not 
been convinced already. If the reader is a tolerable 
politician, he will know that there «re two kinds of 
speeches — one for the people within, the other for 
the people without The latter are by far the more 
numerous. 

This failure of the Cow and Grass waa the luckiest 
incident of my life. Ninety-nine in a hundred of the 
people of our state were dependent on the banks 
in some way or other, either as debtors or stock- 
holders. My speech in favour of the great principle 
of banking gained all their bearta. The total rain of 
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my Honourable father-in-law actually, for a time, 
made a reasonable woman of my wife, and caused 
her to treat the ladies of the committee-men with vist 
courtesy. The ladies of the committee-men began to 
pity poor Mrs. Oakford — and pity is akin to forgive- 
nes«8 — and the result was, that the general committee 
nominated me as their candidate for Congress by 
a majority of one : that is to say, not being able to 
agree, the two parties at length settled the great prin- 
ciple by a throw of the dice. My opponents threw 
cater, my friends cinque, and the choice was announced 
as a great triumph of principle over personal feelings 
and private views. 

Being thus triumphantly nominated by the gene- 
ral committee, and endorsed by the sub-comipittces, 
it became the duty of the people to vote for me upon 
principle, though it might happen to be against their 
conscience, thus magnanimously sacrificing all private 
feelings and considerations to the public good. In 
vain did the opposite party exclaim against this a^ 
tempt to dictate to the {K.H)ple; the people turned out 
lustily in my favour, and voted me in a member of 
Congress, against their consciences, for the sake of 
the great principle. His Excellency the Honourable 
Peleg Pcashell, Et^quire, supported me with all his 
influence, and I him with all mine; not because it 
was our mutual interest to do so, but because our 
interests were so dovetailed into the great principle 
that it was next to impossible to scpamte them. In 
the course of this contest, to the best of my belief^ I 
violated my conscience, and forgot the obligations of 
truth, justice, honour, and sincerity, more than a score 
of times; but the Honoumble Peleg bad convioced 
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me it was my doty as a patriot, to aaeriOce my duty 
as a maiii on all occasioni$ when they came in conHict 
with each other. ^ The first duty of a tme patriot ia 
to oflcr up his conscience on the altar of the public 
goodi** said the Honourable Peleg, my tneator. 1 con- 
fess I winced a littlei for the idea «atiietJTnc3 cama 
across mci that, as both parties might possibly think 
themselves equally right in the great principJci and 
one of them must be in error, a large portion of tha 
people were oflTering up their con^jcnceti in the wrong 
place. I once propounded this doubt to the Honour* 
able Pcleg. «*Pooh!'' said he, "the oppomte par^ 
have no conscience ; they are wrong in the great prin- 
ciplci and can be right in nothing eW* A pennon 
radically wrong in political opinioni^ it like a man 
with a broken back ; he c^iu't walk stmight for the life 
of liim." I was satisfied. 

I departed for the seat of government with six long 
stall-fed speeches in my portmantcaU| for I was de* 
termined to convince my constituentS| at leasts that 
they had not chosen a dummy to represent them. I 
wanted to leave Mrs. Hussey Bashaba behind, but she 
was a little inclined to the green-eyed monster, and 
determined \o share my honours. I represented only 
some thirty or forty thousand citisens; but my wife 
represented the whole sex ; it was therefore but just 
that the majority should have its way, and she accom- 
panied me to the scene of my future glories. People 
who know nothing of the value of a unit, or even 
a single cipher, when placed in a particular relation, 
can hardly conceive the importance of a member at 
the seat of government, where an atmosphere of mu- 
tual dependence pervades the whole social systeiiL 
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There 18 hardly a hack-driver who is not in Bome 
measure the retainer of some great man ; and even 
the poor horses, if they could speak, woald undoubt- 
edly proclaim their adherence to certain great funda^ 
mental principles. The first time I went with my 
Bashaba to visit the lady of one of the foreign min- 
isters, the horses stuck in the mud, and refused to 
proceed. I scolded the hackman. ^ Plase your Hon- 
our," — he was an Irishman, and all Irishmen are 
patriots — ^ Plase your Honour, they wont stir, upon 
principle." 

" What do you mean ? ", said L 

" Plase you, they have just found out that they are 
going to visit the British minister, and have made up 
their mindd never to pay him that honour till the 
Catholic question is settled to their satisfaction." 

The horses stuck to their principles, and stuck in 
the mud. There seemed some truth in what the 
driver said, for the moment he turned their heads the 
other way they trotted off gallantly towards home. 
The instinct of animals sometimes nearly approaches 
to the reason of some men. I was obliged to send 
for horses of a different party, or more accommodat- 
ing principles. 

The first time we were invited to dinner, my wife 
was delighted. She was the lady of a member, and 
happened to take precedence of all the rest. She was 
led into the dining-room by a foreign minister with a 
gold-laced coat; and consumed all the next day in 
writing letters to the ladies of the general committee. 
The next time she was not quite so well pleased, for 
there was a senator's lady present, and Mrs. Bashaba 
fell to the lot of an attachd. What made this the 
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more provoking was, that the ef-nator'd lady liv^ in 
the same hotel with ub^ and the propinquity made the 
slight intolerable. The icnator's lady was the delight- 
ed one now, and declared that the scat of governmeot 
was the most charming place in the world. There 
was a great coolness for B«veral day 5 on the part of 
Mrs. Welcome Bashaba towards the setiator'd lady. 
The third time, matters were fitiU wor^e. There was 
a member-of-the-cabinetV lady present, to whom the 
ambassador was pledged by the rulen of etiquette ; mo 
that the senator's lady fell to the attach^, and Mn^ 
Bashaba to the lot of a gentlcmau with no cbim to 
distinction bat talents and charucter. The settutor^s 
lady and the lady of the member came home the best 
friends in the world. But the latter began to be dis- 
gusted with the seat of government, and became quite 
homesick. It is an ill wind that blows nobody good. 
Mrs. Batfhaba, having been handed into the supper 
room, at a grand gala given by a foreign minister ia 
honour of his august sovereign's birth-day, by a clerk 
in the land-odice, insisted on going home forthwith. 
Had it been a clerk in the office of the secretary of 
state, or even any one of the departments, it might 
have been borne. But, a clerk in the land-office! — 
it was imposMible to get over the mortification. For- 
tunately, an old neighbour of mine, nearly foursoorei 
who had come to the seat of government, (with soma 
two or three hundred more of my ooustitaents), to 
get an appointment, was going home the very next 
day. Accordingly I took Mrs. Bashaba in the vein, 
and sent her off before she had another chance of bo- 
ing handed to dinner by a foreign minister. Previous 
to her departure, she exacted of me a promise to op* 
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pose the administration, and particularly the measoiei 
of the secretary whose wife had taken precedence of 
her at the grand supper, on all occasions. I promised 
— for I would have promised any thing to get rid of 
Mrs. Bat^haba for the sc^ison — and I have the great 
consolation of knowing that both the honourable 
senator and myself voted against the administratioa 
all the winter, upon the great principle of etiquette, 
which is in fact the corner-stone of tyranny. Being 
now my own man, I turned gallant, flirting desperate- 
ly with the married dames, and still moru desperately 
with the young ladies, who were delighted with the 
attentions of a member. Let me warn all my readers 
who are or expect to be members, never to bring their 
wives to the seat of government If they are hand- 
some, they will have all the attachds and all the wid- 
owers yro (cm. among the members in tlicir train; 
and if they arc otherwise, unless they happen to be 
angels outright, their curlain-lecturcs will be terrible. 
But it is time to return to my political career. 

The first day the House met, and before a Speak- 
er was chosen, being resolved to lose no time in con* 
vineing the world I was somebody, I rose to make 
a motion, and a speech on the subject of refornu 
** Mister Speaker— Sir-r-r" — ** Order!'' cried the 
clerk, mttling his wooden hammer. *^ NDster Speak- 
er — Sir-r-r, I rise to " — " Sit down — the honoura« 
able member is out of order; the house is not yet 
organized." An old member on my left apprised me 
that, as there was no Speaker chosen yet, there could 
be no question debated. When that affair was settled, 
I rose again to make my great motion on the subject 
of reform. ^ Mister Speaker — Sir-r-r-r, the zepuhlici 
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of Greece and Roma'' — ** Mr. Speaker" said an old 
gray-headed member, ** I am sorry to interrupt the 
honourable member from — from — somewhere — but 
I beg to make a motion f Imt we proctred to appoint a 
committee to wait on the Pretiident, with Informa^ 
tion that the Houm is now orgatii^ed^ and ready to 
receive any communication from him.'^ 

'^Mitfter Speaker, 8ir-r-r, I fe^'l myiicir under an 
awful respouBibility to myself, my constituents, my 
country, and the world, to oppose that niotion ; ^ — 
for I was a little nettled at this interruption, 

^ The motion is not debatable/' replied liie Speaker, 
mildly. 

I sat down, provoked and mortilied beyond measure, 
for I was ready to overflow in a torrent of eloquence 
The reading of the message, and other formalities, 
took up the whole morning; and the house adjourned 
without hearing my speech. Thus, like Titus, I lost 
a day; but I made myself all the amends in my 
power, by speaking it that night in my chamber to 
two chairs, a three-legged stool, and a chalk bust of 
Cicero with a broken pedestal, which, at every gestio- 
ulation I made, nodded approbation. 

My next attempt at a speech on reform was quite 
unpremeditated. It happened that a party of ladies 
came into the gallery of the house; and among them 
was one with whom I was engaged in a fashionable 
flirtation for the season. I wished above all things to 
dazzle her with a speech ; for, at the seat of govern- 
ment, making a speech is equivalent to gaining a 
great victory by sea or land. 

The moment I saw my belle in the gallery, the 
fervor of eloquence seiied me. Luokily, at tbas 
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blessed crisis^ a member sat down, after a speech of 
three days, apologizing to the house that exhauMioa 
and fatigue prevented his going deeper into the sub- 
ject In my haste, I unfortunately began the one of 
my six stall-fed speeches least applicable to the qao»> 
tion before the house, which related to the CulDbc^ 
land road,* a road that would be the very best opoa 
earth, if speeches could keep it in repair. My speechi 
which was the first of my budget I could get at, wai 
on the occupation of the territory of Oregon. 

I set out from the seat of government without ixf 
terruption, every now and then cocking my eye at the 
divinity who inspired me in the gallery; and vu 
pufling and blowing about half-way up the Rockf 
Mountains, when a member called me to onler. 

^ The honourable gentleman is not speaking to the 
question. The Cumberland road does not cross the 
Rocky Mountains." 

'' Let the gentleman go on," exclaimed a dear, high- 
toned voice, in a wicked Cervantesque way, — "let 
the gentleman alone; he is only making a voyage 
round the world, and will certainly cross the latitude 
or longitude of his subject, some time or other." 

This sally occasioned a good deal of merriment, 
and I saw the loadstar of my eloquence showing her 
ivory teeth on the occasion. I became confused; 
struck in upon another of my six stall-fed speeches; 
wandered from that into a third ; and finally jumbled 
them all together into a mass of incongruity, unut- 

* Th« tct for laying out a road firom CttmbcrUad in Maiyland !• iIh 
Stata of Ohio, commonly known ai ** Tha Cumbtriand ** or ** Nacioaal ** raad, 
wai pataed early in lb06. Tha suliuect cauaed a rmU mmwiI «f i 
in CoDgreta, for a good many yaart aftarwaid. 
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terable and inextricable. Fortunately, the Speaker, 
not having above thrice the patience of Job, at length 
called me to order, and I obeyed. Portuitatcly too 
for me, the reporter, who had made more great orn* 
tion8 than all the orators of ancient or modern timeo, 
not being able to take down my speech in short-hatid, 
Bubtttitnted one of hin own, which waa read by my 
constituentrt with infinite satigifaction and improve* 
ment Shortly after thi«, I made a motion to cxcludo 
the ladies from the gallery; being convinced, from 
my own experience, that they cauiic the eJTusion of 
more nonsense in the house than nature ever intended 
men should utter. 

I was at first exceedingly dtBcoumgcd with my ex* 
cumion to the Rocky Mountains ; but, finding it made 
such a splendid figure in the newt^paperp^ t deter* 
mined to take the earliest opportunity to get rid of 
another of my six labours. The next torrent of my 
eloquence was poured out from the summit-level of 
a great canal, which, involving as it did a great prin- 
ciple, excited a vast deal of interest in and out of 
the house. Unfortunately for me^ I did not get a 
chance of speaking until the subject had been ex- 
hausted at least a score of times, in a score of 
speeches. But, for all this, I was resolved not to lose 
my labours because others had forestalled them. Ao- 
cordingly, when every other orator had become as 
exhausted as the summit-levels of some of our canals, 
I rose in my might, and repeated, not only all that had 
been said in the House, but all that had been written 
out of it for the last fifty years. I led the House from 
the canal of the Red Sea to the canal of the Yellow 
river ; from the canal of Langoedoc to the canal of 
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Caledonia ; from the canal of the Duke of Bridgcwir 
ter to that of Lake Erie : in Bhort, I did what neither 
Sir Francis Drake, Ferdinand Magellan, Christtophei 
Columbus, nor Captain Cook, ever achieved ; I sailed 
round the world on a canaL Before I had finlsbed 
one quarter of my tour of inland navigation, more 
than three fourths of the members were so fully con* 
vinced by my arguments, that one after the other 
left the house, having, as they afterwards assured 
me, made up their minds ou the subjcsct. This time 
I kept clear of the Rocky Mountains, never qaitr 
ting my canal for a moment ; and, there being no 
law against repeating the same thing over again a 
hundred thousand times, I might have spoken till 
doomsday, had not Mr. Speaker at length waked up, 
and observed that he believed there was no quoram, 
and proposed an adjournment 

" Never was there a more complete triumph of a^ 
gument and eloquence combined," said the Banner of 
Truth ; *< the friends of the canal were one and all so 
convinced, that they did not think it worth while to 
stay further argument ; and its foes fell away before 
the thunder of his eloquence, as the walls of Jericho 
crumbled at the blowing of the rams' horns." I was 
at first a little mortified at the idea of my speech not 
appearing with an end to it in the report; but the re- 
porter comforted, me with the assurance that, so long 
as a speech had a beginning, it was of little conse- 
quence whether it came to any conclusion or not. 

I now began to be talked of as a rising politician ; 
for any man who can get on the back of a canal or a 
railroad is sure of immortality. I became the Nep- 
tune of inland seas, a very ^ Triton of the minnows ^ ; 
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and already began to aspire to an emba&ity to some 
one of the new republics • without any government 
** He has made the canal,** aaid a great man. « You 
are mistaken^" said the member with the tunerul voice 
and Cervantoiic|ue manner^ "Uie canal has made him.^ 
To end my Congressional register: — ^Igot rid of all 
my ^peechei^t besides oflering thirty^aiix rt'^otutioniii 
calling for information which the several heads of de- 
partment afsfiured me would require the united labours 
of «ix hundred men, sue hours in the day for six years^ 
to collect and arrange* In addition to aU tbis^ I m&da 
about a hundred little cxtempores^ drafted a biU^ 
which was passed after all the sections had been 
amended so as to mean exactly the contrary of what 
I intended, and which afterwards became the father 
of six volumes of commentaries; and wound up tri* 
umphantly at the end of the session, by stnking out 
a ** but," and inserting an ** cxccpti" in a bill for tho 
relief of poor Amy Dardin, after a long and animated 
debate, in which great talents were displayed on both 
sides. 

Towards the close of the last session of my temit 
a great crisis happened The whole confederation 
was divided on a great question which involved a 
great fundamental principle, and it fell to the lot of 
Congress to decide by states, each state having a vote. 
It was now indeed that I felt myself a great man» 
since a great question, involving a great principle, on 
which depended the salvation of unborn miUiooSi 
rested upon my single suffrage. I was the sole repre- 
sentative of my state, and, while othen had only the 
fractional part of a vote, I had a voice potentiaL The 
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other Btatcs were divided ; my iitate bad the casting 
vote, and I, I alone, became a second Warwick, a 
king-maker! Had Mrs. Welcome Hussey Baskabt 
been now at the seat of government, abe would not 
have wanted great men to band ber in to supper. It 
behooved me to reflect scrioutdyi and to delay my dc* 
ci:iion to the last moment, altbongb, at this distant 
period, I feel no hesitation in confessing that I had 
made up my mind from the first, with a proviso bow- 
ever that I saw no occasion to alter it afterwardi. 
As it was, I kept my opinions as secret as the sources 
of the Niger. In so doing I acted by the special ad- 
vice of my master, bis Excellency the Honourable 
Peleg Peashell, Esquire. 

'* I hold," said he, in one of bis letters, marked, pri- 
vate and confidential, — ** I hold to a sound maxim in 
politics as well as momls, that where a man is detc^ 
mined, upon principle, to pursue a certain line of con- 
duct, there is no obligation which ought to restrain 
him from uniting his interest with bis principle, and 
making the most of the position in which circumstances 
have placed him. For this purpose, it will be wise and 
patriotic in you to keep your determination a pro- 
found secret, or even aflect to lean a little toward the 
side opposite to that you intend to unite with at last 
When a vessel is at anchor, nobody feels much soli- 
citude about her ; but a drifting boat always brings a 
reward for securing it A word to the wise** — dec 

In pursuance of this advice, I afifected to be unde- 
cided. I had not made up my mind ; I most consult 
my constituents ; I should delay as long as possible, 
and be governed by circumstances. Both sides beset 
me with arguments ; but, when a man has aiade up 
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hia mindi mere argaraenU weigh noUilng. I pn»8erved 
my incogiiitOi and talked as tnyfltenoubly as fin omcle. 

One day a confidential friend of one of the great 
principles — (the reader mo«t not oonfoand princi/ie« 
with principab) — came to me, to discus the subject 

^ My dear Mr. Oakford, there can be no compariton 
between the two prindplea. You mufit support our 
principle.** 

** My dear siri** said I, ** I have not the least hesita^ 

iion in saying I should support your principle^ 

here my friend took my hand warmly^ and cried with 

fervori ** my dear-r^r sir-r-r** ** But'* hcr« 

he dropped my hand suddenly — ** But, really, my 
dear friend, the question depends so little on my hiii* 
gle vote or my insignificant influent, that though I 
mean, if I remain here, to vote on your ntde, my fam- 
ily aflairs are so pressing at home, and my wife is in 
such a bad state of health, that I rather think I shall 
ask leave of absence for the rest of the session.** A 
confidential conversation followed, which I cannot 
dittclorK*, biding under the most solemn pledge to the 
contrary. The result was, that I agreed to remain 
and support the great principle, being satisfied, by the 
arguments of my friend, that the salvation of the Un- 
ion and the welfare of unborn millions depended on 
my individual vote. The triumph of principle was ac- 
cordingly achieved by my single arm, and I returned 
home to await my reward. 

In due time, I was invited to preside over a depart- 
ment of the government, in consequenoe of having so 
judiciously accommodated my principle to my inter> 
est It was now that I congratadated myself on hav* 
ing sacrificed every thing to principlei and that I 
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expected to reap the reward of m 
cause of unborn millions. I pre 
government, and took possession 
alas! gentle reader, from that i 
when I fell a sacrifice to princ 
moment's ease. I was a pillar o 
son with the gates of Gaza on 
type of me. It was not long 
that a statesman exercises powc 
carrying burdens; and that to b 
of the rulers is only to become < 
slaves. 

The labours and mortification 
course of my career of greatness i 
to describe. In the morning, whe 
I found people waiting to spei 
stopped twenty times on the w 
people having important business 
to dinner, by other people, who 
a few words, and kept me till 
and my Bashaba out of all patie 
I found a dozen letters to read s 
went to bed, all on the most imp 
is to say, on subjects very import 
not the least consequence to mysi 
of my state applied in a body f 
a eousin of my wife ; another hs 
vour in the Banner of Truth ; a 
out at the polls, in advocating 
was grandson to a corporal of th 
had once invited me to dinner 
thirty-odd thousand brought th< 
lecommendation from his Excel! 
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Peleg Peashelli Esqoirei who \vaa determined I f^hould 
pay for bis guardianiihi|K My whole official life fur^ 
nished an exemplification of the diflercnt iigbtn in 
which men view themneWes and arc viewed by others. 
I scarcely met with a man who was not seeking an 
office for which he was particularly dieqnalified, or 
which his situation ought tiot to have placed him 
above solicitingi or accepting when offered. A par* 
son wanted a commission in the army; a soldier, an 
appointment requiring special knowledge of the civil 
law; a man who could neither speak tior write his 
native language, a foreign mitt«ion; an independent 
country-gentleman begged a liituation unworthy a 
broken feather- merchant, thinking, perhaps, with 
Epaminondasy that he would confer honour on his 
oflice, though his oflice might confer none on him; an 
honest gentleman from the Emerald Isle, just natu* 
ralized, had great claims on a rale republican adminis- 
tration, on the score of having fought at Vinegar Hill; 
another aspired to a seat on the bench, having become 
exceedingly well versed in criminal jurisprudence, by 
sustaining several indictments with great gallantry, and 
coming off with flying colours; and ten thousand at 
least claimed the gratitude of the executive power, on 
the ground of having been chairmen or secretaries of 
ward meetings, and brawling at election polls. There 
was one fine fellow whose claims were irresistible; 
he had gained the election for an administration con- 
stable, by managing to make one man vote six times 
at the same poll There was another fine fellow that 
quite delighted me ; he aspired to a principal clerk- 
ship in one of the departments, and his only disquali- 
fication was not being able to write. ^ But then you 
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know, sir, I can make my mark, and the nndentrap- 
peii9 can do the writing for roe." 

"^ Well, but," eaid I, ''what will you be doing, aU 
the while others are performing your duties ? " 

'' Oh, I can give advice to the secretary. I am a 
J capital hand at giving advice." 

- Another still finer fellow, who had broken three 

several times, never paid a debt in his life, and bor- 
rowed money from every body that would lend, de- 
manded a situation in which millions of the public 
money would pass through his hands. He brought 
mc recommendations from all his creditors, who saw 
in his appointment to this office the only chance of 
I ever being paid. I ventured a delicate remonstrance. 

" My good sir," said he, " you know private chamcter 
is not necessary in a public character." 

I believe I laughed but once, except at the jokes 
of a greater man than myself, while I remained an 
object of envy to millions. I was called out of 
my bed, early one cold winter morning, by a person 
coming on business of the utmost consequence; and 
dressed myself in great haste, supposing it might be a 
summons to a cabinet-council. When I came into 
my private ofTicc, I found a queer, long-sided man, at 
least six feet high, with a little apple-head, a long 
queue, and a face, critically round, as rosy as a ripe 
cherry. He handed me a letter from his Excellency 
the Honoumble Pelcg, recommending him particu- 
larly to my patronage. I was a little inclined to bo 
rude, but checked myself, remembering that I was 
the servant of such men as my visitor, and that I 
might get the reputation of an aristocrat if I made 
any distinction between man and man. 
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•• Well, my friend, what Bitaation do you wish ? ^ 

^ Why-y-y, Vm not very particular j bat nome how 
or other, I think I should like to be a mijibter. I don^t 
mean of the gospel, but one of them mijusters to for- 
eign parts.** 

** I'm very sorry, very sorry indeed ; there is no vtk* 
cancy just now. Would not sotnethiiig elde suit 
you?" 

**Why-y-y,** answered the apple-headed man, **I 
wouldn't much care if I took a mtuatioa in one of the 
departments. I wouldtrt tnuch mind being a comp* 
troller, or an auditor, or some such thing.'' 

** My dear sir, Fm norry, very sorry, very sorry 
indeed, but it happens unfortunately that all these sit^ 
nations are at present filled. Would not you take 
something else?" 

^ My friend stroked his chin, and seemed stmgi^ing 
to bring down the soarings of his high ambition to the 
existing crisis. At last he answered, 

" Why-y-y, ye-s-s ; I don't care if I get a good col- 
lectorship, or inspectorship, or surveyorship, or navy- 
agency, or any thing of that sort" 

^ Really, my good Mr. Phippenny," said I, ''I regret 
exceedingly, that not only are all these places filled, 
but that every other place of consequence in the gov- 
ernment is at present occupied. Pray think of some- 
thing else." 

He then, after some hesitation, asked for a clerk- 
ship, and finally for the place of messenger to one of 
the public offices. Finding no vacancy here, he 
seemed in vast perplexity, and looked all around the 
room, fixing his eye at length on me, and measuring 
my height from hoAd to foot Then, patting on one 
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of the drollest looks that ever adorned the face of 
man, he said, 

^ Mister, you and I seem to be built pretty roach 
alike, haven't you some old clothes you can spare?** 

^ Ob, what a falling off was there! ** — from a fo^ 
eign mission to a suit of old clothes, which the reader 
may be assured I gave him with infinite pleasure, in 
reward for the only honest laugh I enjoyed for years. 

Among others whose names were sent on to roe 
for oflice, was young Brookfidd, son of the worthy 
man whose hospitalities I had repaid by assisting to 
lay him in his grave, a victim to the great principle 
on which the salvation of unborn millions depended. 
I had now an opportunity to atone for an injury, and 
repay benefits ; but I received at the same time a let- 
ter from his Excellency the Honoumble Pelcg, recom- 
mending another person, and warning me against 
young Brookficld, who belonged to the party in oppo- 
sition to the great Peleg as well as the great principle. 
^ The great political commandment," said the great 
Peleg, ^is to reward your friends and punish your 
enemies. There is nothing selfish in this principle, 
since you do not reward your friends and punish your 
eucuiies because they are friends and enemies, but bc- 
csLUse they are the friends and the enemies of the 
great principle on which the safety of the Union and 
the salvation of unborn millions depend.** What 
were the claims of gratitude, or the atonement of ]n% 
juries, to these sublime considerations? Poor Brook- 
field was passed over, in favour of an adherent of the 
great Peleg and the great principle. Brookfield 
turned his attention to a better object, and in good 
time rose to respectability and independence; so 
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that, after all, I flatter myself I was the afchttect of 
his fortune. I cannot say, however^ that he ever 
evinced mach gratitude for my forbearance in his 
fiivour. 

I speak as if I were acting in these* cases without 
controL But a man living in society cannot do a» he 
pleases at all times; a man iii high station, tievfr. 
He is elbowed and restricttxl on all fcides. He has 
his equals, his superiors, his very dependents^ to intlu- 
enoe and thwart his own wi»«he3 and rvnolveft; is 
sometimes the slave of his maftter#, somrttmes of his 
equals, and sometimes of his slaves. There is bul 
one greater slave than the second man of a nation, 
and that is the first man of a nation. I was no more 
master in my office than in my own hau!ie, where 
Mrs. Ba^haba managed the home depanmeni en- 
tirely, and stood in the place of the sovereign people. 

My domestic affairs and my domestic enjoyments 
were, equally with my personal independence, sacri- 
ficed to the intense labours and anxieties of my public 
station. During the session of Congress, I was meted 
back some of my own measure, by certain watchful 
and sagacious members, who moved resolution after 
reiK)lution, calling for information on certain points, 
from the first organization of the government to the 
day of call. Some of these resolutions absorbed 
the time of myself and my clerks for several weeks, 
and I took pride to myself for the clear and able 
manner in which I drew up reports, which were re- 
ceived, not read, laid on the table, and forgotten. 
The object of the honourable member bad been 
gained. He had made a motion; got bis name in 
the newspapers; and acquired among hit oonstitii- 
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ents the reputation of a vigilant goaidian of the pub- 
lic interestii. ^ 

I had various other mortifications, which none can 
feel or know unless placed in my situation. Some- 
times a patriot member would revenge the disap- 
pointment of some objecti or the refusal of some 
favour, by attacking my official conduct. At another 
time the editor of a newspaper, to whom I had per- 
haps neglected to send an advertisement, would 
launch a mndom charge, or a thundering witticism, at 
my head ; and though, as an individual, his good or 
bud report was of no sort of consequence, still his fiat 
editorial consecrated the inspirations of ignorance 
and folly. In short, I sometimes had the pleasure of 
8Ui«pecting that nearly one half my countrymen be- 
lieved me to be a blockhead or a rogue. To say the 
truth, had it not been for my perpetual recurrence to 
the first principles of the great Peleg, I should some- 
times have sus])ectcd that I deserved the latter dis- 
tinction ; for I confess I often broke my promises, and 
passed over merit and services, in favour of political 
influence, which the Honoumble Peleg considered 
synonymous with political principle. 

My domestic was still less satisfactory than my 
public life. The morning was a regular, ^ never-end- 
ing, still-beginning" routine of vexatious toiL I was 
condemned to listen to applications it was out of my 
power to comply with ; to express regrets which I did 
not feel; and hold out expectations which I kncrw 
would never be realized. I made abundance of ene» 
mies, and gained no friends; and I was doomed to 
meet ingratitude from those on whom I conferred, 
and enmity from those to whom I refused, benefits. 
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In shorti I was a slave to oflTicinl duties, that brought 
'neither the rewards of a good coti^cietice, noi remu* 
neration for the reproaches of a wounded one. From 
my officei where I sat in my chatr five or six hoursi 
without any exercise bat that of a pr-rplexed and ini> 
tated mind, I dragged myself home, to drci^ for a din- 
ner at six o'docki to put on silk iftockingr«t ^'t in a 
cold room three or four hourn, eat eoorniou^lyf and 
get the rheumatism or dy^pep^sy. From thence it 
was my hard fate to go to a party with Mni* Ba^habaf 
' who entered furiously into the dii!is) pat ions of the cap- 
ital, now that the station of her hui<band ensured her 
being handed in to supper by a foreign minijiter^ or, 
in default, by an attache at leant During the day- 
time, that good lady was pcrp'lii:tlly drivlnEf tijmngh 
the solitudes of the streets, paying visits to ladies of 
distinction, at taverns, or trundling to Georgetown, to 
ravage the milliners' shops. In one season she disa^ 
bled three pair of horses, and two coachmen; of 
whom, one became a cripple with rheumatism, and 
the other fell into a decline, with a cold caught in driv- 
ing her to a party five miles off, in a snow-storm. 

But this was not the worst Mrs. Bashaba caught 
the spirit of the place, and commenced the business 
of flirtation, with an attach^ whose face resembled 
that of a Newfoundland dog. He was the very per- 
sonification of whiskers, and was held to be very 
handsome, for he marvellously favoured Peter the 
wild boy. It was now that I thanked my stars my 
wife was not a beauty ; for, if she had been, I should 
have become jealous, and she would have lost her 
reputation to a certainty. As it was, I considered the 
devoirs of Peter the wild boy a homage paid to my 
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official dignity, rather than to th< 
Bashaba; ancl, as nobody envie 
was no motive for taking away t 
happy result of these happy coin 
escaped the green-eyed monster, 
scandal. 

As I believe none of the writei 
have described the race of whisii 
Attaches, it may be well to appi 
they constitute the tail of tho 
Tiiey arc the shadows of the r 
shadow of his august master, an< 
shadows of a shadow. They mw 
a dish at the ambassador's table; 
the ladies; and cut a caper at b 
portant duty to fill up cards of 
notes not diplomatic; run about 
get at every body's secrets, and k< 
pliment the young ladies; talk 8 
ones ; trumpet forth every donatic 
charitable societies; and put or 
coats on all proper occasions, i 
understand etiquette, and sacrifi 
logue to a point of precedence, 
practice in these profound mysteri 
Secretary of Legation. 

The unlearned reader must be 
found etiquette with good-breedi 
tised among private persons. N 
more different, nay, opposite to < 
ordinary people, for example, whe] 
to notice and hospitality, comei 
is considered well-bred to call on 
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him to yoar house. Etiquette^ bowcvert proM:ribei« a 
different oonrae. The stmngt^r inuht call on the nm* 
dent, indirectly solicit his notice^ and 1hru8t him^ieiror 
herself on the hospitalities of the ppr^^cui of disitinc- 
tion. Among well-bred people^ if two )>rrHOHe^ luij>- 
pen to be going into a dining-rooni togetht^rf ther^ 
will be a little contest of c^urt^sy, not who »ttuill gut 
in first, but who shall give precedenne to the other. 
Among people of etiquette it h «»xnctly the rt*v€*rsic* 
The point of honour cona^iiitti In maiiitainjiig certain 
imaginary rights of going finit^ if it be oaly at a 
funeral ; and a gentleman or lady whoi^ proper plnce 
should be lost would not be able to ^lecp for a week, 
without an anodyne. When I was a menibcr of Con* 
gress, I came very near oocaHioning a long and bloody 
war between the United Sfiiti-s nud n f^in^ieu nnfion, 
by insulting the king of the country in taking the 
hand of a lady who happened to stand next me, to 
lead her into the supper room. She had been as* 
signed to the minister, who immediately ordered hb 
carriage, went home without his supper, and penned 
a furious despatch to his government, which he sent 
off. express, by an attacbiS of three whiskers. The 
lady never forgave my presumption. Had I been a 
senator, it might have passed : but, a member of the 
Jowtr House ! — it was too bad. Thus it will be per- 
ceived that etiquette is the antipodes to good*breed- 
ing. The former consists in asserting, the latter in 
waiving, our pretensions to precedence and superiority 
on all occasions. 

It was curious to see the independent lepreseutap 
tives of a free people, making obeisance to the very 
persons whom they took every oocaaion to blight in 
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their public speeches, and complying with snch do- 
cility with the mandates of Monsieur Etiquette. The 
first thing they did on arriving at the seat of goveia- 
ment was to hire a hack and drive furiously round 
to uU the givers of bulls and dinnortf, to leave a card. 
This entitled them to an invitation to all the balls and 
dinners, provided they sent in their adhesion in this 
manner, after every ball and dinner; otherwise they 
only got an invitation to one ball and dinner, for these 
things were too good to be had without asking. For 
my part, while I was a member, I refui»ed this act of 
homage, which I then considenHl somewhat degrad* 
ing, though when I became one of the privileged few 
I confess I did not find it altogether so unreasonable. 
The coni^cqucnce of my refusal was, that I was cut by 
the whole corps diiAomatiquCj attach^ aud all; dined 
at home every day by myself, and escaped dyspcpsy 
for that session at least 

At parties, where I saw the same faces and heard 
the same speeches for a whole session, my great 
amusement was to observe the various struggles of all 
classes to obtain that species of distinction which 
depends, not upon ourselves but on other people* I 
could always tell where the principal person, the lion 
of rank, was stationed, by the tide which was tending 
that way ; and, had I not known a single person in 
the room, I could have pointed him or her out by 
that infallible indication. Such struggles to get near 
enough for a speech or smile, a nod, or a shake of the 
hand! Such looks of triumph when the little ones 
got side-by-side with the great! and such burstings of 
self-importance when they had the honour of walking, 
arm-in-arm, with one above theoi on the next step of 
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the ladder! Every body seemed to live in the sun* 
shine of reflected honour, and none appc^ared to found 
their claims to respect or cnn^Klemtion on tht: bm\n of 
conflcious worth or intrin^^ic merit I have aeen the 
most insignificant beingis oii earthi without character 
or talcntSy acquire a frinpontry importance from the 
mere circumstance of having, by dint of a drgmding 
perseverancei acquired the privilege of being toad- 
cater to a person of dmtiaerion. Nobody €ouW eat 
supper with an appetite at the lower end of the table; 
and Mrs. Welcome Bu^habu til\vay« scolded the ser- 
vants for a fortnight, when f^he iiiiH»ed the glory of 
being gallanted in and out by a qunlilied hand. 

Such was the life I led, year after year* By the 
time summer came I was completely run down, and 
it took me all the rest of ihe yeur 4o wJud HkjaaLi u^ 
again. If I went to the Springs, I was bored to death 
by prosing politicians, giving their advice on the con- 
duct of public officers, or slily insinuating claims to 
honour and place. If I visited a city where there was 
no such nuisance as a seat of government, for the 
purpose of relaxing a little in the midst of its gaye* 
ties, there too I was beset by wise men and wise 
women, talking nothing but eternal politics, and re» 
minding me that at such a time they had made appli- 
cation for such a berth, for son, nephew, or second 
cousin. If I returned to my poor little farm, there it 
was ten times worse. Every soul, far and near, came 
to ask for something, for they all had assisted in my 
elevation; and, like poor Actieon, I was in danger 
of being torn to pieces by my own hounds. I was 
obliged to bow and smile, and play the courtier, while 
my very soul was fretting itself to shreds and tatters; 
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for it is among the horrors of greatness, in a free 
country at least, that it roost be bought and main- 
tained at the awful, incalculable, price, of being civil 
to all mankind. Still, such is the fascination of 
power, I clung to the glorious mischief, though it was 
gnawing at my vitals and destroying me by inches. 
I was indeed fast declining, and it is my firm belief 
that a very few years would have brought me to that 
great inn where all mankind take up their last night's 
lodging, had not my life been saved by a lucky change 
in the great fundamental political principle, on which 
the salvation of unborn millions depended. 

The people have in all ages been charged with gross 
unsteadiness and ingratitude. But, to do them jus- 
tice, I believe this instability is only the consequence 
of their perpetual disappointments. They are prom- 
ised great things from new rulers, which promises are 
never realized, and by a natuml consequence they 
change from admiration to indifference, from indiffer- 
ence to contempt or disgust. But, however this may 
be — tempora muianiur — times change, men change, 
and principles change, if I am to judge from my own 
cx|>crience. Even the great Peleg, my mentor, un« 
derwent a metamorphosis. For some time a silent 
revolution had been preparing and maturing in the 
public mind, turning on certain great mechanical prin* 
ciples connected with milroads, canals, locks, break* 
waters, and cotton machinery. Political principles 
now seemed fast verging into mechanical principles, 
and the machinery of state to be almost entirely gov- 
erned by spinning-jennies, weaver's-beams, and tope* 
graphical surveys. The revolution of principle, in my 
native state, was brought about by a great mill-dam; 
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others turned on impmving the navigation of rivere; 
others on the auction ^ystom ; otUers 00 c^iarae wool- 
lens; and others on pruliibitiiig the imporUiHoi] of 
Termicelli; — all, funtlununir^i! |Kilitical priiieijileet, on 
which the existence of the Uiiioii and the salvation of 
unborn millions dependrtL But the most crxtroordi* 
nary change of all waii that of a gn^at state — an im* 
periutn in imperio — whose fundamental principle 
turned altogether on tite question, whether freema- 
sons took their degrees on a red-hot grid iron or not.* 
This point divided the whole statCi and threw the 
body-politic into convulsions^. Coinuiitteea were ap* 
pointed; inquisitors authorized I0 worry and harass 
whole comraunities ; and constitutional principles set 
at nought in the discuHHion of the gR^t fundamental 
principle of the gridiron. But, (what most strikingly 
proved the purity of the mativeai whieh govenied all 
these revolutionary bodies), in all their argumentSi 
contentions, and struggles, the word ^interest'' was 
never once uttered. Nothing but conscience and prin- 
ciple was appealed to, notwithstanding it was the 
opinion of many honest people, that an appeal to the 
conscience and principles of the opposite party was 
like the Indy Rosalind swearing by her beard. 

Somewhere about this period, the Honourable Pe- 
leg, who watched the weathercock of politics as a 
valetudinarian does the wind, all at once changed his 
principles, having, as he wrote me, discovered that 
the great fundamental principle, on which depended 
the existence of the Union and the salvation of on- 
born millions, was not what he took it to be. He 

• TIm ** Anti-maMNi** paitr for i 
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brought over the Banner of Ti 
sending the worthy editor a pn 
pumpkin that ever grew in the ets 
of Truth began forthwith to unsa; 
saying for the last ten years. N< 
cither, unravelled an old stocking 
quickly as the editor of the Ban 
ellod and turned inside out all tl 
urged in support of the old great 
pic. To be prepared for the won 
coat made, one half homespun, 
gent's-cloth, with a jacket, one f 
military, which he wore as occasic 

For my part, though I saw tl 
detcrniinod to remain firm to my 
as I did full well, that it was toe 
to any good purpose, for my su 
designated. The denouement of 
approached; the whole country 
in the newspapers. I went out, ai 
one great principle triumphed, on 
salvation of unborn millions ; an< 
ciple on which the salvation of un 
opinion of millions of living persor 
went out of fashion, at least for th 

Will my readers believe it? I 
ernment, where I had lost my h 
domestic habits, and laboua^d lil 
the oar, only to be rewarded with 
from at least one half of my cou 
with a regret which I can only ac 
principle that man is born unto tr 
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in his nature to delight to fish in Troubled water^t. Aa 
the City of the Desert passed away fn>in my back- 
ward view, I could not help fcfk^ctiug that I had, 
peradventure, been all my lire fighting ehadowa, for 
shadown; and that I was dow return ing to the start- 
ing*place| with nothing iiaved from the wreck of de- 
parted years but a fund uf experience which I was 
now almost too old to turn to advantage. As the 
great copper kettle tununl up^idedown^ which dc* 
forms one of the finest Btmctures of the age» dUap- 
peared behind the forests of the city, I cast a rueful 
glance at Mrs. Bashaba who t«at at my nidc, and there 
met the comfortable assurance^ that my retirement 
from the turmoils of public tife w^ not destined to be 
followed by the calm of domestic repose* 

One of the great delights of the seat of government 
is the necessity a great man labours under, of spend- 
ing his salary in treating to sumptuous dinners the 
gentlemen who arc every day finding fault with hit 
olTicial conduct The simplicity of our republican 
institutions requires that these dinners should be as 
splendid as possible, and the wines of the most rare 
and expensive kind. Without these constitutional 
arguments, it would be almost impossible to carry a 
measure, or do any thing for the benefit of posterity. 
Every public functionary is expected to come to the 
seat of government and depart, as we come into and 
go out of this world, without bringing any thing with 
him or taking any thing away. I remember once 
giving a vast dinner to twenty or thurty members, one 
of whom was particularly devoted to the wines and 
viands, and consumed nearly a day's talaiy. The 
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next day, he made a famoos speech 
plicity, which he concluded by mo^ 
enormous salaries of the great pu 
whose splendid dinners and silver 
with most edifying abhorrence. Bu 
the French wines, the French cook 
fork^, I had saved a few paltry thoi 
I intended to improve my little box 
tivate a small farm that I had p 
one of my constituents who had co: 
influence. 

The first time I saw the Hono 
my return, we had a hot argumen 
whether he or I had deserted the £ 
ended, like most political discussi 
and recrimination. We parted, th 
the world. My farm was now my 
first the perfect ease quiet and ii 
joyed was intolerable. I became m 
of something to trouble me, and hs 
Mrs. Bashaba, should have perish< 
tradiction. But fate seemed deter 
me with a life of perfect repose. I 
a few months after my retiremeni 
attach^ passed our door without st< 
to Boston, and she never held up h< 
Casting about for something to do, 
curred to me that I would call the 
to a reckoning on the score of hi 
had the cruelty to put him in chan 
with him the penalty of this unchi 
now enough to occupy my mind, 
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8onl; and I here record it as my firm opinion, that io 
be in chancery is won»<* than to be the head of a de- 
partment I several timei$ ^aw the end of my Muit, 
but it was like a view of tho^ hi^h, snowy, pcrpen* 
dicnlar summits we behold on approiichiiig I be Andes, 
which the eye sees and the imoginulion conteinptate^t 
but which arc iuacoe^i^ible to mortul tR*ud. When I 
began the suit, I was po»»e.Hsed of three very good 
things; I had money p patience, and a gr^mt venenitioQ 
for equity. Before my suit was ended^ I had none of 
the three. But time docs wondent; it eiin even bring 
a suit in chancery to an end; and at length 1 got a 
decision in my favour for a few thou^ndsi. But the 
Honourable Pcleg wu9 prc^partnl for me* lie hud 
assigned all his pr0[R^rty to a bank; the bank bad 
bypotheticated it to tin in^umnce company ; the inru* 
rancc company bad failed; the oflicers and directors 
bad divided the spoil; and I might as well have 
looked for an honest man among them as for my 
property. Yet, strange to say, the Honourable Peleg^ 
by sticking close to the great political principlCi still 
managed to preserve the confidence of the people. 
He bad never held a public oflioe where he was 
intrusted with the public money, without being a de- 
faulter ; he had never been charged with the care of 
another's property, without there being a deficiency in 
the end ; and he had never been president of a bank| 
that it did not break and defraud the community. 
Still, his political principles were sound, though hb 
moral principles were rotten ; and he was at length 
selected by the Legislature to prepare a code of crim- 
inal jurisprudence for the State, upon the ground, I 
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presume, that you set a thief U 
that no man can be better qualifie 
he who has been long in the habil 
There is a certain homely, uno 
which makes very little figure ir 
lingbrokc, Bocthius, or any other 
man. It may be called philosop 
worth all other systems put tog< 
capacity of the human mind to ao 
inevitable circumstances, to cnda 
cured, and to make the bc^st of a 
was now my consolation. I had gr 
of again coming forward in politic 
ment one man stops out of the si 
ready to step into them. If we st< 
great path along which the whole h 
ing forward, we must be left bel 
again overtake the flood that roll 
ruin. By degrees, as this con^ 
itself to my thoughts, I turned frc 
present, and gradually yielded to 
necessity. I felt that my peace c 
my subsistence, depended u|>on exc 
to exert myself. It was at first 
man who had assisted in swaying 
empire, to second a labourer in [ 
But I remembered that Dioclcsi; 
that Joseph the Second was a great 
ing-wax; that Don Carlos of Ni 
time in shooting rabbits, and Don ] 
his in embroidering satin petticoat 
membercd the course of the great 
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of nileni and that of his virtuous successoi^ who^ 
one after anotberi retired from the carett of state, to 
cultivate their farmV, to give an example to the world, 
aiid to hear themselves* every duy bleiased from afar 
off by the voiccn of mJ)lIoii& 

I have now passed almost twenty yeari in my hum- 
ble retirement The world hati forgotten me^ and I 
am content to be forgotten. I can now look cahnly 
upon both worlds — that which I am leaving behind, 
and that to which I am rapidly advancing. The laat 
spark of vanity expired in writing my histor)', that 
I raighti peradventure, be remembered a litUe after I 
am gone. But, to do myi^IT justicci I bad other and 
higher motives. 

I have long seen, wltli fearful and melancholy anti- 
cipations, the dimproportioned space that politics and 
party feelings occupy in the lives of my fellow-citi- 
zens, to the exclusion of other, and let me add, nobleri 
pursuits. I have seen the country thrown into a fer- 
ment; the charities of life and the bonds of benevo- 
lence, the obligations of truth and the ties of jnsticei 
all rent as burnt flax, and scattered to the winds as 
nothing — an oflcring on the altar of political strife. 
I have seen the most frivolous objectSi and the most 
contemptible offices, assuming a vast and fallacious 
magnitude, and exciting the most violent and out- 
rageous struggle for their attainment, as if the parties 
to the quarrel were contending for the empire of the 
world. In short, I have seen, as I thinks the finger of 
time pointing to that periodi not far distant I feari 
when the choice of a chief-magistrate will be consid- 
ered an object of greater moment than the precepts 
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of morality, the obligations of reli^on, or the preser- 
vation of our liberties. It cannot be disgoised, that 
the spark which lights these political conflagrations is 
struck out by the violent collision of office-holders and 
ofRcc-scckcrs ; and I am aware that the experience of 
others weighs little with us in balancing our own con- 
duct and regulating our pursuits. Still, perhaps, a plain 
narrative of the unsatisfactory results of so many sacri- 
fices of moral principle may serve to mitigate at least 
the violence of those contests, which end at length in 
a momentary triumph, followed by a lasting defeat 
Men may learn, from my example, how mistaken is 
the idea, that the possession of power leads to inde- 
{-kcndence, or enables them to indulge their own wilL 
If there is any Hiution in life in which wo can do as 
we please, it will be found much nearer the extreme 
of the beggar than that of the king. 

All the honoumble pursuits of life are salutary, 
provided their rewards are not sought with too great 
avidity, and at the price of integrity and happiness. 
It is, moreover, the bounden duty of every citizen to 
take a strong interest in the conduct of public affairs 
and the prosperity of his country. But even patriot- 
ism, as well as religion, has its limits, beyond which 
both become fanaticism. He who sacrifices those 
principles of honour, justice, charity, and truth, which 
are essential to the happiness of mankind hero as 
well as hereafter, which never change, and in which 
all agree, to a political principle, which is ever vary- 
ing, and about which all mankind differ, must in the 
end become a most mischievous and pernicious citi- 
sen. 
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To conclude^ I ha?e chosen to Toake my drama a 
faice rather than a tragedy, I pretend not to any 
authority other than that of experience ; but I have 
*een enough of the world* and of the people of the 
world, to know that^ beautiful ad Wisdom is, If ehe 
would only i(ometime« condescend to anule^ ibe woold 
be iiresUtible. 
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